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THE JEWS IN CATHOLIC ENGLAND. 


By VERA TELFER, B.A.LOND. 


E Jews are very much like the 

Irish in their reluctance to for- 
get the past, and their attitude to all 
Christians is unconsciously affected 
by memory. The actual and poten- 
tial relation between Jews and 
Catholics in England is particularly 
dependent upon history, since Eng- 
land was Catholic when the Jews 
were expelled with a great deal of 
hostility, and had become Protes- 
tant upon their return four hun- 
dred years later in circumstances 
comparatively favorable. There- 
fore, it is not surprising that they 
are prepared to look upon Protes- 
tants with a more friendly eye than 
upon Catholics, more especially as 
their complete civic and social free- 
dom was gained under a Protestant 
régime. 

Catholics who are disinterestedly 
anxious for the conversion of Israel 
can, obviously, only speculate on 
what the attitude of modern Eng- 
land to Jews would be if there had 
been no Protestant Reformation; 





but they would do well to examine 
the position of the Jews in medieval 
England in order that they may 
understand the historical causes 
which lie behind much of the prej- 
udice on both sides. If the Jew 
remember that he was old in civili- 
zation when England was young, 
and if the Catholic remember that 
he set up a more than religious bar- 
rier, the hostility of long ago may 
be wiped away. 

It is difficult to state definitely 
when the Jews first made an ap- 
pearance in England, for the pre- 
Conquest evidence is mainly philo- 
logical and archzological, and of a 
rather doubtful nature. The earliest 
period of Jewish visitation is said 
to have been in the era of Solomon, 
when fleets from Palestine and Tyre 
sailed west for commerce. Prob- 
ably no one except the members of 
the British Israel Society would find 
significance in the similarity be- 
tween “Britain” and the Pheenician 
“Berat-Anach” (Country of Tin), 
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and in such place-names as “Market 
Jew” and “Marazion” (Bitterness 
of Zion). A keystone of an arched 
vault, engraved with a design of 
Samson driving the foxes into the 
vineyard, is almost the sole ev- 
idence of Jewish settlement in 
Roman Britain, and even in Saxon 
England it is very slight. It is in- 
teresting to think that, indirectly 
perhaps, they were the human 
means of bringing Christianity to 
England, since they carried on so 
extensive a slave trade that the 
Angles whom Pope Gregory I. saw 
in the slave market of Rome may 
have been taken thither by Gallo- 
Jewish traders. 

Between the Christianizing of 
England and the Norman Conquest, 
Judaism is mentioned in various 
ecclesiastical codes. The Liber 
Peenitentialis of the seventh cen- 
tury included a prohibition of cer- 
tain sorts of intercourse between 
Jews and Christians, and this was 
repeated by Egbert, Archbishop of 
York, in the eighth century. Both 
codes probably refer to Judaizing 
practices rather than to the Jews, 
since they emphasize the fact that 
Christians must not celebrate 
Easter or Passover with the Jews; 
and the enactments were either 
copied from some Continental code 
or promulgated to insure that 
Easter was kept according to the 
Roman and not the Celtic date. 
The Jewish laws of Edward the 
Confessor are the strongest evidence 
of the existence of Judaism in 
Saxon England, but in their present 
form they were undoubtedly com- 
piled at a later date, as they have a 
distinctly feudal tone and embody 
the principles to which the Norman 
kings adhered.in their dealings 
with the Jews. 

The first extensive settlement of 


the Jews in England synchronizes 
with the Norman Conquest, which, 
perhaps, begins that long Catholic 
medieval period that ended in sud- 
den and tragic destruction. The 
relations between Jews and Chris- 
tians from the middle of | the 
eleventh century until the expul- 
sion at the close of the thirteenth 
are in every way representative of 
the best and worst elements of the 
Middle Ages in England. In ex- 
amining the conditions of the Jews 
during these centuries, we must 
separate as far as possible the 
feudal and economic aspects from 
the official ecclesiastical aspect, 
since the first two are largely inde- 
pendent of the third, and the ills 
the Jews suffered from Catholic 
kings and barons cannot by any 
means be ascribed to the action of 
the Church. To the average man 
the Jew was an outcast as the mur- 
derer of Christ, and in addition he 
was a stranger living his own life 
distinct from his Christian neigh- 
bor. His religion precluded him 
from taking the feudal oath and, 
at a later date, from entering any 
of the art and craft guilds, and his 
dietary and other laws made any 
social intercourse impossible. Con- 
sequently, the Jew was cut off from 
manorial and town life as well as 
from many human relationships. 
He was, to this extent, the author, 
however involuntary, of his own 
misfortunes, and if Christian Eng- 
land had retained its passive atti- 
tude, it could to-day congratulate 
itself on its moderation and sanity. 

However, every society, no mat- 
ter how primitive, is obliged to es- 
tablish some sort of relation be- 
tween itself and all its members, 
and feudal England was not likely 
to overlook any claim it could make 
on the strangers within its gates, 
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but it was not too anxious to carry 
out its responsibilities in return. 
The Norman kings were swift to 
see that the Jews might be a fruit- 
ful source of revenue, and the Jews, 
in turn, realized that their safety 
and comparative well-being de- 
pended on the royal will. The 
Conqueror, who brought some Jews 
from Rouen to England, based his 
policy towards them on a law at- 
tributed to St. Edward, which de- 
termined the attitude of most of the 
subsequent sovereigns, since it 
stated “that all Jews, wheresoever 
they may be in the realm, are of 
right under the tutelage and pro- 
tection of the King; nor is it law- 
ful for any of them to subject him- 
self to any wealthy person without 
the King’s license; for all Jews and 
all their effects are the King’s prop- 
erty; and if anyone withhold his 
money from them, let the King re- 
cover it as his own.” ' 

The continued presence of the 
Jews in England was partly due to 
a royal financial experiment which 
was the indirect outcome of the of- 
ficial prohibition by the Catholic 
Church of all forms of usury. As 
the Jews were outside the Church, 
they alone might be bankers 
and money-lenders, and, as all other 
occupations were closed to them 
by reason of the entrance oath 
and more general religious at- 
tributes, finance proved their sole 
means of livelihood. England 
would not have been truly Catholic 
if religion had not permeated every 
part of the individual and com- 
munal life, and yet this same Ca- 
tholicism drove the Jews into that 
much despised trade from which 
they have not altogether dissociated 
themselves. At the same time, we 
must remember that Catholics, for- 
bidden to lend at usury, did not 
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scruple to borrow, and there were 
times when money-lending proved 
a very profitable occupation to the 
lenders. The King drew upon 
them in their lives and could claim 
the wealth of a usurer who died in 
his usury, but in practice he rarely 
claimed more than a third, know- 
ing that the property was more 
valuable in a Jew’s hands than in 
his own. He was a sort of sleeping 
partner with the Jews, since all 
their property potentially belonged 
to him, and he was usually willing, 
for a consideration, to help them 
recover their debts from his Chris- 
tian subjects. It might, therefore, 
be argued that the Church’s prohi- 
bition to Christians was a safeguard 
for Jews, who, owing to their wealth, 
enjoyed protection which would not 
otherwise have been extended to 
them. 

The period immediately after the 
Conquest was a prosperous one for 
the Jews, who formed the hitherto 
absent middle class. Capital was 
wanted for the building of castles, 
and the Jews alone could supply it. 
There are even a few cases of Jews 
holding land, and one entry from 
Domesday Book declares: 


“This land Manasses_ bought 
from him without license from the 
King.” 


The Jewish name and the fact 
that a license was apparently usual 
imply a Jewish landowner. “Under 
our first three sovereigns,” writes 
Hoveden, “they had been loyal and 
industrious subjects and had min- 
istered much to the prosperity of 
the country of their adoption; 
they worshipped in their syna- 
gogues in peace, bought lands and 
amassed riches; and their lives had 
fallen in pleasant places and they 
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concluded the future would be as 
the past had been.” It is undoubt- 
edly true that during the eighty 
years after the Conquest the Jews 
were not greatly molested. William 
I. left them alone, and his son gave 
scandal by his treatment of them. 
It is related that at one time he 
called a conference of rabbis and 
priests to discuss Judaism and 
Christianity, swearing to embrace 
the faith of the Jews if victors. To 
certain individuals Henry I. granted 
a charter allowing them to move 
freely about the country and ex- 
cusing them from tolls. They were 
permitted to buy all things except 
church property and crimson cloth. 
In addition they had the right of 
being tried by their peers and sworn 
on the Pentateuch, and their indi- 
vidual oath was valid against the 
oath of twelve Christians. This 
was, perhaps, the zenith of Jewish 
prosperity, for after the death of 
Henry I. there are instances of fines 
and exactions of every description. 

The principal revenues supplied 
by the Jews to the Crown were from 
reliefs, escheats, fines, and tallages. 
Reliefs were the heavy inheritance 
taxes; escheats were the estates for- 
feited for offenses, real or imag- 
inary; fines were paid for trans- 
gressions or for licenses and con- 
cessions. The largest source of 
royal income from the Jews was 
derived from tallages, or promiscu- 
ous exactions. The King did not 
necessarily receive all the tallage 
he demanded. Stephen and Matilda 
both extorted money from them, 
and Henry II. forced them to con- 
tribute, among other tallages, to the 
Saladin tithe. 

Richard I. placed the revenues 
derived from the Jews on a def- 
initely business footing, so that he 
might ascertain how much wealth 
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they possessed and how extensive 
were their debts. It is not certainly 
known at what date the exchequer 
of the Jews was established, but it 
was undoubtedly in the last decade 
of the twelfth century. The cause 
of its establishment was partly due 
to the anti-Jewish feeling which 
swept over England during the time 
of the Third Crusade, for the King 
had already witnessed the destruc- 
tion of various Jewish bonds and 
deeds in a recent outburst of pop- 
ular frenzy. In order to prevent 
further loss, he established a spe- 
cial exchequer to deal with Jewish 
business and protect Jewish deeds. 
In 1194, as we learn from the Ca- 
pitula de Judaeis, a full record of 
all Jewish transactions was to be 
kept in the King’s hands. In 1198 
we find the first specific mention of 
wardens or justices of the Jews, 
and we can, therefore, deduce that 
the Jewish exchequer existed to- 
wards the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

The Capitula ordered six or seven 
places to be provided where Jews 
were to make their loans in the 
presence of six witnesses, two of 
whom were to be Jewish. The 
charter, or acknowledgment of debt, 
was written on a chirograph which 
was cut along an indented line. One 
half, bearing the debtor’s seal, was 
given to the Jew; the other, the pes, 
was placed in a chest having three 
keys, which were intrusted to the 
witnesses, together with some seals. 
When the debt was paid, the Jew 
wrote out a release, known in He- 
brew as shetar and in Latin as 
starrum, which the debtor pre- 
sented to the custodian of the chest 
in return for the counter chiro- 
graph duly canceled. The prin- 
cipal officials of the exchequer, 
known as the “justices assigned for 
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the custody of the Jews,” resided at 
Westminster. The office was re- 
garded as of considerable impor- 
tance, since the exchequer of the 
Jews was a branch of the great Ex- 
chequer. There were usually two 
or three of them and occasionally 
as many as five. In 1198 and 1200 
Jews are mentioned as holding of- 
fice, and on several occasions the 
minor offices were filled by them. 
The justices were appointed by the 
King and were called upon to ten- 
der the accounts of the Jewries be- 
fore the Treasurer and Barons of 
the great Exchequer, by whom they 
were, on occasion, impeached and 
removed from office for embezzle- 
ment and bribery. 

The exchequer of the Jews, in its 
financial functions, was merely a 
piece of mechanism to divert the 
money of the Jews to the royal 
coffers. The justices of the Jews 
were responsible for the collection 
of the revenue. They were accus- 
tomed to intrust the collection to 
certain wealthy Jews in each town, 
who were responsible for the 
amount and were held as surety in 
the event of non-payment. If a 
man refused to pay tallage, the ex- 
chequer officials confiscated all his 
debts, the chirographs of which 
were sent from the local chests to 
Westminster. If the debts were in- 
sufficient, his wife and children 
were sometimes imprisoned, and as 
a last resort he himself was sent to 
the Tower. In their judicial capac- 
ity the justices of the Jews heard 
cases between Jews and Christians 
and most civil and criminal cases 
in which Jews figured, though some 
were referred to the ordinary 
courts. 

The exchequer of the Jews has 
been described as the egis of Israel 
against popular and baronial vi- 
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olence, and it certainly systema- 
tized, regulated, ahd legalized Jew- 
ish usury, fixing the interest at 
forty-three and one-third per cent., 
which was not peculiarly heavy, 
considering the precarious existence 
of the Jews and the constant drain 
upon their resources. If, however, 
the Crown made excessive exac- 
tions, the exchequer could not help 
them; it saw that they paid to the 
last penny. The position of the 
Jews in England differed from that 
of those on the Continent, largely 
because of the position they held 
as the property of a strong king, 
and when the King maltreated his 
property, the exchequer proved a 
very efficient instrument of evil. 

The reign of John was a period 
of intense suffering both absolutely 
and in relation to the previous 
peaceful time, and the mention of 
John recalls all that was worst in 
medieval intolerance, though its ex- 
istence at this time was due pri- 
marily to royal greed and only sec- 
ondarily to Christian feeling. John 
needed money, and he began his 
financial campaign by extending 
to all Jews the liberal charter that 
Henry I. had granted to a few, and 
when they had increased their 
wealth, he proceeded to extort it by 
various medieval methods of per- 
suasion. In 1209 he confiscated the 
property of certain individuals and 
gave it to his favorites, and in the 
following year the majority of the 
Jewish population were imprisoned 
and the source of their wealth in- 
vestigated. Five years later the 
Jewry of London was sacked and 
its treasures were seized, and dur- 
ing this whole period barbarous 
tortures were inflicted upon great 
numbers of people. 

It must be remembered that 
John’s attitude to even his Christian 
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subjects was not particularly satis- 
factory, and it is not fair to blame 
England as a whole for the excesses 
of its king. Indeed, the wealth 
that John obtained from the Jews 
was a source of grievance to the 
barons, who considered that the 
King was responsible for the great- 
est evils connected with usury. The 
confiscation of the Jewish debts 
meant that the King would collect 
them for himself, and he proved to 
be a hard creditor. The barons 
were among the first to experience 
his inexorability, since the King 
was enabled to levy distress upon 
the lands in settlement for debts 
contracted with the Jews. That 
this was a real grievance is seen in 
Magna Carta, clauses 10 and 11: 


“Si quis mutuo ceperit aliquid 
a Judzis plus vel minus, et 
moriatur antequam debitum illud 
solvatur, debitum non usuret quam- 
diu hzres fuerit infra xtatem, de 
quocumque teneat; et si debitum 
illud inciderit in manus nostras, 
nos non capiemus nisi catallum 
contentum in carta. 

“Et si quis moriatur, et debitum 
debeat Judzis, uxor ejus habeat 
dotem suam, et nihil reddat de 
debito illo; et si liberi ipsius de- 
functi qui fuerint infra xtatem re- 
manserint, provideantur eis neces- 
saria secundum tenementum quod 
fuerit defuncti, et de residuo sol- 
vatur debitum, salvo servitio domi- 
norum; simili modo fiat debitis que 
debentur aliis quam Judzis.””* 

i“If amyone has borrowed anything, great 
or small, on a loan from the Jews and dies 
before that debt is paid, the debt shall not 
draw interest as long as the heir is under age, 
of whomsoever he holds. And if — 
shall fall into our hands, we will 
anything except the sum contained in the 

“And if anyone dies and owes a debt to 
Jews, his wife shall have her dower and 


pay nothing of that debt. And if children 
the deceased are left who are under 
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Grosseteste, in 1237, while con- 
demning the Jews for usury, adds: 
“Princes, too, who receive a portion 
of the usury which Jews have ex- 
tracted from Christians, live on 
rapine and mercilessly consume the 
blood of those whom they ought to 
protect.” Twenty years later the 
Petition of the Barons asks Henry 
III. to prevent the lands of wards, 
pledged to the Jews for debt, from 
falling into the hands of powerful 
men of the kingdom. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that the bar- 
ons, while disapproving of the 
King’s methods, blamed the Jews 
for the state of affairs, particularly 
as, even if their debts eventually 
fell into the King’s hands, they had 
been contracted with the Jews in 
the first place. There is very little 
evidence of friendliness between the 
barons and the Jews, since the Jews 
could never meet them on equal 


terms as feudal lords, while it was 


equally impossible for any feudal 
tie to connect them. The barons 
were willing to use them as capi- 
talists as much and as often as pos- 
sible. Strongbow’s expedition to 
Ireland was financed by Jewish 
money. The only instance of a 
baron proving a less hard master 
than the King was when Henry III. 
sold his interest in them to his 
brother Richard of Cornwall for a 
term of years. 

It is amusing to notice the con- 
tempt that was generally felt by 
the barons towards the Jews, and 
it is well illustrated by a tale from 
the Sepher Hajashar: 


“A mighty noble pledged his car- 


necessaries shall be provided for them accord- 


let it be done with debts which are owed to 
others than Jews.” 
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riage for twenty derniers with 
Reuben. Now Simeon desired to go 
on a journey and asked for the loan 
of a carriage. Reuben said, ‘You 
must first ask permission of the 
lord’; but the lord being out, 
Simeon asked his lady, who gave 
him leave. It happened that on 
their journey home, Simeon and 
his wife passed the lord’s castle in 
the carriage, whereupon the lady, 
seeing this, declared that she would 
never sit in the carriage where a 
Jewess had sat. She sent for 
Reuben and demanded the carriage 
back for the profanation and de- 
clared that she would make one of 
her servants swear that it had suf- 
fered more than twenty derniers’ 
damage. When Reuben pointed out 
that she had given Simeon permis- 
sion, she denied it.” 


Of greater importance to Jews 
and Catholics to-day is the attitude 
of the medieval Church in its of- 
ficial capacity. Barons and kings 
were all Catholic, but undoubtedly 
they did not always put their reli- 
gion into practice. The teaching of 
the Church was very definitely re- 
sponsible for the Jews’ position as 
usurers, owing to the vicious circle 
which made it impossible for a Jew 
to follow a Christian occupation 
and forbade a Christian to practice 
an unchristian trade. The only 
remedy lay in a wholesale conver- 
sion or extermination of the 
Jews, for medieval society, through 
unimpeachable reasons, indeed 
through its essentially Christian 
nature and structure, could have 
no room for them. We could 
not be much astonished if the 
Church officially had in_ those 
fierce days advocated ruthless treat- 
ment or at least absolute segre- 
gation. We are, indeed, astonished 





at the moderation, which she dis- 
played. 

In early Norman times, before 
the strongest waves of anti-Semi- 
tism washed the coasts of England, 
much kindness was shown to the 
Jewish population. There are in- 
stances of social intercourse be- 
tween priests and rabbis, and a let- 
ter to Archbishop Anselm, in 1096, 
relates a friendly discussion be- 
tween a Jew and a Christian. The 
Jews took an interest in ecclesias- 
tical matters: Gervase of Canter- 
bury, narrating a quarrel between 
the monks and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, says: “Nor was sym- 
pathy lacking among the Jews. For 
they sent food and drink to feed 
the convent, and likewise prayed, 
for the continuation of the convent, 
in the synagogue. The Archbishop 
did not cease to take away; nor the 
Jews to present. The Archbishop 
excommunicated; the Jews prayed. 
A wonderful contrast, indeed!” 

There are obviously less pleasant 
incidents to relate, and through the 
perversity of the human mind these 
remain longest in Jewish memory. 
In Henry I.’s reign monks were 
sent to preach down Judaism in all 
the towns of England in which 
Jews had settled. In 1222 Stephen 
Langton, in a provincial synod, 
promulgated some very hostile de- 
crees, which, thirty years later, 
were practically confirmed by the 
State, and Jews were forbidden to 
erect new synagogues and to eat 
flesh meat in Lent. It is not easy 
to estimate how far the Church 
sanctioned the bringing of the 
Blood Accusation; it is certain that 
the lay people were always eager 
to bring it without any encourage- 
ment, especially in places where a 
large debt was owing to the Jews. 
Fortunately, no one in England to- 
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day believes that such an abomina- 
tion ever occurred, and as its mem- 
ory is buried in decent obscurity, it 
cannot be a stumblingblock in the 
way of mutual understanding. It 
is, on the whole, safe to assume that 
the Church was rarely actively hos- 
tile to the Jews and on occasions 
was definitely friendly. The estab- 
lishment of a House of Converts by 
Henry III. is sufficient proof that 
some converts to Christianity were 
made, and it would be unjustifiable 
to pretend that all were made from 
motives of expediency. 

The English people as a whole 
did not like the Jews, since they 
were strangers of Eastern origin 
who could not or weuld not assim- 
ilate, and they were looked upon 
by the uneducated as enemies of 
God. In addition, each section of 
society had its individual grievance 
against them. The towns, in par- 
ticular, considered that they inter- 
fered with their autonomy, since a 
class under royal control living in 
free boroughs implied the presence 
of royal officials, who often came 
into conflict with the freedom-lov- 
ing burgesses. Finally they found 
they could buy the expulsion of the 
Jews from their towns, and they 
used their privilege extensively 
throughout the thirteenth century, 
until the Ordinance of 1253 re- 
stricted the Jews to places where 
they were already settled. 

The First Crusade did not suf- 
ficiently affect England to rouse 
popular feeling. The Second caused 
sufficient antagonism for St. Ber- 
nard to write to England, saying: 
“You should not persecute the 
Jews, you should not slay them, 
you should not even put them to 
flight.” The years preceding the 
Third Crusade gave birth in Eng- 
land to the first general exhibition 
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of hatred, and riots and massacres 
began which continued spasmod- 
ically until the expulsion. In 1254 
conditions were so bad that Chief 
Rabbi Elias appealed on behalf of 
the Jews for permission to leave 
the country, declaring, according 
to Matthew Paris: 


“Oh, noble lords, we see undoubt- 
edly that our lord the King pur- 
poseth to destroy us from under 
heaven. We entreat, for God’s 
sake, that he would give us license 
and safe-conduct of departing out 
of his kingdom, that we may seek 
and find a mansion in some other 
place, under some prince who bears 
some bowels of mercy and some 
stability of truth and faithfulness, 
never to return again, leaving here 
our household stuff and houses be- 
hind us.” 


Economic causes in the thir- 
teenth century conspired with the 
smoldering popular feeling to bring 
about the ultimate expulsion of the 
Jews. The King found little use for 
them, as he had obtained most of 
their wealth, and at the end of 
Henry III.’s reign the Cahorsin 
money-lenders entered the country. 
These, as Christians, could not lend 
at interest, but they evaded the 
laws of the Church, sometimes by 
lending free of interest for three 
months and charging six hundred 
per cent. for the remaining period, 
and sometimes by calling the inter- 
est a gift for their kindness. Ed- 
ward L., as a statesman and a reli- 
gious king, could find no room for 
a people who could not fit into the 
feudal system and who denied the 
Catholic Church. In 1275 he for- 
bade them to practice usury, and 
nothing was left for them. In 1282 
the synagogues were suppressed, 
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and it was almost a relief when 
Edward, in 1290, ordered all Jews 
to leave the country, especially as 
they were allowed to take their 
movable property with them. 

About sixteen thousand departed, 
and except for one or two indi- 
viduals who came to the country in 
the fourteenth century, Catholic 
England knew them no more. When 
they returned in the seventeenth 
century, Protestant England was 
fiercely intolerant on religious mat- 
ters and was enforcing the penal 
laws against all Catholics. 

It is impossible to form any idea 
of what the position of the Jews in 
England would have been if Prot- 
estantism had been stillborn. It 
seems safe to assume that England 
would have been ready to receive 
them whatever her own religion, 
since Catholic England, in the most 
fanatical days of the Middle Ages, 
offered them better treatment than 
did Protestant Germany in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The ghetto system was not a medi- 
eval institution and was not known 
in England. The Jewries in Eng- 
land were the result of free choice 
on the part of the Jews, who for 
social reasons preferred to live to- 
gether. It would be idle to pretend 
that the Jews spent two centuries 
of peaceful content in England, but 
their misery was to a large extent 
inherent in themselves and in an 
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inflexible society. Feudalism was 
essentially a Western institution, 
which collapsed when it was set up 
in the Kingdom of Jerusalem, and 
the Jews were an Oriental people 
who could not fit into an alien 
system. 

The Church sanctified feudal in- 
stitutions but did not demand them, 
and cannot be held responsible for 
any misfits. She neither preached 
nor practiced violence, which was 
always an external thing emanating 
from kings or nobles or dissatisfied 
burghers. Perhaps the bulk of 
Christian people were intolerant to 
the Jews, but it must be remem- 
bered that religion was a more liv- 
ing and powerful factor than so- 
cialism or capitalism to-day, when 
no one expects The Daily Herald to 
lie down with The Morning Post. 
No age is truly tolerant; its tolera- 
tion depends on its scale of values; 
and considering the value the 
Middle Ages put upon Christianity, 
the medieval attitude to Judaism is 
understandable. If Jews and Cath- 
olics are to be influenced by the 
facts of history, then both must 
consider the general setting of their 
drama and in addition look for the 
romance and even the comic relief 
which accompanies the tragedy. 
But best of all it would be, as in 
another famous historical play, if 
Catholic remembered and if Jew 
forgot. 
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SENTINELS. 


By SHELDON WILLS. 


HE curious longing took him 
with a sudden urge as he sat 
at his desk going over personal 
papers that late afternoon in June. 
There had always been this hint of 
wanderlust running through his 
blood, and, although it had been 
cabined by more than twenty years 
in the law, Dale Ellicott felt a stir- 
ring of the old, youthful excitement 
as the desire seized him, even in the 
face of that tremendous strain 
which he had grimly determined to 
—ease. 

The windows of his office were 
open, and little gusts of wind came 
about him, 
papers upon the desk with their 
fluttering breaths. At first they 
slipped in unnoticed; then, like soft 
insistent tappings upon the door of 
a silent room, they called him to 
take notice. 

Homeless, sweeping in from 
leagues of ocean, they brought on 
salty wings a kind of sadness, as if 
they sought a solace from their 
aimless wanderings. They brought, 
too, within the paneled walls of the 
room a desire to put away the city 
and the din of its busy streets, and, 
for that hour which was yet his to 
be, they brought a queer restless- 
ness for—quiet. 

Ellicott had a moment of sar- 
donic wonder at the thought, even 
as he put it aside. He had much to 
do before the consummation of that 
grim course he contemplated. He 
had exhausted every resource,—the 
highest authority in the city had 
been his,—and now there appeared 





gently rustling the 


but one way of escape that offered. 
And he had decided to take that 
way. The journey upon which he 
was to go permitted of no return. 

Dale Ellicott had felt this subtle 
call of the wind many times in his 
life; had joyously answered in his 
earlier days, before marriage and 
the responsibilities of life claimed 
him; had followed the winds about 
on wanderings aimless as them- 
selves. It had been years since he 
felt its summons so directly, but 
the unrest was upon him again, and 
—urgent, curiously urgent. And it 
was strange, too, how the little 
winds, as they came trooping in 
through the open windows, brought 
distant old visions of—trees: 

Tall, slender coconut palms 
sleepily watching the white crash 
of waves upon the beach at Wai- 
kiki; age-wrinkled cryptomerias of 
Nikko and the tinted snow of the 
cherry blossoms in the gardens of 
Ueno. He drove through the somber 
reaches of the Schwarzwald at 
Baden, walked under the frolicking 
trees of the Bois; saw the great 
oaks drooping like huge flowers 
upon the slopes of Devon, the 
twisted, wind-smitten cypresses on 
the coast at Monterey; heard the 
booming of the wind in the pines 
of Yellowstone. 

Trees! In some curious way his 
visions were all of trees. 

And then into the room crept the 
dim stateliness of mighty redwoods, 
stretching towering heights toward 
heaven. There came to his nostrils 
the fresh damp sweetness of bay 
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trees and laurel and madrone and 
the delicate pungency of the firs. 
He saw the sunlight pouring down 
from the hills, losing itself in the 
gloom of wooded depths; heard the 
song of the winds as they stirred 
the leaves of the forest and scam- 
pered, shouting, away; listened to 
the muffled dropping of a fruited 
cone and the soft, drowsy fall of 
pine needles. 

Quiet. That was it. 
quiet before .. . 

“Another week will not matter,” 
Ellicott heard himself saying. “An- 
other week . . . it will make things 
easier for Ida.” 

And then came the thought of the 
little cabins, hidden like birds’ 
nests among the redwoods of the 
Big Basin. He had not been there 
for a dozen years, but at once he 
felt the restfulness of its trees. His 
nerves cried out for relief from the 
strain, even for that brief time be- 
fore the thing he was about to do. 

Quite suddenly he decided. It 
could easily be arranged and they 
would go to-morrow. He delved 
into his papers to finish putting his 
affairs in order, and when at last 
he rose to go, the lights were prick- 
ing out the cities across the bay, 
flashing in the cafions of the streets 
below, winking from the hills, and 
hanging like infrequent stars upon 

_the dim, huge bulk of Tamalpais. 

Ellicott stood at the window and 
looked long at this City by the Gate, 
feeling as one far removed from the 
life surging below, and it was with 
a queer sense of unreality that he 
stepped into the waiting car, felt it 
move and gather silent speed. 


A week of 


* * * 


His wife fell in with the plan quite 
readily enough. If she were puz- 
zled at his whim, she gave no sign, 


but joined gayly in the packing of 
the few things needful. Years be- 
fore, when little Ralph had died, he 
had taken her away just as sud- 
denly, and Nature had taken over 
the initial task of mending his 
heart when all men failed. 

Within the last day or two, she 
had noted something suddenly 
strange in his behavior—an aloof- 
ness, a silent, centered concentra- 
tion as if the man labored, Atlas- 
like, to support a burden too heavy 
for his strength. She had seen his 
old blithe manner transformed into 
a stony contemplation of something 
she did not understand. Nor: had 
he offered explanation. 

“Nothing to bother about,” he 
said once in answer to an anxious 
question. She felt as if a door had 
been closed upon her,—quietly,— 
and the feeble knocking of her 
questions could not reopen it. 

But to-night Ellicott’s old self 
was apparently back. He laughed 
and talked with an abandon which 
seemed natural enough had it not 
been so—sudden. 

“I want the trees!” he cried in 
explanation of their going. “I want 
their immensity, their solidity, their 
—quiet. I want to hear the San 
Lorenzo singing and to see the hills 
sleeping in the sunshine. I want a 
week of quiet, just one more 
week .. .” 

To ears acutely attuned, his voice 
was shrill and thin, and through 
the mirth-mask of his face Ida Elli- 
cott glimpsed sudden aged lines, 
and in the extravagance of his lan- 
guage came a foreboding, dimly 
felt, which clutched at her heart, 
but woman-like she—smiled. 

As he rummaged in the closets 
for old clothes and boots, the morn- 
ing fogs swept down upon the red- 
woods, and the trees moved like 
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gray-robed monks, going in silent 
procession to administer the last 
rites to one in extremis. He heard 
their deep and solemn voices, saw 
the antiphonal sway of their 
branches, was conscious of the 
dripping of the condensation of the 
fog as of holy water sprinkled upon 
the dying. 

Although he was without the pale 
of unction, the thought came fit- 
tingly. Ellicott put it away, linger- 
ingly, and went on with the pack- 
ing; and coming across his pistol 
in a drawer, he tossed it quite with- 
out concealment into a yawning bag. 

“I might as well take it along,” 
he said in answer to the question 
in her glance. He spoke lightly 
enough, although his eyes shifted 
at once from hers. 

When the bags were packed at 
last, he fell asleep to dream. And 
in his dreams were trees. Tall, 
strong, immovable trees, age-old, 
wind-torn, fire-scarred, suffering. 
Their voices boomed in the wind, 
their branches touched him, and he 
could feel the pricking caresses of 
their needle fingers upon his cheek 
as their voices called. 

“Come!” he heard them saying. 
“Come ... come... we are old 
with the wisdom of ages... we 
know and suffer and yet we—live.” 

He stirred and muttered in his 
restless sleep, but even in _ his 
dreams he was, in some way, con- 
scious of the steadfast courage of 
the trees. 


* * * 


“I fancy we will have a restful 
week,” Ida Ellicott said, voicing in 
words the hope that lay dumbly in 
her heart. “It’s good to get away 
from the city for a while.” 

It was the night of their arrival 
at the camp, and they were sitting 
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before the log fire in the big stone 
fireplace of the little cabin which 
was their sleeping quarters, for the 
nights fell crisply cool, even in 
June. 

“Yes.” Her husband was leaning 
forward in his chair, deciphering the 
roughly carven words on the red- 
wood slab which formed the man- 
tel. He peered closely, then turned 
suddenly. “Listen to this, Ida: 


‘The trees—God’s sentinels, 
Yield of their huge, unutterable 
selves,’ ” 


For an instant the weary look in 
his eyes gave place to a shining 
light. “Queer thing to put over a 
fireplace,” he said half aloud. 
“Whoever stopped here... but 
...” his voice trailed off in a si- 
lence in which the voices of the 
mighty forest came with a wave of 
far-off sound, as distant thunder 
trembles upon the horizon of the 
prairies. 

“It’s a beautiful thought,” she 
returned. “Whoever wrote it had 
imagination. But it makes the 
trees too human. As if they could 
really give anything but shade and 
lumber.” 

Ellicott said nothing. His cigar, 
she noted, had gone out, and he 
was leaning back in his chair in 
an abandon of relaxation. The play 
of the firelight brought out the tired 
lines in his face. He looked almost 
—haggard. Apprehension assailed 
her again. A week of quiet—she 
remembered he had said. Just 
one more week .. . 

Ida Ellicott had never bothered 
her husband about his business af- 
fairs. During their early married 
life she had resolved to be very 
practical, very helpful, and in re- 
sponse to her questions he had 




















































laughingly spoken of writs of man- 
damus, or habeas corpus, and 
quoted legal Latin until her head 
whirled with terms she did not 
understand, nor could she grasp 
their meaning even under patient 
schooling. But money—inherited— 
had seemed plentiful enough, and 
soon she ceased to question him, 
and rested secure, proud of his po- 
sition in life and the place he was 
making for himself in the law. As 
she looked at him sitting lax in his 
chair before the fire, the sudden 
urge of anxiety swept her strongly, 
and she resolved to invite his con- 
fidence again. 

“Is anything wrong at the office, 
Dale? Or is your indigestion worse? 
You look worn.” She put the ques- 
tions boldly enough, although she 
wondered if he could hear the quick 
fluttering of her heart. 

Ellicott’s air of relaxation van- 
ished. 

“Wrong!” he echoed sharply, sit- 
ting up. Then more gently: 
“Wrong? Certainly not. What 
makes you ask?” he questioned 
craftily. 

“Nothing. I don’t know, unless 
. » « you look so tired.” 

“I am tired. That last water 
power case . . . but a week will fix 
me up quite right.” 

She sensed a subtle relief in his 
voice, and he smiled, but she could 
see that the effort hurt him, and 
quite involuntarily she thought of 
the pistol he had tossed so care- 
lessly into the bag. Her hand flut- 
tered to her breast, even as she 
derided herself for the thought. 

“Just so you keep well. You had 
better see Doctor Jessup again,” she 
said at length, breaking the little 
silence that followed. “And you 
ought to go to bed, dear.” 

He rose with alacrity, glad of the 
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chance to escape more questions 
which he felt trembled upon her lips. 

“I think I shall. Will you come, 
too? A night’s rest will do won- 
ders for me, and to-morrow means 
a long day in the woods—among 
the sentinels. Perhaps they'll halt 
me—won’t let me go.” 

She smiled at the fancy and put 
aside her fears as they crossed the 
room. But long after he had fallen 
into a troubled sleep, she lay awake 
and silent, staring up into the dark- 
ness, wondering ... wondering... 
all her woman’s intuition aroused, 
telling her that something was 
wrong. 

The winds were rising. She 
could hear them—the fitful, sad 
little winds of night, fluttering 
about, always wandering, never at 
rest, singing mournfully of their 
unending Odyssey. As their chorus 
swelled, she shivered even under 
the warm blankets upon the bed, 
when she heard the answer of the 
trees to the wind. 

Then with a certain comfort she 
thought of the words upon the red- 
wood slab in the other room. 

“God’s sentinels,” she whispered 
in the dark. “God’s sentinels! May 
they guard him safe from harm!” 

She put out her hand and touched 
her husband’s shoulder as he slept. 
The touch, light as it was, disturbed 
him, and he moved uneasily, mut- 
tering disconnected words. She 
listened intently, but all she could 
gather were broken phrases about 
time ... best way . . . insurance. 

Presently his mutterings ceased, 
and he slept heavily. She touched 
him once again and, comforted by 
the contact, let sleep take her. As 
she slipped off into the borderland 
of dreams, she heard the voices of 
the trees—great, stalwart sentinels 
all about—calling to one another. 
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“All’s well!” she heard them say. 
“All’s well!” 


* * * 


Ida Ellicott wakened with that 
startling suddenness which invari- 
ably leaves the heart beating rap- 
idly, suffocatingly. For an instant 
she lay back upon her pillow weak 
and faint with an indefinable alarm; 
then came the thought of where 
she was—the thought of her hus- 
band. She turned quickly and 
looked at the neighboring pillow, 
and in the gray of the early morn- 
ing light she saw that it was vacant. 
An unaccountable terror seized her, 
and she arose and dressed rapidly, 
her trembling fingers finding hooks 
and buttons with difficulty. 

As she hurried into the other 
room, she saw that morning had 
come with the fog which the red- 
woods love; a cool, gray, damp 
vapor of a cloud, refreshing as rain, 
through which the trees moved 
like ghosts. 

Ellicott was standing before the 
fireplace when she entered, ab- 
sorbed in rereading the inscription 
above the arch of its opening. She 
paused within the doorway and ob- 
served him intently. Dressed in 
corduroys and in high laced walk- 
ing boots, he appeared much as 
usual, save for the fagged lines 
about his face and the look in his 
eyes which made him seem so tired, 
so almost—beaten. She had never 
seen him look quite like that, and 
a little chill shook her as she came 
forward. Hearing her step, he 
looked around and smiled. 

“Up so early? You were sleeping 
so soundly I didn’t have the heart 
to waken you. And the fog is 
glorious. I have been out in it for 
an hour. Rest well?” 

“Yes. And you, Dale?” 
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“Fine!” he answered. “Best 
night’s rest in months.” 

“You seemed restless at first,” 
she ventured. 

“Strange bed,” he _ returned 
lightly. “I won’t be up so early 
to-morrow; and I’m frightfully 
hungry.” 

The Inn served early breakfasts, 
and they walked through the fog to 
the rustic dining room and chose a 
table before the open fire. A China 
boy put cool halves of Casaba melon 
before them. 

“Good food here,” Ellicott said, as 
the soft-footed boy removed the 
scooped-out halves of melons and 
placed crisp bacon and thin slices 
of golden brown, buttered toast 
upon the table. In spite of his pre- 
vious declarations of hunger, she 
noted that he ate sparingly. 

“Did you bring the tablets that 
Doctor Jessup gave you?” she asked 
suddenly. 

He shook his head. 

“I won’t need them—here.” 

He smiled at his wife’s scolding, 
and poured cream into her coffee 
and dropped her usual two lumps 
of sugar in the cup. The little at- 
tention touched her acutely, and she 
looked away to hide the mist rising 
in her eyes. The great trees loomed 
big and shadowy in the fog outside. 
For an instant they seemed to come 
quite close, protectingly. Then she 
heard her husband’s voice giving 
the order to the China boy to have 
a lunch put up, and she remem- 
bered he was going for a day in 
the woods. 

“Surely you'll not start out in the 
fog,” she said, alarmed. “I should 
think it would be dangerous.” 

“Dangerous?” Ellicott put the 
question slowly, almost musingly, 
as if a thought had come to him. 

“Yes. You really should take 
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You do not 


” 


one of the guides. 
know the ground ...and... 

“The fog will lift before long, and 
I'll go slowly. Besides, there’s 
something wonderful about it. I'd 
ask you to go along, but it would 
tax your strength too much.” 

The impulse came to insist upon 
going, but intuition told her that he 
wanted to go—alone. In silence 
she walked with him a short dis- 
tance, until the outline of the Inn 
became a shadowy blurred mass. 
For a moment his arms took her 
with a tender restraint. She felt 
his kiss, and then he was striding 
away among the shadowy trees. 

“Come back early!” she called. 

His reply came dull and flat, as 
if the fog were muting his voice, 
and again she felt that sudden chill 
of something wrong. A thought 
smote her blindingly, and she ran 
a few steps in the direction he had 
taken, calling insistently, “Dale! 
Dale!” repeating his name over and 
over. Only the dripping of the fog 
answered, and turning, she ran 
with frantic haste back toward the 
dim outlines of the Inn, hurried on 
to their small cabin and into the 
sleeping room. 

Her glance swept over the un- 
made bed, upon his pyjamas, tossed 
with manlike carelessness upon a 
chair; to her own night clothes 
piled in hurried disorder upon the 
floor. A sick disquiet seized her. 
She was trembling violently, and 
her heart throbbed to suffocation, 
but she forced deliberate steps, 
went over to the chiffonier, and 
paused with her hand upon the 
knob of the little right-hand upper 
drawer. Then by a great effort of 
her will she pulled the drawer open 
with a wrenching movement of the 
wrist. 

Her husband’s pistol lay just 





where he had tossed it in along 
with ties and handkerchiefs! 

She laughed hysterically, great 
gulping sobs and bursts of laughter 
intermingled. Then relief came to 
her as a swoon to one in pain, and 
she lay upon the tumbled bed at 
last quite silent. Outside, the fog 
was thinning. Little vagrant 
breezes were scattering its gray 
vapor, and in the sudden empty 
spaces she saw the great trees near. 
Their towering heights, lost in the 
fog above, gave her again that curi- 
ous sense of comfort. 

“God’s sentinels!” she whispered 
softly. “God’s sentinels! God’s 
sentinels!” 

The repetition of the words 
brought to her a certain strength 
and calm, and she lay relaxed, re- 
peating them over and over. 

The fog was almost gone. 


* *” * 


Ellicott’s knowledge of his real 
trouble had come upon him sud- 
denly, blindingly, and in the despair 
of the moment he had resolved 
upon self-slaughter as the only way 
that offered escape from months of 
agonizing pain to be followed by— 
death. To be seized just when life 
was at its full was more than he 
could bear. The cruelty of it over- 
whelmed him. He had all of a 
man’s egotistic value of his own 
life, and in the anguish of the sud- 
den discovery of its taking, he had 
lifted a clenched fist toward Deity, 
and the Infinite had given no sign— 
for the time. 

For months he had felt this dis- 
tress,—. sudden agonizing pains 
that swept him,—and he had gone 
to Doctor Jessup, the old family 
physician, for relief. 

The old doctor, glancing at the 
broad-shouldered man before him 
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and knowing him from his youth, 
listened perfunctorily to Ellicott’s 
somewhat halting description of his 
ailment, and laughed. 

“Too much rich food and too 
little exercise,” he decreed. “You 
should eat less and get out of doors 
and play more.” 

He gave Ellicott a quantity of 
little round red pills in a small, 
dark brown bottle, with directions 
to take two pellets after each meal, 
and put him on a diet. 

“But exercise is what you need,” 
he said. “Get out of that musty 
law office for a while. Join a golf 
club, take long walks. Go down to 
the Olympic Club—TI’ll bet you 
haven't visited the place in months. 
Take up handball, stir about. You'll 
get along all right.” 

Ellicott had taken up golf again, 
and for a time the exercise in the 
open air and the diet gave him some 
relief. But after a few weeks the 
pain returned insistently, and when 
he came back to Doctor Jessup, the 
old physician listened carefully and 
in silence. Then he questioned him 
at length with a faint look of trouble 
in his eyes and finally sent him to 
a specialist—a younger man—who 
had made a great name in the 
surgical world. 

And then Ellicott learned in a 
terse sentence or two that cancer 
had him and that he had but six 
months more to live. 

“Of course, an operation might 
prolong your life,” the specialist 
had said, “although you have waited 
too long. But...” 

Ellicott, stumbling dazedly out of 
the doctor’s office had gone home to 
find his wife away, and when at 
last he had himself in hand, he re- 
solved quite calmly and deliberately, 
and contrary to his first natural 
impulse, to keep the knowledge 
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from his wife. He was not a phys- 
ical coward, but rather than to die 
by inches, to suffer increasing 
agony, there was the way of suicide. 
He would slip out of the world and 
end his trouble in an instant. The 
thought of his wife alone troubled 


him. It must be done accidentally 
—without scandal. She must be 
spared that. 


Then it seemed the little wander- 
ing winds trooping into his office 
had quite providentially suggested 
the Big Basin—and he had seized 
upon the opportunity. A week of 
quiet to settle that buzzing in his 
head and then... 


x * * 


As he pushed his way through 
the fog, Ellicott reviewed his past 
life as one already gone, and 
plodded on, if slowly, unmindful of 
where his steps led him. He passed 
some woodcutters felling trees for 
winter firewood. They called to 
him something he did not under- 
stand, but impatient of the inter- 
ruption, he waved his hand in an- 
swer, then the trees came in be- 
tween. 

When at last he stopped to rest, 
he noted with surprise that the fog 
had slipped away as silently as it 
had come, and, looking upward, he 
could catch little glimpses of a sky 
blue as the eyes of a child through 
tears. 

He pressed on, and then quite 
suddenly, in a little open glade, 
halted abruptly. The sighing winds 
had gone. It was still and quiet, 
and, all about, the great redwoods 
stood majestic, aged, commanding. 
He essayed another step or two, 
but his feet dragged unwillingly, 
pain caught him, and suddenly the 
trees before and back and all 
around seemed to move together as 
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ranks of soldiers. Their close- 
locked branches, like bayonets on 
guard, forbade a further passage. 
Retreat, too, was cut off. 

“They’ve halted me,” he thought, 
with a quickening of the heart, 
“the sentinels .. .” 

With a little prickling chill Elli- 
cott sat down upon a log and looked 
about in this solemn, ancient place. 
There was no sign of animal life; 
only a great, brooding hush almost 
—terrifying. And it came to him 
that this vast silence was the still- 
ness of a cathedral, which is not a 
silence, but that ensemble of sub- 
dued, almost infinitesimal sounds 
that constitute a delicious calm. 
The world seemed shut away be- 
hind a curtain of this silence that 
left him alone with Deity—and 
with the trees. Little drops of 
moisture came upon his forehead. 
The hand fumbling for his cigarette 
case was trembling. 

It came upon him with a rush of 
awe that these gigantic trees were 
a part of—God. The Infinite was 
looking at him, embodied in their 
towering trunks and branches and 
needle leaves. Ellicott had never 
been religious, but he felt an im- 
pulse to rise, as if he were in the 
presence of Majesty, but pain- 
weakness swept him. 

“,.. sentinels...” his 
moved soundlessly. 

For a thousand years—two thou- 
sand—the trees had stood with all 
of the unutterable, immovable 
grandeur of their Creator. He, 
himself, was but an atom in a cycle 
of the ages, and the thunder of the 
silence of the trees shook him. They 
seemed in their very dumbness in- 
stinct with life, as though but wait- 
ing the command to speak. 

In some way Ellicott sensed that 
this command had been given. The 
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curtain of silence lifted ever so 
little as these great, sentient pillars 
of living green moved and spoke. 

“We are old,” he heard them say. 
“We have been tortured with fire; 
our members have been torn by 
mighty winds. Convulsions of the 
earth have twisted the heartstrings 
of our roots, and our hearts them- 
selves have been eaten by decay. 
We long for rest, but we suffer and 
—live on. Only He who put us 
here, can in His own time remove 
us hence.” 

Like a flash the thought seemed 
shouted in his very brain: Was he 
then smaller than the trees in en- 
durance? Was this agonizing pain 
of his, this slow approach to death, 
sufficient to justify the taking of 
his own life? 

Then came a sudden vision of 
that Other, who suffered and died 
when a word would have prevented 
all. And suddenly he knew that it 
was this Other who was speaking 
through the trees, which were a 
part of Him. 

The curtain lifted higher, and he 
stilled his rapid breathing to look 
and to listen—intently. The very 
trees seemed changed. They were 
bending toward him, in their great 
bulk a vast authority and com- 
mand, and from their presence 
came a swelling murmur as the 
little winds advanced. 

“Thou shalt not!” they seemed 
to say. “Thou shalt not slay thy 
soul!” 

His soul? He had thought of 
it but seldom,—sometimes even 
doubted its existence,—but here in 
this ancient spot, amid the deep 
solemnity of Nature which was a 
part of God, confusion shook him. 
He was afraid and strove to rise 
and go, but a mighty Hand seemed 
to press him back. 
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“Fear God!” The thought 
leaped at him even as he looked at 
His great handiwork all about. And 
then another thought came quickly: 
“God is love...love...” As 
the curtain of silence rolled higher 
he felt a mighty awe, as once before, 
when lying upon the desert at night, 
he saw the numberless hosts of 
stars do homage. His Ego shriveled 
as these great trees stood about and 
—waited. 

Ellicott could not trace the hap- 
pening with certainty, but he knew 
at last his fierce anger at his fate 
had ebbed slowly away, and with 
it had gone his dread of physical 
pain. He only realized that a great, 
unseen Presence hung over him 
with a compelling insistence, even 
as the trees forbade his advance. 

A delicious calm came over him, 
the calm of a cathedral, and his 
bitterness gave way to resigned 
submission. He would go back and 
tell his wife, and together .. . it 
would not be for long. There was 
no regret at the thought. Peace 
had come upon him. The steadfast 
courage of the trees had entered 
into him. His very pain had less- 
ened, and as he rose to go, he 
noted that the bayonets were raised 
and that the way was open. 

He stepped forward. 


* * * 


Ellicott had come farther than 
he thought, and it was mid-after- 
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noon before he reached the little 
clearing where the woodcutters 
were at work. He heard the ring 
of their axes and thought with pity 
of the destruction of the trees. 
Then he came upon the axmen and 
walked forward, but the sunshine 
was in his eyes, and he did not 
realize his nearness until he heard 
a shout. 

Startled, he paused and shaded 
his eyes with his hand to see, and 
even as he did, the great tree, fall- 
ing, caught him—mercifully—as a 
a bullet strikes a soldier in the 
heart. 

The blow that took his life so 
quickly had left his face quite un- 
marked, and one of the wood- 
cutters, looking at his calm counte- 
nance, pointed. 

“Look!” he said, in a curious, 


hushed voice. “Look, boys! The 
poor devil is smiling!” 
* . +. 

The little wandering, restless 


winds paused for a sighing breath, 
then flew like messengers to carry 
the tidings to the trees of the forest 
beyond, motionless in the still sun- 
shine of the summer day, motion- 
less and still as if awaiting them. 
And their answer to the wind came 
back with a great, throbbing, quiv- 
ering tenderness of sound as the 
trees spoke once more. 

“All’s well,” they seemed to say. 
“All’s well.” 














( 
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By Sim Bertram C. A. WINDLE, Pu.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


6 ERE’S Troy and where’s 

the Maypole in the Strand?” 
the poet asks, and can be answered 
by another and much earlier poet: 


“They say the lion and the lizard 
keep the courts 


Where Jamshyd gloried and 
drank deep, 

And Bahram, that great hunter, 
the wild ass 


Stamps o’er his head and cannot 
break his sleep.” 


Everybody has heard of Troy and 
of Nineveh and of Babylon, and 
even the most ignorant have a 
vague idea that, to say the least, 
they can scarcely now be described 
as busy haunts of men. But how 
many know where they were and 
what they were? Very few. And 
fewer still have even heard of the 
wonders of such places as Anura- 
dhapura, Angkor, Petra, or of Yax- 
chilan or Ch’ich’en Itza. Yet, in 
their day, some of these were the 
equals in size and the rivals in 
splendor of places to-day held by 
their inhabitants to be no mean 
cities. 

Time was, and that not long ago, 
when persons in search of informa- 
tion on topics of this kind had to 
rout it out from encyclopedias or 
works for specialists, seldom illus- 
trated in such a manner as to make 
the life of the past live for them 
as it should do. Now any man can 
have at his hand not only accurate 
and scholarly accounts of what 
these places were, how they arose, 





and why they declined, but also an 
excellent set of pictures showing 
them as they are and, in recon- 
structions, as they were. The pic- 
tures are perhaps the finest ever 
obtainable in a single set of volumes 
and at a reasonable price. The 
work to which I refer is entitled 
The Wonders of the Past, edited 
by Mr. J. A. Hammerton, and 
published in New York by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. It is a work 
that should be on the shelves of 
any and every house where books 
are kept. 

Let us turn over the pages and 
consider some of these old dead 
cities. North Africa—how it has 
changed since the days of the 
Roman Empire! In those days 
there were three hundred Catholic 
sees along the southern coasts of 
the Mediterranean. How many are 
there now? At the outside perhaps 
thirty, even including those in par- 
tibus infidelium. And what men 
there were! St. Augustine, great 
Doctor of the Western Church, was 
born in 354 at Tagaste, now a vil- 
lage called Souk Ahras, and was 
for thirty-four years Bishop of 
Hippo, now the village called Bona. 
Carthage, the metropolitan see for 
all Africa, once disputed with Rome 
the sovereignty of the Mediterra- 
nean; now it is a little town over- 
lying or surrounded by the vast 
works of an earlier day. Here we 
had St. Cyprian. A little further 
East was Cyrene, whence came the 
man privileged to help Our Savior 
with His cross; once the home of a 
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great philosophy, for here Hedon- 
ism had its rise, and at least five 
names of Cyreniac philosophers, in- 
cluding Eratosthenes and Aristip- 
pus, are to be found in all text- 
books. What are we to say of Alex- 
andria still further east? Of Alex- 
andria, the home of Cyril, Clement, 
Athanasius, and Origen? 

It was a great country in those 
days, partly because the strong 
hand of the Empire kept it in peace 
by its police, in the shape of the 
Third Legion. This force was sta- 
tioned permanently at Lambessa, 
now gone like these other spots, 
and held a position on the southern 
limits of the Empire like that of 
the Sixth Legion at Eboracum, now 
York, on the northern. From a 
large body of men like this there 
would be many drafted out an- 
nually, and some of these would 
remain, and they might easily make 
or help to make the fortunes of a 
neighboring place of pleasure. To 
provide for these needs, in the days 
of Hadrian there was built, sixteen 
miles north of Lambessa, and thus 
nearer to the cool breezes from the 
inland sea, a city called Thamugas, 
whose ruins to-day are known as 
Timgad, a kind of African Pom- 
peii, destroyed, not by lava, but by 
the wild Berbers of the desert 
near by. After the decline of the 
Empire it was sacked by these 
tribes; cleared of its inhabitants; 
became what the Saxons in Britain 
were used to call “a waste chester”; 
and was largely covered with sand, 
and so remained until the French, 
within whose sphere of influence it 
lies, cleared off the sand, restored 
one of the great gateways, known 
incorrectly as the “Arch of Had- 
rian,” and got the ruins into such a 
condition as to make the city live 
once more in imagination. It was, 
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in its heyday, a great and wonderful 
place; filled with the houses of 
time-expired officers, like Chelten- 
ham or Leamington in England; 
with a magnificent theater where 
serious drama held the boards—if 
we may thus speak of the stone 
stage—at a time when Rome itself 
was given up to what may be de- 
scribed as jazz and revue. It had a 
splendid market place; temples of 
various kinds. It contained some 
Catholic churches, in one of which 
is to be seen a magnificent bap- 
tismal pool with Byzantine orna- 
mentation. 

This is by no means an isolated 
instance of a deserted city; we have 
named a number of others already, 
but of those we do not intend to 
write, for something at least is 
known of them by most readers. 
It is of others, of which the or- 
dinary reader very likely has never 
even heard, that we may give a few 
details. 

Let us take the stride from Africa 
to Ceylon and consider the vast and 
ruined city of Anuradhapura, near 
the center of that island. It was the 
capital of the island in the fifth 
century B. c. and remained the seat 
of royalty until a. p. 769—a long 
run. It was square, and each of 
its sides measured sixteen miles. 
Thus it covered 256 square miles. 
The city of Toronto, where these 
lines are being penned, covers 37.27 
square miles, so that it is a mere 
babe by the side of the former cap- 
ital of the Singhalese. In the year 
mentioned above it was abandoned 
by royalty; deserted by almost all 
its inhabitants; covered rapidly by 
the jungle, which, once let in, as 
one of Kipling’s stories tells us, 
quickly obliterates all traces of 
man’s handiwork; and only in re- 
cent years has it been cleared up 
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by the labors of the British. There 
may be seen the relics of a great 
and magnificent city, with wonder- 
ful carvings and pillars and all the 
other traces of former magnif- 
icence, deserted almost entirely for 
years. 

Not quite; for in the center of 
the city is a very famous shrine of 
Buddhism. Asoka was the founder 
of a military empire in India in the 
third century B. c. and, apart from 
that, was a really great man and a 
very fervent Buddhist who sought 
to spread the Buddhist religion. 
Amongst other projects in connec- 
tion with this propaganda, he sent 
his son Mahinda to Ceylon to im- 
pose Buddhism on that country. 
Mahinda took with him a cutting 
from the celebrated bo tree under 
which Buddha believed that he had 
found enlightenment, and that cut- 
ting very naturally he took to Anu- 
radhapura and there handed it over 
to the Buddhist monks, and there it 
grew into a tree and still remains 
where it was planted by them. 
Nothing may ever be removed from 
the sacred tree, but the leaves which 
fall from it in the course of nature 
may be taken away, and the present 
writer has one from this spot in his 
possession. It is a kind of fig 
(Ficus religiosa), and there is a 
story that the monks during a great 
drought kept the tree alive by liba- 
tions of their own very scanty sup- 
plies of milk. At any rate, there 
it is, and it is a great center of pil- 
grimage for pious Buddhists. A 
later dynasty, the Gupta, as far as 
possible drove Buddhism out of 
India, where there are only nine 
millions professing that belief out 
of over two hundred millions of 
people. But in Ceylon it still 
remains a force, and, apart from 
Anuradhapura, there is the cele- 
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brated temple of Buddha’s tooth at 
Kandy. ( 

Let us take another long stride 
to Cambodia in Indo-China. This 
little known country is inhabited 
by a race of Mongolian origin, and 
in the recesses of the interior there 
are the remains of the once great 
city of Angkor. In the seventh 
century of our era this place had a 
population estimated at one million 
souls. Yet it became completely de- 
serted and, like the city in Ceylon, 
covered by jungle, which has re- 
cently been cleared off by the 
French, who now hold the country. 
Amongst other things in that great 
city is a marvelous temple built by 
a people called Khmers for Hindu- 
istic worship, though, as it was 
handed over to Buddhists as soon 
as it was built, it never was used 
for the ceremonies to which all its 
numerous carvings point. It is 796 
feet long and 588 feet broad. York 
Cathedral, the largest church in 
England, is 486 by 104, ‘so that 
Angkor is half as long again and 
more than five times its width. 
Many pictures of the places men- 
tioned so far may be seen in the 
pages of the work under review; 
amongst them a wonderful illustra- 
tion of this temple at Angkor, with 
the gigantic stone snake supported 
by a long row of stone figures of 
men, which points to snake-wor- 
ship,—no part of Buddhism, of 
course,—one of the various cults 
which it was originally intended 
should occupy its walls. 

Perhaps the most wonderful of 
all are the ruins of the great Bud- 
dhistic temple of Buro Budor in the 
center of Java. That island, “the 
flower of Malaysia,” with its strik- 
ing Malay inhabitants of the 
Menangkabau race, was once pre- 
dominantly Buddhist and then be- 
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came, what it now is, mainly 
Mohammedan, that is, amongst the 
Malay inhabitants, for there are 
others. Curiously enough, Bali to 
the east of Java and almost part of 
it, with a similar race, escaped the 
influence of Islam and remains 
Buddhistic, though here, as else- 
where, the cult is overlaid with 
fetishism and many other pagan 
accretions. 

Buro Budor was built somewhere 
in the ninth century of the Chris- 
tian Era to contain some relic of 
Buddha. It fell into disuse when 
the religion of the island was 
changed; was covered by jungle; 
and has been cleared by the Dutch 
who occupy the island. It is an 
immense and impressive building, 
with a central dagoba or cupola 
which is fifty-two feet in diameter, 
and two linear miles of carvings 
illustrating scenes in the mythical 
career of Buddha. It certainly 
gives one pause to reflect on the 
erection of these great cities and 
splendid temples; on their deser- 
tion, and their concealment by the 
flood of vegetation, which, in trop- 
ical countries so rapidly over- 
whelms when not excluded; and on 
their unveiling by alien races to 
whom they are mere objects of 
curiosity. 

One other object of great histor- 
ical and archzological interest also 
pictured in these volumes is the 
Great Wall of China. Somewhere 
about 250 B. c. there arose in China 
—then called, from a body of 
people living on the Sungari River, 
Khitai (the “Cathay” of the well- 
known line: “Better fifty years of 
Europe than a cycle of Cathay”)— 
a personage known as Shi Hwang- 
ti, or First Universal Emperor. He 
banded together his peoples and 
the neighboring tribes against the 
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Hiung-Nu, or Huns, an Asiatic 
horde of horsemen who ravaged 
Europe under Attila. He formed 
an army of 300,000 men and ex- 
pelled the troublers of his land, 
and, in order to keep them out, he 
ordered the construction of the 
Great Wall. The Romans later on 
did the same thing in the north of 
England to exclude the turbulent 
Picts and Caledonians. But their 
wall, though it is marvelous enough, 
is only some sixty odd miles in 
length, whereas the Chinese wall 
extends to eighteen hundred miles. 
It is twenty-two feet in height, 
twenty in thickness, and has a forty- 
foot tower every hundred yards of 
its eighteen hundred miles. Like 
the Roman wall, it relentlessly pur- 
sues its way over hills and valleys, 
and seems to have effectually car- 
ried out the purpose for which it 
was erected. It had, however, an 
effect which could hardly have 
been expected, for the hordes of 
Huns, balked in their efforts 
against China, turned back upon 
themselves and made for other 
parts of the Old Continent, Europe 
included. 

A few words as to the First Uni- 
versal Emperor before we leave this 
subject. After his great efforts and 
their success, he was very naturally 
surrounded by the usual band of 
sycophants and flatterers, and it is 
evident that he was no Canute. 
When they told him that all history 
must commence with his reign, he 
concluded that all history should 
so commence, and ordered the de- 
struction of all the books in the 
land. Some bibliophiles there were 
—and one’s sympathies go out to 
them—who could not bear to carry 
out this harsh order. The Emperor 
had diligent search made and dis- 
covered, so it is said, no less than 
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four hundred and sixty of these 
book-lovers, all of whom he buried 
alive. The hint was sufficient, and 
there does not seem to have been 
any more book-hoarding in that 
country at that time. When the 
monarch had ended his career, his 
son—a feeble person he turned out 
to be, for he lost the vast empire 
which his father had gained—de- 
termined that so great a man 
should have suitable burial, and 
had a mausoleum erected for him 
somewhat on the lines of the re- 
cently explored tomb of the young 
Pharaoh Tut-ankh-amen in Egypt. 
When it was completed and the 
Emperor’s body laid in its resting- 
place, he gathered together those of 
the late monarch’s concubines who 
had borne no children, and herded 
them into the recesses of the bury- 
ing-place with the observation that 
it was not fitting that those who 
had borne his father no children 
should survive him. Then it was 
pointed out that perhaps the ar- 
tisans who had made the mauso- 
leum would know its secrets and 
some day open it up. Whereon 
they, too, were driven alive into its 
recesses, and the whole body of 
living men and women were walled 
in with the dead Emperor and left 
to perish. Such were absolute mon- 
archs in those days. 

The civilizations of which we 
have been treating are all of the Old 
World, but our own continent is 
not without its relics of ancient 
peoples worthy of consideration and 
well dealt with in the volumes with 
which we are concerned. The great 
and cruel civilizations of the Amer- 
ican Continent belong to its more 
southern parts, the Aztecs of the 
table-lands of Mexico, and the still 
more remarkable Mayas of Yuca- 
tan. Fond tales have assured us 
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that these latter peoples were from 
Egypt, from Phoehicia; that they 
were ancient Hindus; it is a wonder 
that they have not been identified, 
like so many other races in all parts 
of the world, with the Lost Ten 
Tribes—perhaps they have. They 
were one of the American peoples 
all apparently Asiatic in their or- 
igin and all entering the continent 
by its northwestern gate in the re- 
gions of Alaska. Like the Aztecs, 
these peoples had a legendary hero- 
teacher who instructed them in ciy- 
ilization and town-building, and, 
like them again, they had a supreme 
god, and used a carefully compiled 
calendar. 

But, for the moment, the inter- 
esting point about this people was 
their skill in architecture and in 
stone-carving. In the latter direc- 
tion we have the huge steles which 
were set up to mark periods of five 
years, the earth monsters, and the 
remarkable carvings in low relief, 
including what is called the cross 
of Palenque, in which, on one side, 
is the god of fecundity and, on 
the other, Hunaphue, the chief aide 
of the supreme god, whilst on the 
top of the main cross is the 
royal quetzal bird, sacred to the 
sun. 

One of their most celebrated cities 
is that of Ch’ich’en Itza in Yuca- 
tan, where there are a series of re- 
markable buildings called by more 
or less fanciful names, such as the 
House of the Nuns, and the Caracol 
or House of the Snail. The Temple 
of Tigers or, as it more properly 
should be, Jaguars, has a fine frieze 
of these creatures, and columns de- 
signed after rattlesnakes. In the 
Chichanchob, or Red House, there 
is still existent some of the fine 
woodwork with which it was 
adorned. Perhaps the most impos- 
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ing of the erections is the Castillo, 
dating back to the eleventh or 
twelfth century of our era, a pyra- 
mid two hundred feet high and 
with one hundred and two steps 
leading to the temple on its summit. 
Yaxchilan, another city, contains a 
great building called the Palace, an 
illustration of the architectural 
skill of the Mayas. Their works 
are wonderful, but they will not 
bear comparison with those of the 
other side of the Atlantic, either in 
extent or in magnificence. 

Here we must reluctantly leave 
these volumes, casting a longing, 
lingering look on the pages which 
deal with Egypt, Assyria, the works 
of the Cave Artists, Pergamos—a 
hundred other fascinating relics of 
bygone civilizations. But enough 
has been said, we hope, to show 
what a wealth of information there 
is in this work, and no praise can 
possibly be too high for the illus- 
trations, whether colored or un- 
colored. 

Before closing, however, it may, 
perhaps, be of interest to consider 
for a brief space the curious phe- 
nomenon of the rise, fall, and often 
disappearance of great nations. 
They struggle, usually painfully, 
towards a place of primacy; they 
attain to it and for a time maintain 
that primacy; then they decline, 
suddenly or gradually; and they 
never get a second chance. Once 
down, they are, in the language of 
the ring, down and out. Such seems 
to be the general rule, and the 
causes are diverse and often very 
much deeper down than many sus- 


t. 

Let us take the case of the Greeks 
and the Romans and see how their 
prosperous times and their decline 
may be analyzed. Athens, from 530 
to 430 B. c., had but a small popula- 
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tion to be sure, some 90,000 free- 
men; yet from that population and 
during that period no less than 
fourteen of the world’s greatest 
geniuses arose. No such phenom- 
enon, nor anything like it, has ever 
been observed elsewhere, and in- 
deed it is hardly too much to say 
that the thoughts of Greece in 
those days have dominated the 
thoughts of the educated world ever 
since. As to Rome, perhaps we 
may say that its greatest period 
was that of the Par Romana when 
the doors of the Temple of Janus 
were closed from 29 B. c. to A. D. 
242. Now we know that there are 
cycles in the weather. There are 
short fifteen-year cycles described 
by Bruckner and worked out from 
1691-1909. The last mentioned 
year was the fourteenth of “cold- 
damp,” so that, if he is accurate, 
we are just about to enter a new 
period of that kind after one of 
“dry-warm.” But there are much 
greater fluctuations, and from 500 
B. C. to A. D. 200 there was a plu- 
vial period in Europe, that is, a 
period during which there was a 
quite adequate supply of rain; the 
rivers ran full and agriculture 
prospered. 

One result of this was quiet be- 
havior of the peoples along the 
steppe regions, which, arid and 
sandy like North Germany, or bare 
and semi-arctic like Siberia, will 
never support a large population 
even in good times nor a moderate 
one in bad. Hence many of the 
troubles of southern Europe. But 
at the time we are dealing with, all 
went well. The steppes were well 
supplied with water, and there was 
no need for the inhabitants to trek 
to more favored districts. Another 
result was that agriculture pros- 
pered in Italy, in fact all round the 




















Mediterranean, and, as a result, 
there grew up a prosperous, con- 
tented, peasant proprietorship in 
many parts, with at any rate gener- 
ally distributed agriculture every- 
where, and a hardy, healthy race 
of people. But this day was to pass 
and a dry cycle to come into exist- 
ence. And what happened? The 
rivers ran low, and marshy places 
formed, the home of the Anopheles 
which carries the malaria parasite; 
and Greece, first affected, fell from 
its great estate. The same thing, 
but somewhat later, happened in 
Italy, when the pestiferous marshes 
of the Campagna came into exist- 
ence. There, also another misfor- 
tune arose, for, with the deficient 
rainfall, agriculture began to suffer 
and the peasant proprietors could 
no longer carry on. They had to 
sell, and rich men began to ac- 
cumulate huge estates. 


“Tll fares the land... 
Where wealth accumulates and 
men decay.” 
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And it was so in Italy, which 
should have been/ as it had been, 
a country of mixed agriculture; 
but which became one where olives, 
vines, and flocks supplanted corn 
lands and all that they meant. For 
the first time the importation of 
corn became necessary. “Panem 
et Circenses” followed and the 
downfall of the Empire as a dom- 
inant feature in Europe. Such 
are the conclusions recently ar- 
rived at by the labors of Science, 
and they are at least interesting 
and suggestive. 

There are, of course, many 
causes for the ups and downs of 
races, but only this one can be in- 
dicated here. To the student of 
history, even the amateur student 
who can find great joy in his 
studies, the contemplation of the 
vast works depicted throughout the 
pages of the volumes which have 
provoked these comments, will 
form the theme of many a medita- 
tion on the “old, far-off, forgotten 
things” with which they deal. 

















TO BARBARY I HAVE NOT SAILED. 

























A Fantasy. 
By ELeanor RocGers Cox. 


To Barbary I have not sailed 
By any ship, but yet I know 
In Barbary are crystal trees 
Whereon great stars, like apples, grow. 


And when by morn’s awaking breath 

To chiming life the boughs are stirred, 
A silver fire of music shakes 

To raptured song each drowsing bird. 


In Barbary by light o’ moon 
Tall gold and scarlet toadstools dance 
Around a pearl-white princess laid 
Forever in a cloudy trance. 


And Time itself is as a song 

That unremembered drifts away, 
As drift pale swans along the tides 
That lave the dawn-bright feet of day. 




















MY FRIEND JOHN RUSKIN. 


By May BATEMAN. 


ERY long ago, in what a small 
niece of mine calls “the Middle 
Ages when you was young,” John 
Ruskin, then a very old man, not 
far from death, came to see us. 

My mother’s diary, kept with 
Victorian precision in the hand- 
writing of some Book of Beauty 
heroine, noted the fact simply 
enough: “Mr. Ruskin spent the day 
and asked to come again next after- 
noon.” 

We lived at that time in a de- 
lightful old house in Canonbury, 
with powder closets and dark re- 
cesses, and a hall which began like 
the tail end of a T and then wid- 
ened out; paneled rooms which 
some Philistine of the past had 
whitewashed, and all manner of 
strange stairways and enchanted 
places where in the day you played 
hide-and-seek with only a thrilling 
sense of portent,—but which, at 
dusk, were full of lurking terrors 
and little whispering echoes unlike 
any human sounds you had ever 
heard. Rumor said that part of 
Queen Elizabeth’s personal suite 
had lain there when her Majesty 
slept at Canonbury Tower, hard by. 
If so, she had possibly visited the 
smaller demesne, which may have 
accounted for some of what, to a 
child’s view, was unaccountable in 
our beloved, if at times mysterious, 
home. 

My father had lately died, and 
the children, who, in spite of his 
long illness of exceptional suffer- 
ing, had learned to look at his sick 
bed as the source of light and radi- 





Nobody “under- 
stood” children quite as he had. 
Nothing could be the same as if he 
were there, and nobody had told 
us that “death, which takes away, 
takes but the half of what he seems 


ance, were bereft. 


to take.” Our best playmate was, 
anyway, hidden.... Ordinary 
“grown-ups,” for instance, simply 
wouldn’t understand that when you 
ran races in the garden and went 
on running until breath failed and 
you fainted, it wasn’t just from 
naughtiness or even “being silly,” 
but because you were Pheidippides 
bringing the news to Lacedemon. 
... You got entangled in words, try- 
ing to explain, at seven years old. 
The mere sight of grim or bewil- 
dered faces confronting you froze 
the words on your lips, and you 
went blank and cold. Like so many 
other children, you wondered if, 
after all, you did really belong at all 
to a family that was so utterly 
without comprehension. It was 
almost as if some one had brought 
you there at night, and just dumped 
you down, like a waif, on the door- 
step, to be taken in by strangers. ... 
But there was one’s mother and 
there had been one’s father... . 
And presently came Mr. Ruskin.... 

On the formidable occasion of 
the Professor’s first visit, we chil- 
dren were dressed, I remember, in 
“straight-down” terra-cotta velvet 
frocks, ad la Kate Greenaway. We 
were brought into the drawing- 
room because, hearing that there 
were children in the house, Mr. 
Ruskin had asked specially to see 











TO BARBARY I HAVE NOT SAILED. 
A Fantasy. 
By ELeanor RoGers Cox. 


To Barbary I have not sailed 
By any ship, but yet I know 
In Barbary are crystal trees 
Whereon great stars, like apples, grow. 


And when by morn’s awaking breath 

To chiming life the boughs are stirred, 
A silver fire of music shakes 

To raptured song each drowsing bird. 


In Barbary by light o’ moon 
Tall gold and scarlet toadstools dance 
Around a pearl-white princess laid 
Forever in a cloudy trance. 


And Time itself is as a song 
That unremembered drifts away, 

As drift pale swans along the tides 
That lave the dawn-bright feet of day. 




















MY FRIEND JOHN RUSKIN. 


By May BATEMAN. 


ERY long ago, in what a small 
niece of mine calls “the Middle 
Ages when you was young,” John 
Ruskin, then a very old man, not 
far from death, came to see us. 

My mother’s diary, kept with 
Victorian precision in the hand- 
writing of some Book of Beauty 
heroine, noted the fact simply 
enough: “Mr. Ruskin spent the day 
and asked to come again next after- 
noon.” 

We lived at that time in a de- 
lightful old house in Canonbury, 
with powder closets and dark re- 
cesses, and a hall which began like 
the tail end of a T and then wid- 
ened out; paneled rooms which 
some Philistine of the past had 
whitewashed, and all manner of 
strange stairways and enchanted 
places where in the day you played 
hide-and-seek with only a thrilling 
sense of portent,—but which, at 
dusk, were full of lurking terrors 
and little whispering echoes unlike 
any human sounds you had ever 
heard. Rumor said that part of 
Queen Elizabeth’s personal suite 
had lain there when her Majesty 
slept at Canonbury Tower, hard by. 
If so, she had possibly visited the 
smaller demesne, which may have 
accounted for some of what, to a 
child’s view, was unaccountable in 
our beloved, if at times mysterious, 
home. 

My father had lately died, and 
the children, who, in spite of his 
long illness of exceptional suffer- 
ing, had learned to look at his sick 
bed as the source of light and radi- 


ance, were bereft. Nobody “under- 
stood” children quite as he had. 
Nothing could be the same as if he 
were there, and nobody had told 
us that “death, which takes away, 
takes but the half of what he seems 
to take.” Our best playmate was, 
anyway, hidden.... Ordinary 
“grown-ups,” for instance, simply 
wouldn’t understand that when you 
ran races in the garden and went 
on running until breath failed and 
you fainted, it wasn’t just from 
naughtiness or even “being silly,” 
but because you were Pheidippides 
bringing the news to Lacedzemon. 
...- You got entangled in words, try- 
ing to explain, at seven years old. 
The mere sight of grim or bewil- 
dered faces confronting you froze 
the words on your lips, and you 
went blank and cold. Like so many 
other children, you wondered if, 
after all, you did really belong at all 
to a family that was so utterly 
without comprehension. It was 
almost as if some one had brought 
you there at night, and just dumped 
you down, like a waif, on the door- 
step, to be taken in by strangers.... 
But there was one’s mother and 
there had been one’s father. ... 
And presently came Mr. Ruskin... . 

On the formidable occasion of 
the Professor’s first visit, we chil- 
dren were dressed, I remember, in 
“straight-down” terra-cotta velvet 
frocks, ad la Kate Greenaway. We 
were brought into the drawing- 
room because, hearing that there 
were children in the house, Mr. 
Ruskin had asked specially to see 
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us. He was sitting in a big arm- 
chair near the long window with 
deep medilar curtains, against whose 
panes the fingers of the jasmine 
outside used to tap little notes of 
invitation—friendly invitations in 
the day-time, though at night the 
note altered, just as the look of the 
dear familiar garden altered then, 
when the trees took strange com- 
panions and even the bushes be- 
came shelters for strange secret 
fears. I remember standing mul- 
ishly against the door, and then 
being suddenly aware that I must 
have known that kind old face all 
my life, and running as swiftly as 
possible across the long room to be 
caught closely in expectant arms. 

Mr. Ruskin looked like Merlin, I 
thought, very wise and wonderful. 
But he didn’t frighten me, as Mer- 
lin certainly would have done, if 
he had suddenly materialized. .. . 
His hair was very soft and silky, 
and we stroked it, gently, now and 
again. And his voice, to us, at least, 
always seemed to have a wistful 
note in it, as if it came from far 
away. It held us, like a spell. He 
won my heart at once, upon two 
counts. He called me by the second 
name, by which I have, all my life, 
vainly tried to be known, and talked 
respectfully of a secret ambition. I 
had lately won a guinea prize for a 
rather priggish story illustrating a 
picture in Cassell’s Magazine, 
“Little Wide Awake” — having 
written it entirely alone and sent it 
off all by myself, without anyone 
knowing a word about the matter 
until the thrilling news of success 
came. An elder sister had told the 
Professor about it. 

“So you mean to make stories 
some day, Geraldine?” he said. 

We owed to my elder sister 
Maud (afterwards to be the first 
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member of our generation who was 
reconciled to the Catholic Church) 
the privilege of knowing Mr. Ruskin 
at all. She had compiled the 
Ruskin Birthday Book when she 
was about eighteen years old, and 
the Professor thought so well of it 
that he induced his publisher’s 
daughter to make some improve- 
ments and additions, and then 
brought the book out at his own 
expense, I believe, paying my sister 
for the rights. Strictly speaking, he 
was her “treasure trove.” Looking 
back, it seems to me that my sister 
Gabrielle (now for over twenty-five 
years a Carmelite nun) and myself 
must have been quite amazingly 
selfish to have monopolized so 
much of a busy man’s time as we 
did, both at home and abroad. We 
looked upon him—I especially, be- 
ing much the more assertive of the 
two—as our individual property, 
and vehemently resented the at- 
tempt of any unfortunate grown-up 
to make the least claim on his time 
when he came to see us. We had 
adopted him, once and for all. We 
“belonged,” and grown-ups were 
only allowed an innings—grudg- 
ingly—when we were safely in our 
beds. 

He told us things simply and 
naturally, just as our father had, 
with the same exquisite frankness 
and understanding. He never made 
the mistake of so many well-inten- 
tioned elders, of “talking down” to 
us. He chose words which sang in 
our hearts and were all the more 
magical and entertaining because 
we didn’t always know their mean- 
ing. And when he made stories in 
stones for us, we had no idea that 
we were being taught, even though 
my father had made us know al- 
ready that learning was one of the 
loveliest adventures in the world. 
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Ruskin taught us on his lines to 
value words, to try to use them 
aright, and recognize how each had 
its appointed work and could not 
recklessly be interchanged with 
another. A slab of quartz in his 
hands was a faéry casket of mar- 
vels; we loved to see the veins of 
fine gold running through. Blue 
chalcedony—the very phrase was 
an inspiration; the actual specimen 
a thing of joy. Walks became 
quests under his guidance; the 
country, a storehouse of secret 
treasures; every cliff a wonder 
world. Gold dust, which I had 
never seen before, made the Arabian 
Nights more real than even they 
had ever been. Stories took shape 
as, speechless with ecstasy, you 
spilled the lovely shining particles 
out of a vial into a small palm... . 
Taken to some new place, you were 
on the rim of who knew which 
thrilling phase of the unknown? 
Geology was no science, but a 
golden gateway. The seashore was 
God’s mint, and the whole world 
His Book of Lovely Wonders. 

But Ruskin did not always sit in 
the Professor’s chair, even with us 
upon his knee, nor was he only in- 
terested in our small attempts to 
learn things. He was, above all, 
our playfellow. He could “make 
believe” as well as any child might; 
and he was always extremely seri- 
ous over his make-believes, unlike 
most grown-up folk, who will talk 
to children with a tiresome lip- 
twist that may, at any moment, 
break into a smile. He knew, too, 
how, deep down in the heart of a 
child, is the craving for what I 
might call pictorial words—words 
glowing with life and color, wholly 
unlike the drab commonplace talk 
most children are accustomed to. 

The first letter he ever wrote me 
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—the only one in which he ever 
called me “May,” is 4 good example: 


“My Precious Little May: If you 
were but here instead of March! 
Or if you were but here in March, 
I shouldn’t mind March any more. 
Such a pretty name to have and 
such a dear little girl to be called 
it. I must (that’s a good word 
sometimes, as well as ‘may’—the 
word I don’t like is ‘mustn’t’)— 
must and will have you here some 
sweet Maytime when our wild 
cherries are in blossom—you never 
saw anything so lovely, great tall 
trees of living snow among the dark 
pinewoods. I’ve put the Chamonix 
honey in a glacier glass for you, if 
only, only it comes safe. If it’s 
broken and the honey wasted, Ill 
send you some more in its native 
tubs; one can’t get it in the grub, 
now, for they, the people, not the 
bees! make little flat casks like 
things to be carried on doll’s shoul- 
ders and fill them brimful—but I 
hadn’t a full one to send, or it 
should have come at once instead 
of the glass. Anyway, I think 
you'll like the white Alpine flower 
purity of it—and that if the cold is 
not gone yet, it will help to take it 
away....” 


The Professor never allowed him- 
self to be sentimentally lax in driv- 
ing a necessary lesson home, even 
when dealing with a child of only 
eight years old. Like my father, he 
trusted one’s honor implicitly, be- 
lieving that tests in discipline and 
unselfishness were to be welcomed, 
rather than evaded, however young 
one was. 

“Surprise” postal packets, com- 
mon enough to the children of the 
Georgian era, were not so often re- 
ceived by the children of my day. 
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I was the youngest of thirteen, and 
though in theory the youngest 
“comes off best,” in practice, when 
there are so many to be remem- 
bered, the generosity of long-suffer- 
ing relatives and family friends 
tends to wear thin. ... Birthday 
presents in the household were few 
and far between; “unbirthday” 
presents, very rare quantities until 
Mr. Ruskin came into one’s life. 
One day, a registered parcel came 
for me, and to this hour, I remem- 
ber the excitement of opening it. ... 
Wrapper after wrapper came away, 
and at last there appeared a soli- 
taire board of pure ebony, with 
marbles from Lucca and Siena and 
the Pyrenees, veined with threads 
of exquisite color—the central one 
an amethyst. Even the outside 
wrapper, with “Miss Geraldine 
Bateman” carefully printed in cap- 
itals, was a treasure in itself. It 
was to be all that was left me. 

“I certainly must and will take 
you away from your books, but not 
to play solitaire,” came the answer 
to my ecstatic thanks. “The box 
was meant for Gabbie” (my sister’s 
pet-name), “not for you. I sol- 
emnly impressed on Baxter it was 
for ‘Miss Gabrielle,’ and so sol- 
emnly that I suppose I tumbled 
him over on the other side and he 
went back to Geraldine.” 

The solitaire board was naturally 
retrieved by its legitimate owner. 

“Darling Geraldine,” came a let- 
ter, two days later. “You're a dear 
—about the box; but I knew you 
would be, and I’m glad it was mis- 
directed, for you have had the 
double pleasure of first getting it 
and then giving it, and I’ve had the 
double pleasure of giving it to you 
both. But I must find something 
to keep us both—off our books!” 
Mr. Ruskin never bribed us to 
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do the right thing. He took it for 
granted that you couldn’t possibly 
want to do wrong things when 
once you knew they were wrong. 
Heroism was splendid, and if you 
didn’t learn when you were quite 
small to be heroic in small things, 
how ever could you expect to 
achieve any sort of “greatness” 
later? He taught us to apply sim- 
ple rules, just as my father did, to 
little things; I can remember that 
one of us, when quite a child, de- 
liberately loitered over doing things 
which she was naturally quick at, 
so that a sister who was rather 
slower-witted should get the credit 
of being first in consequence. . 
He had an almost uncanny 
knack of seeing in what direction 
lay the worst temptations of a 
child of eight, accustomed, from 
five years old, to be let loose in a 
big library, the very smell of whose 
books was in itself a spell. We 
had all begun to read at what 
would now seem an incredibly 
early age. Gabrielle and I knew 
scene upon scene from Romeo and 
Juliet, Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
and so on, by heart when we were, 
respectively, seven and eleven and 
a half years old, and at four and 
a half one of us, anxious to “show 
off,” spelled out a verse—of course, 
it was the wrong one—which she 
thought would fall to her share at 
morning prayers, electrifying a 
large family audience by first sol- 
emnly reading it out “all alone” 
and then with equal rapidity burst- 
ing into a flood of excited tears. 
“Darling Geraldine,” Mr. Ruskin 
wrote, on one occasion. “Your 
letter’s lovely, and I am so very 
glad you are reading Scott. Read 
very slowly, notice every word, and 
stop steadily at a given time and 
don’t read a word more. There’s 
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as much heroism in stopping prop- 
erly in a novel as in bearing pain.” 

He advocated marking and un- 
derlining favorite passages in 
books, and—a good lesson—made 
me save up my penny-a-week 
pocket money to buy books in as 
good a binding as I could afford, 
rather than in paper editions. 

As to favorite bits, “that ques- 
tion is really a very difficult one. 
But in general it is safest to re- 
solve to read straightforward and 
carefully always. I have many 
favourite Psalms and favourite 
chapters and learn verses out of 
them rather than others.... I 
should save money if I were you 
to buy the very nicest edition (of 
Scott’s novels) with the greenest 
of backs. I am greatly pleased at 
finding Sir John Lubbock’s library 
here (at Oxford) as gay as a 
painted window with beautiful 
bindings.” 

All this training was good but 
the best thing that Mr. Ruskin did 
for me was something the extent 
of which he was never to realize 
in his lifetime. He was the first 
person to put a Catholic book of 
prayers into my hands. 

It came about through, I sup- 
pose, the love of Italy which he 
woke in us, impressionable chil- 
dren. The first stories which he 
ever read us were not his own tales 
but Miss Alexander’s Roadside 
Songs of Tuscany, then, I believe, 
in proof. I can see him now, as I 
write, with the glow of firelight 
illuminating the folio of the MS. 
or large printed page; a thin pa- 
thetic figure, with a student droop 
to the neck, and eyes that looked 
at life through a veil of vision. All 
of us, clustering just as near as we 
might; one absorbed child on his 
knee, another at his feet; more on 
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the arms of the chair, and more 
still, leaning over its back, grading 
from eight years old to more than 
twenty-eight. ... The night shut 
splendidly away, and the shadows, 
which wreathed into such eerie 
forms in that strange room, stilled 
for the time being; fear checked, 
as it were, by the sheer force of 
love and kindness. The soft voice 
dripping words rhythmically into 
the silence—words that told, and 
took color, so that, as we listened, 
the high walls seemed to dissolve 
and float filmily into space, and 
we were out amongst the olives 
and ilex groves of Tuscany, smell- 
ing the warm smell of huge grapes 
that hung like purple blossoms, 
breathing perfumed air which 
came straight from the generous 
heart of the south wind. 

To this day, the name of certain 
villages in Tuscany move me be- 
cause, across the bridge of years, 
a dead man’s voice still carries. 

Followed, the memorizing of the 
stories of Beatrice, and Edwige, 
and the rest—all filled with faith, 
to move mountains, Catholic faith 
at that.... The rich sound of 
an occasional Italian word or two 
which came into the story were 
grateful to the ear; we children 
went to sleep repeating them. 
Came the desire to learn a lan- 
guage which made such ceaseless 
music in the heart. 

“Darling Geraldine,” Mr. Ruskin 
wrote. “I send you a little Italian 
prayer book which contains... 
most of the Psalms in Italian and 
in Latin—the Latin good, the fixed 
standard of the Vulgate and early 
Church Service; the Italian very 
feeble but good enough for you to 
begin with. ... There’s no harm 
in your learning a little Latin at 
the same time. When you have 
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got on a little I will give you Fio- 
retti di San Francesco, which is 
graceful and simple Italian and 
full of nice little stories.” 

The prayer book was an Uffizio 
della B. V. Maria, arranged by 
Father G. Croiset. In addition to 
an introduction “to the most au- 
gust Queen of Heaven,” it con- 
tained preparations for hearing 
Mass, making Confessions and 
Communion; prayers to St. Joseph 
for a holy death; the Rosary; the 
Litany of Our Lady; prayers to our 
Guardian Angels; and hymns to 
Our Lady, one of which, at least, 
I learned by heart before I was 
nine years old: 


“O bella mia speranza, 

Dolce amor mio Maria, 
Tu sei la vita mia, 

La pace mia sei tu. 
Quando ti chiamo o penso 

A te, Maria, mi sento 
Tal gaudio e tal contento 

Che mi rapisce il cuor... .” 

The Fioretti came, a little later, 
a 1718 edition, on good paper with 
decorative headpieces. 

But they were the prayers of 
Father Croiset’s little book which 
really sank into one’s heart, all 
the deeper, probably, because, be- 
ing in a foreign language, one lin- 
gered over them more attentively. 
Unconsciously, so far as I was con- 
cerned, Catholic teaching must 
have become part of my life. It 
was strange that I never spoke 
about the meaning of the words I 
had learned to anyone, but it was 
not my habit to talk much about 
what I felt most. They fitted in 
with the many stralige imaginings 
of my childhood; the close sense 
of a guiding power which “made” 
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one do this or that; the very 
strong awareness, too, of definite 
active forces, about one, in con- 
flict; of never being. able really to 
make the excuse that one didn’t 
know when one did wrong, be- 
cause one had almost deliberately 
followed the darker of two clear 
directions. .. . 

Solemn words came back in odd 
moments of the day; moments of 
crisis, probably. They were more 
beautiful in Italian, but, with the 
book before me as I write, I give 
the rough translation of some 
which I remember vividly: 


“Christian, remember that to-day 
you have: 

God, to glorify; 

Jesus Christ, to imitate; 

The angels to honor; 

The Virgin and the saints to pray 
to; 

A soul to be saved; 

A body to be mortified; ... 

Time, to make the most of; ... 

Demons, to fight; ... 

And, perhaps, death to suffer, 

And Judgment to submit to.” 


La Vergine ed i santi da pre- 
gare, Surely, no one, day after 
day, can stumblingly speak to the 
tender Mother of God without hav- 
ing an answer to his prayer—with- 
out coming a small step nearer to 
the Bethlehem where she sstill 
awaits little children in faith, with 
her Child close to her heart, “le 
Puits de la Bonté sans fond, ... 
la Touriére des cceurs secs et clos,” 
as Huysmans calls her.* 

To John Ruskin’s unconscious 
influence, I believe that I partially 
owe the supreme gift of life— 
Catholic Faith. 

1La Cathédrale. 




















SANTA FE AND THE SOUTHWEST. 


By Brian P. 


HE traveler from an Eastern 
State, going towards Santa Fé 
will find himself, soon after leaving 
Kansas ' City, speeding along the 
route of the celebrated Santa Fé 
Trail—that pathway of romance 
and heroism which once led the 
feet of innumerable pioneers from 
the effete lands of the East into a 
region of the wildest and most 
reckless adventure. For, in the 
old Southwest, men were not only 
surrounded by the gorgeous fan- 
tasies of an extravagant scenery; 
they were in the midst of a coun- 
try where the adventurers of three 
civilizations struggled for exist- 
ence; where the Americano from 
the East found himself transported 
as if by magic into Catholic Spain, or 
even let down on the ancient levels 
of the Stone Age. Is it any won- 
der, then, that the little town which 
waits at the end of the Santa Fé 
Trail has always been tinged with 
the colors of Romance, and that 
the historic trail should have been 
regarded as a means of escape into 
the tinted landscapes of Long Ago? 
Even to-day, when the trail has 
changed into a pathway of shining 
steel, the pilgrim to Santa Fé is 
pleased to find himself in a curious 
land, a country that is extrava- 
gantly different from anything he 
has known in America. The rail- 
way stations are built to resemble 
missions or ancient chapels. They 
are named after mail-clad Spanish 
heroes with noble, resounding 
titles. Through them the traveler 
passes into a country so old that 
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to him it seems new and wonder- 
ful; an empty land, yet not a des- 
ert; a mountain country, that is 
not cold and cloudy. For Santa Fé 
dreams amid its encircling moun- 
tains at an elevation of 6,938 feet. 
Contrary to casual impressions, a 
great part of New Mexico and the 
Southwest is not a hot Sahara-like 
desert, but a cool, sunny mountain 
plateau, broken by towering peaks 
and dotted with a multitude of 
natural marvels. Here, too, are 
situated primitive communities as 
curious as can be found anywhere 
on the earth. For this country 
was already the seat of an old 
civilization when Plymouth was 
being settled. Here about 1606 
Don Juan de Ojnate, Adelantado, 
Governor and Captain-General of 
the Kingdom and Provinces of New 
Mexico, founded his capital. Two 
small Indian pueblos already 
marked the site. Long before 1606, 
however, the tale of Indian civili- 
zation in the Santa Fé country 
runs back into the mists of an 
earlier time—how much earlier no 
one knows for certain. Our South- 
western Indian civilization may 
have a history older thaa that of 
Egypt or Babylon. Hts antiquities 
are now known and celebrated 
wherever archzologists gather. It 
is for this reason that the Santa 
Fé area has been named “The 
Most Interesting Fifty Square Miles 
in America.” Nature, too, has been 
kind here. The skies are soft, and 
the hills throw out into the lu- 
minous air such splendor of color, 
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such fantasy of mass and form, 
that its beauty alone would give 
the region distinction among lovers 
of nature. 

This spacious, quiet, sunny land 
was also the theater for one of the 
most remarkable social and reli- 
gious experiments in _ history. 
Within its borders was established 
what one might call a spiritual em- 
pire, in which the attempt was 
made to build up a social order 
(for the American Indian) based 
on the Franciscan idea of human 
brotherhood. This dominion of 
the Missions was of vast extent. 
From the easternmost Mission in 
New Mexico to the most northerly 
in California is a distance of well 
over 1,500 miles, every yard of 
which had to be covered by the de- 
voted spiritual pioneers—on foot. 
Their treatment of the Indians is a 
unique, a shining example in the 
sad story of the red man. 

To gain a fuller comprehension 
of their work, let us leave Santa 
Fé for a moment and travel to the 
San Luis Rey Mission, which sits 
in a sleepy valley four miles from 
the sea, and about forty miles 
north of San Diego in California. 
The distance between this center 
of the Church and Santa Fé is over 
a thousand miles by rail, but the 
Friars of the olden days thought 
nothing of walking all the way, the 
rough trail carrying them over 
snowy mountain passes and 
through hot glaring deserts. While 
the California Missions date from 
one hundred to a hundred and 
fifty years later than those of New 
Mexico, they were very complete in 
their success. At the San Luis 
Rey Mission some thousands of 
Indians lived peaceably under the 
guidance of half a dozen Friars. 
These native Americans had been 
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taught and had wonderfully mas- 
tered the arts of civilization. They 
built a beautiful Mission and sur- 
rounded it with a thick wall em- 
bracing extensive grounds. They 
farmed and raised stock over an 
area of forty miles by thirty. They 
had schools, social life, dances, 
outings. The Mission Indians re- 
ceived no doles from any govern- 
ment at that time. They were 
self-supporting, the trustful chil- 
dren of the Mission. They do not 
seem to have been governed by 
armed force, since there were only 
four soldiers of Spain at the Mis- 
sion, and these I suspect the good 
Friars would gladly have dis- 
pensed with. In fact, ever since 
the occupation of the New World 
by Spain, the connection of the 
Missions with the political power 
was a source of weakness and ul- 
timately of disaster to the spiritual 
enterprise. If the whole subject of 
the relations between the Indians 
and the whites had been left in the 
hands of the Missions to manage 
through methods of love and per- 
suasion, the Southwest to-day 
might be the most progressive, the 
best educated section of the United 
States. 

The history of the Church else- 
where abundantly illustrates the 
possibility. St. Patrick, a former 
slave and swineherd, converted all 
Ireland, with not a single soldier be- 
hind him. And in the centuries fol- 
lowing, Irish missionaries, unaided 
and unarmed, set out by hundreds 
in frail barks to effect the conver- 
sion of Europe. They wandered 
among tribes of men so brutal and 
violent that the Southwest Indian is 
as a lamb to a tiger compared with 
them. There was no swordsman be- 
hind the Irish monk to extend a sec- 
ular protection over the man of faith. 




















But wherever the Spanish mis- 
sionaries went in the New World, 
the Cross was shadowed by the 
Flag—and the good Friars were 
to witness with bitterness, in later 
years, the dismemberment of their 
Missions with the ruin of the Span- 
ish cause. 

It is not generally known that 
long before the Eastern States were 
settled, there was an intense liter- 
ary activity in the Southwest and 
Mexico, an activity continuing for 
hundreds of years. There are still, 
to-day, thousands of unpublished 
Southwestern manuscripts reposing 
in the Archives in Madrid. How- 
ever, one might read all of our 
school history books without ever 
getting a glimpse behind the scenes 
at this fascinating Southwest and 
its life of the mind. Why is this? 
One can only try to explain that 
the New England communities 
were close to each other, compactly 
settled, not far from Europe, with 
no permanent Indian problem. Or, 
rather, the Indian problem was 
settled in New England by the 
white men exterminating the In- 
dians, full justification for this 
ruthlessness being found in the 
history of the Jews. 

This pathetic tale of the San 
Luis Rey Mission was related to 
the writer as he stood in the old 
compound. The Friar went on 
to say that, with Mexican inde- 
pendence, certain gentlemen came 
north “to free the Indians.” This 
was duly accomplished. The Mis- 
sion was broken up, and the sev- 
eral thousand natives told to shift 
for themselves. The wandering 
Amerinds, with regretful hearts, 
were forced to accept this strange 
gift of “freedom.” With the de- 
parture of the Friars, persons 


hitherto excluded arrived on the 
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scene. They were the free-traders 
and whisky-traders and other dark- 
ened souls. The great Mission 
herds of cattle were dispersed, the 
dairy broken up, weeds crept into 
the lovely garden. Drunken men 
slept off their whisky in the clois- 
ter, and the rattle of dice was 
heard where once only the silence 
breathed a perpetual prayer. Life 
became slack and went down into 
the muddy ways of the “civilized” 
animal man. As the creeping 
years went by, the roof of the Mis- 
sion fell in, and its solitary walls 
stood in terrible dignity, alone in 
an empty valley. Several genera- 
tions passed before the feeble hand 
of restoration raised a new but not 
a greater roof, and a trickle of 
spiritual life flowed in a channel 
which had once known a torrent. 
A new race has arrived in the 
Southwest, and, though not of the 
same faith as the Friars, they 
have learned to respect and admire 
the Missions, to regard them, and 
not the gold-seekers or real-estate 
boomers, as the true civilizers of 
the Southwest. Although our his- 
tories say little enough about it, 
the simple truth is that California 
was civilized before the Americans 
came and before gold was dis- 
covered. In a certain sense gold 
decivilized California. It took her 
many years to recover from the 
gold fever. 

The story of San Luis Rey is the 
story of virtually all the Missions. 
The downfall of the Mission was 
the ruin of the Indian. In 1833 
there were 30,000 Indians in Cali- 
fornia. In 1906 the native popula- 
tion was 2,855. To-day it is prob- 
ably less. When the United States 
annexed California, Los Angeles, 
for example, where there had been 
a thriving Mission, began to grow 
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into an American town. The 
“freed” Indians hung about the 
streets, listless. The employers of 
those days deliberately made the 
Indians drunk, then jailed them, 
and forced them to work off their 
fines. “Our treatment of these In- 
dians reads like a hideous night- 
mare,” says George Wharton 
James, a resident of Los Angeles 
and an authority on Southwestern 
history. And A. F. Bandelier, the 
premier Southwestern archzologist, 
wrote in 1893: “Only the pretexts 
have changed with the times, while 
the means have become, through 
the advance of knowledge, surer 
and more destructive. The Span- 
iards took and held the land and 
saved its inhabitants; in the United 
States we have destroyed the peo- 
ple to get their land. We approach 
them in the disguise of neighbors, 
pursue them and vex them, often 
for years at a time, till the desired 
offence is committed which affords 
us a pretext for removing them or 
exterminating them.” Those who 
have the courage to look further 
into this dark and discreditable 
chapter of our history should read 
Ramona by Helen Hunt Jackson. 
Thousands of visitors to California 
now make pilgrimage to “Ramona’s 
house” and to other places asso- 
ciated with this celebrated book. 
The new race, the Americanos, 
first became aware of the impor- 
tance of the Missions about twenty- 
five years ago, mainly through 
writers and artists who had noted 
the astonishing fact that, with all 
the mighty resources of our civili- 
zation behind us, we were unable 
to put up buildings in any way ap- 
proaching the beauty and appro- 
priateness of those erected by In- 
dians under Mission direction. The 
“new” architecture of the South- 
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west, both for public buildings and 
private dwellings, is based on the 
Mission and Pueblo Indian style. 
Santa Fé as a community may be 
said to have adopted the Pueblo 
Mission architecture. This little 
city is determined to stay the en- 
croachments of the Philistine taste 
on a town with an interesting his- 
tory and a splendid architectural 
tradition. Santa Barbara, founded 
by Padre Junipero Serra, is making 
a similar effort. Dr. Charles F. 
Lummis, of the Southwestern Mu- 
seum in Los Angeles, well known 
for his literary activities, is the 
author of a small propaganda book- 
let entitled Stand Fast, Santa Bar- 
bara. It is distributed by the 
Community Arts Association, a 
semi-public organization in Santa 
Barbara. The following quotations 
are from this booklet, which was 
first printed in the Santa Barbara 
Morning Press. Mr. Lummis’s 
words and their warm reception by 
the public illustrate the change in 
sentiment toward the old Missions. 


“There are now just two small 
cities left in the United States 
which are rich in historic Romance, 
‘Atmosphere,’ ‘Character,’-—and the 
fast diminishing chance to make 
themselves world-famous. These 
are Santa Fé, N. M., and Santa 
Barbara, here. The ‘Ancient City 
of the Holy Faith of St. Francis’ is 
a hundred and eighty years older 
than Santa Barbara, somewhat 
smaller, as picturesque in its dif- 
ferent way, and with a far more 
varied story in war and peace; 
with a fine, bracing climate at 7,000 
feet altitude. Fortunately ‘off the 
main line,’ it did not turn into a 
corrugated iron and tin-horn town 
when the railroad came. A few 
years ago some enterprising archi- 























tect persuaded some of the ‘pro- 
gressive’ citizens that ‘we really 
ought, you know, to have better, 
more modern buildings.’ And they 
went to it—with results somewhat 
akin to putting a plug hat on a 
burro. Then the Legislature was 
prevailed upon to give the ancient 
Palace of the Governors to the 
Museum of New Mexico, of which 
I was a founding Regent. We 
fixed up that historic building with 
scrupulous historic accuracy. Then, 
the School of American Research, 
of whose Managing Committee I 
am still a member, built across the 
street from the Palace the ‘Cathe- 
dral of the Desert’—probably the 
most interesting single edifice in 
the United States, of modern con- 
struction. It looks as old as its 
venerable neighbor; and while it 
will never have the same Romance, 
it helps to enhance and ennoble 
the Storied Past of Santa Fé. If 
we had built the Woolworth Build- 
ing in its place, it would not have 
given Santa Fé half the distinction 
and interest. 

“But our School of American Re- 
search did not stop there—nor 
with digging up prehistoric bones 
in Guatemala and the Chaco. It 
dug around among the ‘dead ones’ 
in Santa Fé, and wakened them 
to Opportunity and Taste. And 
behold! to-day the Santa Fé mer- 
chants who were dead-set to sur- 
round the old Plaza (the end of 
the historic Santa Fé Trail) with 
Fine, Tall, Modern, ‘American’ 
buildings, are now unanimous and 
enthusiastic for ‘The Santa Fé 
Style’—a fine, dignified, character- 
istic architecture of Spanish-Amer- 
ican habit, historically fit, and ar- 
tistically delightful. 

“The only ‘American’ architec- 
ture in existence is the Tepee of 
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the Plain Indians and the terraced 
houses of the Pueblos, plus the old 
log cabin. What they mean, is the 
architecture of Podunk, of Osh- 
kosh, or Wichita—all borrowed 
clumsily from poor foreign models 
—the hideous Queen Anne, the 
stupid Tudor, the hunchbacked 
Mansard, and so on down the list. 
Fitness was as little consulted as 
beauty—here in California you see 
many a Scandinavian roof built 
sharp so the ice cannot crush the 
roof! And in Los Angeles to-day 
they are building thousands of 
bungalows with thin roofs so low 
that in summer their owners will 
have frizzled brains—if any. 
Whereas the properly built Span- 
ish-American house is cool in sum- 
mer and warm in winter; it is 
easily made fireproof and earth- 
quake-proof—and, of course, it 
should be both. 

“Now I would like to see Santa 
Barbara set its mark to be the 
most Beautiful, the most Artistic, 
the most Distinguished and Fam- 
ous little city on the Pacific Coast. 

“Save the old Spanish songs of 
Santa Barbara! Save them and sing 
them! There are none so lovely 
among the hundred million Amer- 
icans of the East. They ought to be 
household words in Santa Barbara. 

“I am no Visionary, but a hard- 
beaded, hard-fisted graduate of the 
Frontier. If I have sometimes 
dreamed—well, the Southwest Mu- 
seum stands on its acropolis; the 
Old Missions of San Diego, Pala, 
San Juan Capistrano, and San Fer- 
nando are still mighty monuments 
instead of mounds of dust; the 
Warner’s Ranch Indians—the first 
Indians in our history to have that 
luck—are in a far better home than 
they were driven from—all be- 
cause it was dreamed Practically. 
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The Ideal lasts longer than any- 
thing you can buy or sell or build. 
And Romance is the Greatest 
Riches of Any People.” 


This rather extensive quotation 
from Dr. Lummis is inserted so 
that our readers can glimpse the 
fiery enthusiasm of the man who 
fought long against the public in- 
difference toward the vanishing 
beauty and romance of the Mis- 
sions. Through his works, such as 
The Land of Poco Tiempo and 
Strange Corners of Our Country, 
the reader can enter into the elu- 
sive spirit of the enchanting 
Southwest. 

Nowhere does one feel the lure of 
Southwestern romantic history more 
than at Santa Fé. Here the old 
Indian-Spanish-Catholic tradition 
not only survives, but is a living 
inspiration to the thousands who 
wander in every month of the 
summer by rail and by auto road 
over the old Santa Fé Trail. The 
City of St. Francis has a popula- 
tion of only 10,000, but many of 
these are painters, poets, and prose 
writers who have, perhaps, a 
greater proportion of the town's 
population interested in their ideas, 
than any other city of America. 
The first fruit of this civic appre- 
ciation and understanding is the 
State Museum. It seems strange 
that such a lovely flower of archi- 
tecture should be called a museum. 
It is also more poetically named 
the “Temple of St. Francis.” Ina 
pamphlet issued by the Chamber 
of Commerce the following note on 
the museum occurs, and it is 
quoted here to show that the Santa 
Fé movement is not a visionary 
propaganda confined to a few art- 
ists, but has behind it the full 
weight of all the citizens: 
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“In the Capital of Santa Fé, 
through the efforts of the School 
of American Research, there has 
been fostered a renaissance of this 
ancient American architecture so 
well adapted to its surroundings. 
The choicest flower of that old 
renaissance is the new museum 
building, or ‘Temple of St. Francis 
and the Martyrs,’ the dedication 
ceremonies beginning Nov. 24, 1917, 
and lasting until the evening of 
Thanksgiving Day.” 


Artists and architects have since 
come from all parts of the country 
to view this latest tribute to the 
gentle St. Francis, which some 
have named “The Cathedral of 
the Desert.” 

Six of the old Franciscan Mis- 
sion churches three hundred years 
old have contributed their lines to 
its fagade and are unified into one 
rhythm in its lines. These are 
Acoma, San Felipe, Cochiti, Pecos, 
Laguna, and Santa Ana. Two of 
these old Missions are already 
gone. The others are gradually 
decaying. The Temple was built 
none too soon. 

The lines of the temple flow 
softly from contour to contour— 
for this is the characteristic of the 
Pueblo style. Softness, color, a 
blending into the terraced eroded 
hills of the Southwest. 

Inside, in the Auditorium, the 
walls are decorated with paintings 
illustrating the life of St. Francis. 
The whole is in the spirit of a 
medieval chapel. There is a flagged 
floor and, for the audience, solid 
wooden benches. The massive 
doors are a reproduction from the 
Santa Clara Mission. 

The spirit of St. Francis seems 
truly to pervade the place—peace 
and beauty, the love of gentle and 
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simple things, a reverence express- 
ing itself through flowing line and 
soft color. 

In another part of the Museum, 
on two floors, are the picture gal- 
leries. All of the paintings are 
concerned with the Southwest and 
its life and color. Twenty-five 
years ago two painters wandered 
into the Santa Fé country. They 
had a horse-and-wagon outfit, with 
plenty of paints and canvas aboard. 
Exploring towards the northwest, 
they found the ancient Indian com- 
munal town of Taos—and there, 
gazing upon the lovely spot, they 
grew certain that America had 
scenery as paintable as any in the 
Mediterranean lands, as well as 
unspoilt aborigines living in a set- 
ting such as no part of Europe 
could furnish to-day. 

Presently unusual paintings be- 
gan to come from the Southwest. 
Viewing them in cold northern 
galleries, more than one critic de- 
clared, “There are no such colors 
in nature”; others were charmed 
by the warmth and revelation 
of the canvases. The painters’ 
colony increased with the years. 
What more could one want than 
to work with fellow artists in an 
aboriginal village—thirty miles 
from a railroad. Here was such 
peace as no city studio could give. 
Here was leisure for study and ex- 
perimentation. And models! Hun- 
dreds of Indians, men, women, and 
children—a race which had prac- 
ticed self-control for centuries, 
which had yielded little to the 
white man’s customs and condi- 
tions. Taos became the first native 
American art center. 

The colony grew and the fame of 
its output spread until in the sum- 
mers of to-day there are likely to 
be from fifty to a hundred painters 
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at work in the country round about 
Taos. 

The building of the Museum was 
a revelation to the good citizens of 
Santa Fé. The more “progressive” 
of them had thought with envy of 
the growth of Los Angeles and 
other Western cities. And out of 
their desires “improvements” had 
begun to appear in the architecture 
of the town. There was a moment 
when Santa Fé was about to be- 
come just like every other Amer- 
ican city, to lose its unique indi- 
viduality, to become convenient 
and ugly, but “modern.” The 
building of the Museum, with its 
incarnation of Pueblo character 
and Mission beauty, swept all such 
thoughts aside forever. Santa Fé, 
which was about to exchange its 
romantic birthright for standard- 
ized architecture, suddenly awoke 
and realized just what it was—a 
unique American town with a 
unique story of faith and heroism 
behind it; the only one unspoiled 
American town; a place with no 
industries to grow great with, but 
with beauty and charm and his- 
toric interest such as Americans 
travel overseas to find; the capital 
of “America’s Egypt.” 

Santa Fé realized its narrow es- 
cape from artistic extinction and 
turned to itself, to its own inner 
life, to its incredible history, to the 
pueblo founded on the faith of the 
Indian convert and Spanish padre 
—turned and began to build the 
old into new forms, a task to which 
the lovely flowing lines of the St. 
Francis Auditorium were a per- 
petual invitation. 

Every year, in September, the 
Indians from dozens of towns, 
with the artists, the civic author- 
ities, the churches, and the peo- 
ple, codperate in a grand Santa 
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Fé Fiesta. This is not something 
new. It is an annual celebration 


of the reconquest of New Mexico 
by General Don Diego de Vargas 
Zapata Lujan Ponce de Leon in 
1693. The Indians, tiring of the 
oppressions of their masters, had 
revolted in 1680. They had killed 
every Spaniard, priest or layman, 
they could find or driven them out 
of the territory. But the unity 
which had inspired the natives did 
not endure. Divided, they were 
reconquered, and submitted to their 
fate. Now the Spaniards are gone 
and the descendants of the revolt- 
ing red men celebrate a Fiesta of 
good fellowship with a race which 
is more and more coming to per- 
ceive that on the Indian reserva- 
tions is America’s Ireland, that 
the white man has dismally failed 
in dealing with his red brother, 
that there must be a change of 
policy and a new way based upon 
generosity, culture, and under- 
standing; in other words, upon the 
spirit of St. Francis, who consid- 
ered himself brother to all crea- 
tures, even the animals and birds. 
A leader in this new policy is the 
School of American Research, with 
headquarters in Santa Fé. The 
School has already restored the 
Palace of the Governors, the oldest 
government building in America. 
Within its thick walls Governor 
Lew Wallace found the peace 
which helped him write the con- 
cluding chapters of Ben Hur. The 
School has, furthermore, built the 
Museum of New Mexico; founded 
and conducts the Museum of San 
Diego, excavated ruins in Pajarita 
Park, Mesa Verde, Chaco Cajon, 
Jemez Plateau, Central America; 
has acquired and holds for the 
people: the Mission (1617) and 
pueblo ruins of Pecos, the Mission 
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(1617) and pueblo ruins of Jemez, 
the Mission (1629) and pueblo 
ruins of Gran Quivira (with the 
United States Government). 

The School has also published 
forty-five Papers; the American 
number of Art and Archzxology; and 
the bimonthly magazine, El Palacio. 
Its Director is Edgar L. Hewett. 

The School has opened up the 
fascinating story of the house-and- 
town-dwelling Indians. Centuries 
before there was a single cabin on 
Manhattan Island, the Pueblos had 
developed the lofty apartment- 
house type of home. Some of these 
community houses had 500 rooms. 
Pecos in the northern part of Mex- 
ico had a house of 517 rooms and 
another of 585. Taos, still inhab- 
ited, has two five-story houses of 
300 rooms each. Some of the an- 
cient five-story houses are built in 
rectangular form with a _ public 
square in the middle, like our big 
apartment houses of to-day. 

These community houses were 
built for purposes of defense, by 
tribes which had evolved beyond 
nomadic warfare. Within them 
was peace. The arts flourished; 
outside lurked the dangers of an 
ever active foe—the Apache and 
the Navaho. 

The Pueblo Indians are self-sup- 
porting. They are not “reservation 
Indians.” Each pueblo is admin- 
istered under its own laws and 
customs. They do not need our 
laws, but obey them as well as 
their own. The women are impor- 
tant and honored members of the 
community. They have the ex- 
tremely vital traditional task of 
bringing up the water from great 
distances. At Acoma every drop 
of water has to be carried up a 
steep, terrific cliff trail for a con- 
siderable distance. 
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Ages ago, before the Pueblo peo- 
ple occupied their present towns, 
their ancestors lived in dwellings 
which had been partially hewed 
out of the cliffs. These were the 
“cliff-dwellers.” In the dry, sunny 
climate of the Southwest their little 
cliff homes were as neat and com- 
fortable as anyone could desire. 
Also, when the ladders were pulled 
up, they were perfectly safe. But 
families did not live alone in cliff- 
house areas. The cliff town was 
always a community affair. Some 
of these peculiar “villages,” like 
cliff swallows’ nests may still be 
seen, quite close to the railway 
station at Flagstaff, Arizona. One 
canon near by has a thousand little 
cliff homes. 

There was another type of town 
which was built complete in one 
vast cave—not in a damp, cold 
dripping cavern like the Mammoth 
Cave, but rather a vast hollow in 
the side of a straight cliff wall. 
Such is “Montezuma’s Castle.” 
There are many others of this type. 
The explorer perceives an opening 
far up on the face of a lofty cliff 
wall. There must be a stream or 
spring near by. A precarious path 
climbs upward to this vast mouth- 
like opening. Perhaps at one place 
in the trail a ladder is required. 
When the native reached the shelf 
which is the lower lip of the cave, 
he could turn and perceive with 
strategic vision the approach of a 
foe from any quarter. Should a 
raider have the temerity to ascend 
the tiny goat-trail, he could be as- 
sailed with all the missiles of sav- 
age warfare. Such citadels could 
only be taken by stratagem. Life 
in them was clean and sunny—far 
more tolerant and cheerful for 
growing humanity than the fearful 
slum tenements of modern cities. 
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Our poor city people live in a peril 
and congestion which would have 
terrified the cliff-dwellers. 

In Chaco Cafion, sixty-five miles 
from the Santa Fé Railroad, at 
Thoreau, N. M., is the “Pueblo 
Bonito.” This vast ruin is semi- 
elliptical in shape, with a perim- 
eter measuring 1,300 feet. The 
solid walls are five stories high. It 
contained about 1,200 rooms. There 
are twenty-seven kivas, or sacred 
rooms, in the community, where 
the priests of the ancient cult car- 
ried on their ceremonial. These 
kivas are underground rooms, al- 
ways circular. Access to them is 
by 2 long ladder which projected 
from the top. Down in the kiva 
were kept the ceremonial objects 
sacred to the cult. Here also as- 
sembled the chiefs and initiates of 
the esoteric brotherhood which 
connected one pueblo with another 
by a secret bond. Out of the cult 
grew the ceremonial and the dance, 
the latter being an important pub- 
lic and communal expression of 
the primitive faith. The kiva was 
dubbed by the Spaniards estufa 
(stove) because of the excessive 
heat therein. 

A few miles away are the ruins 
of the “Rain Pueblo.” This apart- 
ment-house city measured 440 by 
250 feet and was five stories high. 

It must be understood that in 
these great apartments each family 
built its own home pretty much as 
it pleased, but in accord with the 
general purpose. There was never 
any “master class” among the In- 
dians, never any feudal authority. 
The authority was tribal and there- 
fore democratic. When the Nor- 
mans entered Ireland, history re- 
corded a bitter conflict of several 
hundred years’ duration between 
the Norman feudal principle and 
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the Gaelic tribal organization. A 
similar conflict began in the South- 
west when the Spaniards entered. 
As to which is the more enduring 
social principle, feudalism or tribal 
coéperation, it is sufficient to note 
that the Normans are gone out of 
Ireland and the Spaniards from 
the Southwest; and that the British 
Commonwealth of Nations is ap- 
proaching ever closer to the Gaelic 
conception of a codperative group 
of peoples. Indeed, the Federal 
Union of America was an approxi- 
mation of the Indian federations 
of the Six Nations and the Pueblo 
Commonwealths of the Southwest. 


* * * 


Such is the Indian background. 
The Spaniard came to write a new 
chapter. He wrote it—and is gone. 
His fiery will and purpose became 
mixed with the aboriginal will of 
the natives, and like the rivers of 
the Southwest it sank under- 
ground. It was the lure of gold 
and the great romance of spread- 
ing the Faith that first drew him 
into New Mexico. There he ex- 
pected to find the Seven Cities of 
Cibola, and in them the precious 
stuffs that had enriched Cortez and 
Pizarro with the loot of Mexico 
and Peru. 

What he really found, though 
he did not know it, was an archzo- 
logical treasure-house. He went 
back along the path of time and 
found the Stone Age, which had 
been submerged in Europe for 
thousands of years. On the high 
plateaus of New Mexico stone ax 
and steel sword met again in con- 
flict—and the steel prevailed, for 
a time. 

But although the Spanish con- 
querors of New Mexico were not 
altogether satisfied with their dis- 
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coveries, although they were often 
cruel and ignorant, they were not, 
as northern peoples have been 
taught to believe, a race of savage 
and uncultured men. Their intel- 
lectual stature was much higher 
than that of many later invaders. 
And the Spaniard had one consola- 
tion, which the modern man can 
hardly understand at all—when 
the quest for gold failed him, there 
was still the quest for souls. These 
highborn Spanish gentlemen did 
not name their new foundations 
after the names of politicians, or 
captains, or even kings—they 
named them with the beautiful 
names of saints. It is for this 
reason that the Southwest is cov- 
ered with lovely titles, full of the 
flavor of spirituality—breathing an 
old-world romance of the quest 
after God, the adventure into holi- 
ness. To taste this rich flavor of 
the Southwest, compare the names 
of Boston, Hartford, Fall River, 
Brockton, Danbury, and Bellows 
Falls, with Sacramento, Santa Bar- 
bara, San Luis Obispo, Los An- 
geles (the City of the Angels) and 
Santa Fé. The former, with their 
well-clipped syllables, express the 
spirit of a conquering commercial 
race, while the latter breathe forth 
the flavor of an ancient careless 
Mediterranean and Romantic civ- 
ilization. 

Furthermore, the Spanish ex- 
ploring columns into New Mex- 
ico were accompanied by padres 
who were more or less trained as 
scribes and historians, and these 
wrote voluminous accounts of the 
new territory. There was a great 
period of writing and recording. 
Before Boston was more than a vil- 
lage, scores of men in the South- 
west were well settled at the vari- 
ous tasks of the cultured intellect. 












































Undoubtedly, there were narrow 
and fanatical souls among the con- 
querors—men who lusted to de- 
stroy every trace of the old Indian 
culture. This is the “conqueror” 
type, which is like sand in the 
gears of civilization. It is the type 
of mind which believes that, if you 
break up a child’s playthings be- 
fore his eyes, he will thereby be- 
come a man. Later the Spanish 
settlers were bitterly harassed by 
Indian hatred and Indian insurrec- 
tion, for the presence among them 
of these narrow minds. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that 
Spain sent to the colonies a chiv- 
alry of spirit as well as of war. 
As if to atone for the cruelties of 
Cortez and Pizarro, there was the 
immense benevolence of Las Casas, 
faithful friend of the Indians. To 
balance the misdirected energy of the 
zealot who burnt the national library 
of the Mayas, we have the labors 
of hundreds of enthusiastic padres 
who risked health, life, and limb 
to establish schools and colleges all 
over Spanish America. One can- 
not help asking why it was all so 
unfruitful. Why is the harvest of 
such a devoted and heroic sowing, 
a scant crop? Why did not Span- 
ish America blossom forth a trans- 
Atlantic Greece or Italy? One can 
guess at several answers. Italy 
was a small place, an old and 
settled country, its shores watered 
by a sea which had carried the 
shipping of completed civilizations 
for ages. The cultural soil was 
rich and ancient. When men dug 
into the earth, they uncovered the 
bones of their ancestors or rela- 
tives. The whole of Europe owned 
a single faith... . 

But America—compared to her 
vast deserts, her immensity, her 
solitudes, Italy was but a parish. 
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Perhaps it was wel} that the Span- 
iard did not realize the size of 
America. Had he known what was 
before him, he might have grown 
tired in the beginning instead of at 
the end—that undreamed of end, 
when they took off his armor and 
laid his wasted body away in a 
secret crevice while with dry lips 
his followers uttered a sorrowful 
prayer.... 

Had Spain but realized it, the 
same winds that wafted Columbus 
across the globe, were ready to 
waft the ships of England, Hol- 
land, and Portugal out on the wide 
oceans of the earth. Mankind had 
at last discovered an easier way 
of traveling than by trudging 
across hot, interminable deserts, 
loaded down with armor, tortured 
by a never-assuaged hunger for 
gold. Ah, Spain, that gold which 
you wrung from the suffering red 
man, that was the beginning of 
your decadence. How much better 
it had been for you if you had 
kept your valorous men at home 
to build up a new Spain there, 
leaving the spiritual conquest of 
America to the sons of St. Francis 
unaided by your arms. You but 
spoiled their splendid design; and 
the fair structure they builded was 
carried down in the ruin of your 
secular ambitions. 

Simple romantic Spaniards, we 
see you halted for a space there in 
the desert. Horsemen in armor, 
footmen, padres. The way is lost 
—you are on a doubtful trail. May- 
be the Indian guide whom you 
have forcibly carried off from his 
people is treacherous. Immensity 
of space. A brazen sky. Red hills. 
Heat. Wounds. Disease. Flies. 
There is nothing left but to turn 
to God, to become children again. 
An order is given. The horsemen 
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dismount—dark faces lined with 
weariness. All kneel on the hot 
sand while the priest offers a fer- 
vent prayer. And these hard 
grizzled men are sincere in every 
word of their response, for they 
are faithful to the end. 

Your prayer will be answered, 
Spaniard. God will reach down 
His hand and save you, because 
the spirit of St. Francis is there 
embodied in one of his Brothers. ... 
God will give you all you ask. 
You asked for lands, and He will 
give you immensities of land such 
as you have never dreamed of. 
You have asked for gold. Gold 
you shall have, to the envy of 


“CARNIVAL” 















nations—and empire in all its vast- 
ness. The Creator has a way of 
giving His children among the na- 
tions whatever they ask for, until 
at last, ceasing to be blind, they 
ask like St. Francis for light and 
love only. This is what you have 
overlooked, conquering Spaniard. 
You have not come to America for 
light nor for love—so at last Amer- 
ica will know you no more as a 
ruler. But because you have 
brought St. Francis with you, much 
of great worth shall be wrought. 

Out of his simplicity the Span- 
iard wrought in lonely wilderness 
and jungle. What is good in his 
work will surely be saved. 





“ CARNIVAL.” 
By Henry E. JOHN. 


My love stood on the grass with me 
(The green grass, all dew-diamonded) ; 
O what a faéry melody 

Came leaping to my heart and hers! 


The damsel Day stole, silver-shod, 
Around the corner of the sky; 

My heart leapt up to dance; and God 
Rang elfin bells of carnival. 


A thousand goblin fiddlers sprang 
From every strange and twisted tree; 
And all the woods and meadows rang 
With starry laughter on the breeze. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON AT MRS. VAN ALSTEYNE'’S. 


By CaroLine E. MacGILL. 


N a crisp October Sunday 

afternoon, two ladies were 
walking briskly up the Apthorp 
Parkway, greatly enjoying the tang 
of the autumn air. Either might 
have been anywhere from forty- 
five to fifty-five, and both bore the 
indubitable stamp of high breed- 
ing. The elder, Mary Starbuck, 
was a rich, well-flavored, mellow 
woman, inclined to stoutness, but 
tall enough to carry it well, one 
of those women whose middle age 
presents the charm of a ruddy au- 
tumn landscape. Clear-eyed, with 
a glowing color showing through 
her somewhat weathered skin, she 
was the picture of a sane, whole- 
some, well-balanced personality, 
who lived with calm and poise. 
Her companion was not so tall, a 
slender spidery woman, with a 
large head covered with a mass of 
tawny hair, once glowing chestnut, 
now dimmed with gray. She gen- 
erally impressed people as a wom- 
an of marked talent, which re- 
quired vigorous, forceful expres- 
sion. 

“Sophie,” said Mary Starbuck, 
breaking a short silence, “Sophie, 
it’s a glorious afternoon. Do you 
realize, you woeful expatriate, that 
your native city is rather showing 
itself off in the way of fine weather, 
just to welcome you?” 

“For which I am duly grateful, 
sweet coz. As I remember the 
New England climate of twenty 
years ago, it was entirely too much 
addicted to east winds and wet 
days.” 





“Without doubt it has been dried 
up by the Eighteenth Amendment, 
which you castigated so vigorously 
at dinner yesterday. You should 
give even the Devil his due, 
Sophie.” 

Sophie Valentine made a wry 
face. “A most vile joke, May. 
Your taste in humor hath not im- 
proved with age. But see here, 
you have not begun to tell me 
about the lady we are to visit. 
Who is she, and why is she so 
very interesting? Was she here 
when I was last? I do not seem 
to recall her.” 

“I think not. She came here ten 
or fifteen years ago, some two 
months after her husband’s death, 
to look after his estate. They say 
that she had a most remarkable 
series of surprises. She had sup- 
posed that her husband was pos- 
sessed of but a moderate income, 
which had always necessitated the 
most careful economy. She found, 
on the contrary, that he had a very 
large fortune, which he had spent 
lavishly on his own interests. She 
had believed herself to have a 
small sum, fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand, a legacy from an aunt, which 
she had permitted him to have, or 
rather which he had insisted on 
having, as he had married her 
without a dowry. Fortunately, he 
had not been able to touch either 
principal, and she found that she 
was the possessor of a large for- 
tune in her own right, as well as 
her share of her husband’s estate. 
Can you imagine her feelings? 
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“They say she broke down and 
wept. She had lived for thirty 
years almost in penury, to allow 
her husband to pursue his scien- 
tific interests, as he called them, 
believing that some great contribu- 
tion to the world was to be the 
result. What he actually left be- 
hind him was a warehouse full of 
stuff which he had collected for 
some fifty years. It was all ex- 
ceedingly choice, for he knew his 
way around, in any quarter of the 
globe, and he had an ample purse 
to get what he wanted. His col- 
lections came to her absolutely, by 
his will, and she had gone with a 
deep sense of conjugal piety, to 
arrange for their gift to various 
deserving colleges and museums, 
for she supposed them to consist 
of purely scientific objects. She 
found instead priceless Chinese 
porcelains, carvings in wood, jade, 
and agate, tapestries from every- 
where, pictures of great value— 
oh, all the things a millionaire of 
artistic tastes would buy. She 
looked at the contents of some of 
the bales and boxes, and at the 
careful catalogue his lawyers pre- 
sented to her, and told them to 
pack the stuff up again. Her mind 
went back over her thirty years of 
married life, spent in almost con- 
stant travel, in the cheapest con- 
veyances, lodging at the cheapest 
hotels and pensions, Oriental inns, 
tents, hammocks, all the dismal 
places the world holds, often ill 
and lonely, left behind until she 
should be strong enough to catch 
up, all for this. She had never 
even been allowed to have her 
children after they were six 
months old. There were four, but 
the little girl died. The boys were 
all sent to French peasant foster 
mothers, and then to various 
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schools. Not one has ever seen 
America, all are in business of one 
sort or another in Europe, and it 
is said all regard their mother as 
an amiable nonentity. 

“When Mrs. van Alsteyne saw 
what she actually had of the 
world’s goods, she returned to her 
cheap hotel, advertised for a maid, 
and took a taxi to the shopping 
district. There she bought a com- 
plete and very elegant outfit in 
white. Not a black line. When 
the maid arrived, she was ordered 
to pack madame’s trunks, and 
they moved over to an excellent 
suite in the most conservatively 
smart hotel on the Avenue. There 
she lived until her house was built, 
out here, which she filled with the 
contents of the warehouse. It is 
also said that she vowed never to 
forgive her husband for the wrongs 
he had heaped upon her. Certain it is 
that she never mentions his name, 
and she never wore mourning after 
that day in the warehouse. 

“Somewhere, I suppose to solace 
her loneliness, she became very 
religious. Her husband had never 
permitted her to exercise it, of 
course, and that may be why, 
when she had her house built and 
furnished, she became the center 
of a certain group in the city, 
who, if you catch me, might be 
called connoisseurs in_ religion. 
She has become, if you please, a 
social power, in a city where sup- 
posedly no one not of the inner 
circle born can attain to that dis- 
tinction. Actually she has a salon. 
She is probably sixty-five now, and 
goes almost nowhere, but the 
world very much comes to her. 
Oh, yes, her drawing-rooms are 
always full, and all the worth- 
while in society, art, literature, 
music, que-voulez-vous, are to be 
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found there. She is anything but 
a nonentity. And I do not believe 
she ever was.” 

“She sounds interesting. I like 
to hear of women who have had 
the grit to pull themselves into 
their proper places, after such a 
lifetime. I wonder if I ever knew 
her. I remember a little woman, 
years ago, in a Roman pension, 
left behind by a husband who was 
digging buried cities in the Sudan. 
It was a wretched hole, where we 
all groaned with cold and misery, 
and endured because we were too 
poor to have anything better. But 
there was no commiserating the 
little American. Her wifely pride 
hedged her about impenetrably. 
Even when some friend passing 
through took her for an audience 
with the Pope. She hadn’t a thing 
to wear, and we all ransacked our 
wardrobes to fit her out. But we 
had to approach her as if it would 
be a personal favor to each of us, 
if she would wear our poor pos- 
sessions on so grand an occasion. 
Not that she was at all given to 
conceit or arrogance. She was the 
meekest of souls, and the most 
charitable. But she simply would 
not permit pity, either in herself 
or others, for her plight.” 

“I don’t doubt it is the same 
woman. She was sometimes left 
behind in some such safe haven 
as a cheap Roman pension. The 
fact that she was there testifies to 
its cheapness.” 

“And that I was, in those days! 
It wasn’t comfortable, or clean, 
and the cooking was vile. Only 
once do I recall my little lady 
making a remark which showed 
anything of her life. I met her, 
and spoke of the soul-congealing 
quality of the air, and she replied, 
‘Yes, it is cold, but I’ve been so 
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much colder, and for so many 
months at a time, that I suppose I 
can stand it better than you.’ There 
was a note in her voice which 
seemed to thrill to such unspeak- 
able suffering that I thrust some 
roses which I had just purchased 
from Gina-on-the-corner, into her 
hands and, with a very lame ex- 
cuse, fled. The next day the Bas- 
setts asked me to go to Algiers, to 
help Chresta with her painting, 
and I never saw the woman again. 
Odd if it should be she, after all 
these years.” 

“If it is, she will remember you. 
She has the two foundation stones 
of social popularity, a marvelous 
memory for faces, and an equally 
tenacious memory for a kindness, 
and for the doer. I am not always 
in sympathy with her religious 
salon, but I do admire her greatly, 
for her warm heart and her pluck.” 

“A religious salon! What a 
quaint idea! I never supposed 
anything like a salon could exist 
in hurried and much mixed Amer- 
ica. How does she do it?” 

“You won’t find the Hotel Ram- 
bouillet, nor Holland House, my 
dear Sophie, but you will find a 
group of interesting and talented 
people. A trifle thirteenth-century, 
perhaps, in their devotion to one 
type of art, but there are worse 
things to be devoted to in this age, 
you will grant me.” 

“A salon devoted to any kind of 
art would be an oasis. I am eager- 
ness itself. Sketch the people, 
there’s a dear. Whom am I likely 
to meet?” | 

“Next to Mrs. van Alsteyne her- 
self, the centers of the group are 
Dr. Bladens, and one of his cu- 
rates. A peculiarly dangerous com- 
bination, that will lead to compli- 
cations some day.” 
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“Who is Dr. Bladens?” 

“Rector of St. Jude’s, high 
church to the limit, celibate, 
zsthetic, sometimes ascetic, pre- 
cious in the right company, bluff 
and hearty when that’s the cue, 
interested in Billy Sunday and 
psychical research, adores children, 
and beatifies maternity. And he 
reads the Bible divinely.” 

“If it were anyone but you, May, 
I should laugh. What on earth do 
you mean?” 

“Wait until you hear. I believe 
we are to have some of Isaiah this 
afternoon, as a prelude to the 
main drama. I’m not telling you 
what that will be, because I want 
you to have the thrill of the sur- 
prise. Mrs. van Alsteyne believes 
in introducing the modern age 
to the Bible, via Dr. Bladens’s real- 
ly remarkable skill in interpret- 
ing it. That man would have 
made a world reputation as an 
actor.” 

“I have often heard, indeed, that 
many clergymen were _ spoiled 
actors.” 

“Don’t mention the fact at Mrs. 
van Alsteyne’s, however. She is 
devoted to the stage, and to its an- 
cient connection with the Church, 
and would dearly like to bring 
back the old morality plays, if she 
were not too afraid of scandal, but 
she will never permit any idea but 
that of a divine vocation to explain 
Dr. Bladens. He and Paul Don- 
well, I really believe, stand to her 
in the place of the sons who should 
be the props of her declining 
years. She is so essentially ma- 
ternal. The denial of normal affec- 
tion is a tragedy to her.” 

“Who is Paul Donwell? Any 
relation to Archer Donwell who 
used to haunt Italy like an un- 
happy ghost of Midas? I remem- 
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ber him as an enormously rich 
man, much encumbered by his 
riches, who spent his time trying 
out weird theories and painting 
impossible pictures. The last time 
I saw him, I think there was a pale 
melancholy boy with him, who 
looked as though he should have 
been turned out to grass with the 
colts for a while.” 

“The same man. Paul Donwell 
is the boy, but not specially mel- 
ancholy now, as I think you will 
say. Indeed, rather a robust type, 
muscular Christianity, you know. 
He is immensely popular with a 
newsies’ club, to which he teaches 
boxing. Scandal says he once got 
a black eye leading his cohorts 
against a gang that was trying to 
break up the place.” 

“Lovely. You have me all an- 
ticipation. Tell me more.” 

“He is the dangerous element I 
referred to. A man as rich, cul- 
tivated, handsome, as he is, has no 
business being a clergyman. Too 
hard for the average woman to 
distinguish divine and divinity.” 

“Why doesn’t he decide on one 
charmer, and let her be a shield 
against the rest?” 

“My dear Sophie, you horrify 
me. You certainly have been away 
too long. It is true that Dr. 
Bladens has one curate, now the 
senior, the Rev. Burton Wythe, 
who has a lawful wife, but that is 
only to appease the ‘low’ element 
in his parish. All the others must 
be like their chief, vowed celibates. 
There was a time when a few of 
the discerning scented a leaning 
towards a very fair devotee, one 
Ethel Holroyd, but it was un- 
doubtedly only their suspicious 
natures. The lovely Ethel is still 
unwed, and the same gossipy souls 
are in full cry after her now 
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for a hint of Romeward lean- 
ings. But they must have some- 
thing to roll under their tongues, 
I suppose.” 

“*Pon my word, May, you are 
cynical to-day. You called this a 
religious salon, I believe?” 

“I may be cynical, Sophie, but 
that remark was malicious. Kindly 
distinguish. I see more, alas, than 
the members of Mrs. van Alsteyne’s 
circle. As a matter of fact, I 
presume I would be called on 
the outer edge, both of the habit- 
uées of the salon, and of the 
parish.” 

“You did not say why Archer 
Donwell’s son was a dangerous 
element.” 

“Because he is Dr. Bladens’s 
curate. While he is content to 
play second fiddle, everything will 
go smoothly, but if once Dr. 
Bladens fancies a hint of superior- 
ity, there will be lively times. And 
Father Donwell, as they call him, 
is Dr. Bladens’s superior, in a 
dozen ways. The Chapel at Mrs. 
van Alsteyne’s is wholly his design 
and conception. You will love it, 
Sophie. Everything is exactly as 
it should be. It would break Paul 
Donwell’s heart to leave it. There, 
I did let out what I intended to 
keep to myself.” 

“Never mind, I am eagerness it- 
self. Archer Donwell was inter- 
esting beyond most men, and the 
lad I recall by no means dull. 
Your salon is promising, the more 
so from the hint of spice. Who 
else is likely to be there?” 

“Fraunce Ledyard, for one, our 
city’s pride. Do you read his witty 
paragraphs in the Scribend?” 

“Now and then. He was also 
of the old group at Julian’s, for 
a time. We did not think much 
of him, as I remember. There was 


a fellow from Camden whom we 
voted our first gehius, probably 
because he splashed red all over 
his canvases. He’s designing wall 
paper now, and cereal posters. I 
saw some weird red-freckled stuff 
of his only yesterday. Alas, the 
vatic instinct of youth!” 

“Geniuses are thoroughly gun- 
shy, aren’t they? There, there’s 
Fraunce Ledyard going into Mrs. 
van Alsteyne’s now.” 

Mrs. van Alsteyne, clad in a 
trailing, slightly quaintly made 
gown of white velvet, very deli- 
cately and sparingly embroidered 
in gold, with a marvelous lace 
shawl over her shoulders, turned 
at the entrance of Mary Starbuck 
and her companion. There was 
the faintest of starts, and she sud- 
denly swept down the long draw- 
ing-room, stopping for a moment 
to pluck a sheaf of Jack roses from 
a huge bowl filled with the gor- 
geous blooms. A bloom had spread 
over her cheeks, and her eyes were 
filled with wistful memories. Hold- 
ing the lovely spoil before her, she 
greeted Sophie first. 

“See, I bring them back to you 
across the years, the lovely roses 
that so cheered a lonely heart. Ah, 
Signorina, I never knew your 
name, but never shall I forget 
the roses. Mary, you have given 
me the greatest of pleasures, you 
have brought me my Saint Eliza- 
beth.” 

The place she found herself in at 
once fascinated and piqued Sophie’s 
soul. It was huge, more like a 
museum than a drawing-room, and 
its treasures were placed with 
what seemed first like a lavish 
rather than an orderly hand. For 
one moment she found herself 
wishing she could tweak things 
into order, the next she began to 
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wonder if there were an idea be- 
hind, after all, and by the third 
moment she dimly saw that the 
instinct which placed them was 
that of the ancient home-making 
woman, rather than the artist, or 
connoisseur. The sheer size of the 
place had been necessary, in order 
to permit the use of many of the 
larger pieces. The result, which 
might have been but a private mu- 
seum, was instead something al- 
most intimate, a palace given in- 
dividuality, personality, distinctive- 
ness. The woman who could create 
such an effect, and yet not allow 
the place to seem patchy, had as- 
suredly a genius of her own. She 
might prove to be magnificent. The 
incident of the roses—how gracious 
and ready the wit! 

Sophie was not over-strong, and, 
after a half-hour of greetings from 
old friends and new acquaintances, 
seized a moment’s lull to examine 
by a corner window an exquisite 
illuminated missal, and thereby 
snatch an instant of relief from ten- 
sion. The tide of conversation that 
drifted by her nook amused her, 
and she lingered. Decidedly it was 
ecclesiastical, as Mary Starbuck had 
promised. 

“Have you seen that action of 
Bishop Norton’s?” 

“Forbidding acolytes in his di- 
ocese? Yes. What a nuisance he 
must be.” 

“I question whether he has a 
right to enter so far into the in- 
ternal affairs of the parish. I 
think the rector quite justified in 
declining to consider that a part of 
his canonical obedience.” 

“Fancy having to submit to the 
‘godly admonitions’ of such a nut. 
Ungodly, I call it.” 

“Tst! Tst! Don’t call your right 
reverend fathers and so forth nuts, 
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Ronald. It’s a bad habit in young 
clergymen.” 

“Is, just the same. Nut’s a nut. 
Have you heard the latest atrocity 
by Act of Parliament, so to speak. 
Streeter’s promoted, and Cocksley 
Cocksure is to be made a bishop. 
Some one else is proposing a con- 
cordat with the Methodists. Busi- 
ness of act of contrition over John 
Wesley. Comprehensiveness, thy 
name is Ecclesia Anglicana.” 

The speakers passed out of hear- 
ing, and another group drifted 
nearer. “As I said to Mother Edith, 
I did not see how anyone who had 
ever really known the Anglican 
Church could ever see anything in 
Rome. We can be charitable to- 
wards some from very low parishes 
where they have never had an op- 
portunity to know better, but from 
St. Jude’s! But, of course, the 
Staleys had pots of money, and the 
Jesuits simply moved heaven and 
earth to get Laura. She was a 
convert worth having. Now? She’s 
joined that Philadelphia Order, and 
is doing mission work among the 
negroes. Imagine Laura! And 
she could have done so much more 
right here among her own kind, - 
living in that lovely old house of 
St. Agatha’s. She did such won- 
derful embroidery. To think of 
that skill all wasted. Oh, have 
you heard that quaint story about 
Brother Johann and the olivewood 
crucifix? We must find Mrs. van 
Alsteyne and get her to tell it. Oh, 
Mrs. Lorimer, how do you do? Do 
tell us the news. You always know 
the most interesting things.” 

“Ethel Holroyd has abandoned 
the Church of her baptism for 
Rome.” 

The speaker’s voice was judicial, 
horrified. There were well-bred 
screams of dismay from the ladies 




















who heard her. A little chattering 
woman broke the silence, as little 
chattering women always do. It 
is not often imputed to them for 
righteousness, but as a rule they do 
it from purely charitable motives. 

“Oh! Oh! But—a—a, you know 
there’s a lot of insanity in that 
family. Some one must just take 
poor dear Ethel in hand, and help 
her until this crisis is past. Don’t 
you think so, Mrs. Lorimer?” 

“Ethel Holroyd’s mother was my 
mother’s third cousin, and my hus- 
band’s aunt was a Holroyd. I’m 
sorry, but I never knew of a case 
among either the Greys or the Hol- 
royds. I call it just plain treach- 
ery, perversity, disloyalty, apos- 
tasy, ingratitude. When Dr. Bla- 
dens is giving so much here of the 
real Catholic faith and worship, 
things are so beautifully devout 
and the music really good! The 
idea of anyone walking straight 
into the arms of the Scarlet Wom- 
an, I call it disgraceful.” 

“Was there a man in the case, 
do you think? Sometimes these 
sudden conversions are followed by 
an announcement of a marriage by 
Father O’Brien of St. Rose’s. Are 
we to hear that?” 

The speaker tittered in the vul- 
gar way that only a born lady per- 
mits herself to, at times. Another 
in the group, evidently much scan- 
dalized, rushed in. “Oh, I hope 
not. Oh, surely—what a dreadful 
idea, Barby. Dear Ethel married 
in a horrid red brick, with a hand 
organ and _  squalling’ children, 
Sh-h-h-h, there comes Father Don- 
well—they used to say he and 
Ethel—how dreadfully he must 
feel...” 

She came to a full stop in her 
unpunctuated flow, from sheer lack 
of breath. Sophie turned slightly 
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to catch a glimpse of the tall cleric 
who was approaching. Mrs. Lor- 
imer spoke to him with firmness. 
“Is it true, Father Donwell, that 
Ethel Holroyd has perverted to 
Rome?” 

A grave, musical voice replied, 
not without a touch of ice, “I re- 
gret to say that Miss Holroyd has, 
indeed, entered the Roman com- 
munion.” 

Something in the man’s manner 
warned the women that further in- 
quiry would not be well, and they 
hurriedly seized upon pretexts for 
scattering. Somewhat to Sophie 
Valentine’s surprise, she discovered 
that she was the object of Paul 
Donwell’s search. 

From another quarter, however, 
came Fraunce Ledyard, escaped at 
last from his particular abomina- 
tion, a stout dowager who always 
searched for the latest title upon 
the bookstalls, and demanded an 
instant and expert opinion from 
him, ostensibly to guide her pur- 
chasing. She was quite convinced 
that the sole function of the em- 
inent critic was to sample all wares 
for her special benefit. 

“Miss Valentine—dear Miss 
Sophie, at last! How you bring 
back the good days at Julian’s. 
Not a charming inch changed—it 
seems incredible. But Time is a 
mellow old bon vivant after all, 
and too gallant to suffer a charm- 
ing lady to fade under his blasts 
like the rest of us.” Ledyard 
shook his great white mane with 
an infectious laugh. The huge 
playboy of Julian’s was only older 
exteriorly, like herself. The eternal 
youthfulness of the creative mind 
—how often she perceived it. After 
all, life was good to its poetx, even 
if suffering beyond the ken of the 
mediocre did also come their way. 
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At all events, they escaped the ruts 
and congealing winters of exist- 
ence. Sophie found herself, as 
usual, more interested in the man 
than in the surface texture of his 
words, for the moment of an ex- 
travagant gallantry. With her deli- 
cately dramatic perceptions, she 
glimpsed the stout dowager, her 
face mottled with envy, a rod 
away. 

In another moment, Mary Star- 
buck returned, drawing Paul Don- 
well into the group. Presently, 
with a new shifting, Sophie found 
herself in a corner, sheltered by 
the angle of a high Dutch cabinet, 
and a console table on which was 
a bowl of deep blue glass. The 
light cast a curious aura about the 
young clergyman, as he _ stood, 
stooping slightly towards her. His 
face had lost something of the 
“priest’s mask,” momentarily, and 
she saw again the wistful eyes of 
Archer Donwell’s son. They sat 
down in a deep leather-cushioned 
settle. 

“I have so few friends who knew 
my father, Miss Valentine. You 
can hardly imagine what a delight 
it is to meet you. It gives me a 
sense of attachment, somehow. 
Neither my mother nor my father 
had many relatives, and I had 
such a nomadic boyhood that I 
seem to know everywhere and be- 
long nowhere.” 

“Children do need to be rooted 
to the soil as well as plants. I 
think no child should leave the 
place he was born until he is at 
least fifteen. Good rootage is 
usually necessary for fine fruit. I 
agree with you perfectly, and yet 
you are certainly the exception, 
perhaps the one which proves the 
rule. Yours must have been an 
uncommonly interesting boyhood. 
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Your father was a citizen of the 
five continents, one of the most 
delightful men I ever met. He was 
at home everywhere. I recall 
meeting him once at Rangoon, and 
the next time I saw him he was 
lighting a cigarette on the quay at 
Rio.” 

“You would have found him 
equally at home in Australia. We 
spent a winter in the Bush, and 
then explored New Zealand. Father 
had some color theories he was 
experimenting with, and thought 
the air of the Australian deserts 
had something he needed.” 

“Did he succeed?” 

“No. He became too much in- 
terested in a picturesque fellow 
he met, and they fought over so- 
cialism, until Father became bored, 
and we fled to Yokohama. But I 
found Australia very interesting. 
I could have stayed there very 
happily, I think.” 

“Yet here you are in Boston, a 
clergyman. It seems an odd turn 
of the wheel for your father’s son. 
I never gathered he was much 
given that way.” 

“He wasn’t. Had he lived, it is 
possible I would never have be- 
come a priest at all. Do you, by 
chance, remember a certain Fra 
Benito, who was making a great 
sensation in Florence, oh, several 
years after we knew you at Juli- 
an’s? He was preaching there 
during one of our visits, and I 
went with the rest to hear him. 
Just once, but it impressed me so 
deeply that it actually shaped my 
life. His text was the story of 
The Rich Young Man. Two years 
later, we came back to New York 
for a business matter, and Father 
died suddenly. I stayed, went to 
college and seminary,—and here I 
am.” 




















Sophie began fumbling in her 
hand bag. “How very odd! How 
very odd! Indeed I do remember 
the Fra Benito. I went to hear 
him myself, several times. And I 
am about to remark, most unorig- 
inally, Mr. Donwell, how very 
small the world is.” 

She fished out an envelope, bear- 
ing an English stamp, and drew 
therefrom a letter. “You must re- 
member the Honorable Roddy 
Kirkield, nephew of some earl or 
other, and Chresta Bassett, the 
little English girl he was so de- 
voted to, for they were in Florence, 
too, that winter? Yes? I didn’t 
think you could have forgotten 
Roddy, he was so big and pinkly 
English, like a huge mastiff puppy. 
He went to that very sermon, for 
he came back and gave us an imi- 
tation of the Fra’s preaching. We 
never guessed it had made any im- 
pression on him. I was living with 
the Bassetts then, trying to make 
an artist out of Chresta. We left 
Florence for a short trip to some 
wonderful ruins, and, when we 
came back, found that young 
Roddy had swallowed the Fra, line, 
hook, and sinker, and was in se- 
clusion at Assisi, preparing to be- 
come a Catholic. 

“Mrs. Bassett was in tears. She 
insisted upon blaming Chresta, 
and said that if the child had only 
been nicer, such a dreadful thing 
would not have happened. The 
old Lady Kirkield came on and 
stayed with us, and made an aw- 
ful fuss. Chresta was sullen, and 
paid little attention to her lessons, 
and altogether I have spent hap- 
pier winters in my life. It ended 
by a grand gesture on the part of 
the Kirkield family, disowning the 
Honorable Roddy, cutting him off 
without even the proverbial shil- 
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ling. So far as gossip went, he 
might never have Known it. No 
one knew exactly where he had be- 
taken himself, after the fatal cere- 
mony. Then, two or three years 
later, maybe more, I was again 
with the Bassetts in Algiers. We 
visited a church of the White 
Fathers one day, and whom should 
we meet but the Honorable Roddy 
himself. Seemed he had joined 
them, and was hoping sometime 
to be a priest. He and Chresta 
had a brief talk together, but what- 
ever passed, no one knew, for she 
never mentioned his name from 
that time until this letter came 
yesterday. She is Lady Penryth 
now, with a _ half-dozen healthy 
Penrythlings. She says that news 
had just reached them of the death 
of Father Kirkield, at the hands 
of a fanatic Mohammedan, in some 
wild mission. Curious coincidence, 
to meet you here to-day, after 
hearing of Roddy yesterday. Won- 
der what the old Fra would say, to 
know of such diverse results of 
his preaching, you here, and Roddy 
dead in Africa.” 

“Coincidence is one of the laws 
of existence, I think. Real things 
are always more surprising than 
fiction. I’m no end glad to hear 
that of Roddy, though. He was a 
bit older than I, but not a particle 
of swank about him. I admired 
him tremendously.” 

“Strange end for an English gen- 
tleman, dead in an African jungle, 
a Roman priest.” 

“Fancy the Fra would think 
him luckier than me, here in this 


drawing-room. ... Good = after- 
noon, Mrs. Barlow. How is the 
Judge’s rheumatism? I hope im- 


proving?” 
“Good afternoon, Father Don- 
well. Thank you, he is really 
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much better. He drove in the 
limousine for half an hour to-day, 
and says to tell you he is ready to 
win that rubber. Dear Sophie 
Valentine, I just heard that you 
were here. How good to see you 
again. I recall you and Clarissa 
in Madame Raynaud’s cours when 
you were both in pigtails and short 
skirts. Dear me, how long ago 
that is. You must come and take 
dinner with me, and see Clarissa’s 
second girl. I’m bringing her out 
this winter. Oh, don’t go away, 
Father Donwell. I want to see you 
specially. Is it true about darling 
Ethel Holroyd’s being a Romanist, 
and is it true that she’s going to a 
nunnery? Mrs. Cuyler said some- 
thing about marrying Father 
O’Brien at St. Rose’s, but I’m sure 
she’s wrong for Roman ministers 
don’t marry, do they? And Ethel 
wouldn’t marry anyone by the 
name of O’Brien, ['m sure. So 
common, and she was always so 
fastidious. You ought to have 
married her yourself, and saved all 
this. I don’t hold with young 
clergymen not having wives. She 
would have made a splendid rec- 
tor’s wife.” 

She stopped for breath, her black 
satin bosom heaving with her agi- 
tation. Paul Donwell’s mask had 
returned, and he spoke with the 
same cold undertone which Sophie 
before noticed. 

“It is true that Miss Holroyd has 
entered the Roman communion. 
As to her future plans, I hardly 
suppose them in any very definite 
state. I think I can state, however, 
that marriage is not the reason 
for her change.” 

“Sometimes I was sure she would 
go to St. Agatha’s. Now I think 
she would have looked simply 
sweet in that brown habit. Brown 
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was always so becoming to her. 
Don’t you think so, Father Don- 
well? Oh, there is Mrs. Allinbury. 
She knew darling Ethel so well. I 
must see her. It’s just dreadful. 
See you before you go, darling 
Sophie, and make a date for that 
dinner.” 

“Not if I see you first,” whis- 
pered Sophie under her breath, 
smiling wickedly at Paul Donwell, 
whose eyes twinkled his sympathy, 
his mask again off duty. 

“Do they all cail you Father 
Donwell here? Somehow I’m find- 
ing it hard not to say Paul, as I 
used to. You are still so much my 
friend Archer Donwell’s nice boy. 
You take me back to my youth, 
when you were the merest strip- 
ling.” 

“Dear Miss Sophie, if I could be 
Paul to you again, I should con- 
sider myself happy far beyond my 
deserts. I beg of you to allow the 
impulse its way. As I told you, I 
have practically no friends from 
my boyhood days. You will de- 
light me by your charity.” 

“How exactly like your knightly 
father that sounds, Paul. Now en- 
lighten my curiosity—who is this 
young woman who seems to have 
caused such agitation to these 
worthy ladies?” 

“Our latest scandal. A very de- 
vout and lovely young woman, who 
has elected to transfer her alle- 
giance to the Roman branch of the 
Catholic Church. That is all. Of 
course, there is much to say here, 
for she was a member of this 
group, and all knew her well. She 
had been up to last winter very 
active in the guild and charitable 
life of the parish. We regret it, 
but if she could only find happi- 
ness that way, we are glad she 
took it.” 
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Sophie looked at him shrewdly. 
“Is that what you wrote her?” 

Paul smiled. “No. I have not 
answered her note as yet.” 

His mask was back. Sophie 
thought she detected a note of 
pain, and changed the subject. 
“You must be dreadfully high, 
Paul. I was thinking just now of 
coming to hear you, but I don’t 
believe ['d dare. I shouldn’t be 
able to find my places, and I hate 
being ridiculous. [I'll have to stay 
where they use the old Prayer 
Book.” 

“Indeed we use the old Prayer 
Book, Miss Sophie. [Ill show you 
to-morrow, if I may. But there is 
Dr. Bladens coming in, and the 
reading will begin shortly. Are 
you quite comfortable? [ll slip 
another pillow behind your back, 
so. Now, can you see as you 
wish?” 

The drama which now unrolled 
before Sophie’s eyes puzzled her a 
trifle, even with Mary Starbuck’s 
introduction. Dr. Bladens entered, 
greeted Mrs. van Alsteyne, and 
those of the company nearest him, 
and soon took his place in an ab- 
batial looking chair, by which 
stood a small table, containing a 
Bible. There was a scurrying for 
sedilia of various sorts. One ex- 
tremely slight woman climbed into 
the depths of what might have been 
an episcopal throne in its primal 
use, and a large, softly obese man 
perched himself on a narrow re- 
fectory chair—the usual line of 
misfits on similar occasions. The 
small groups which had been shift- 
ing here and there resolved them- 
selves, and their components found 
places to their liking, near or far 
from the reader as their tastes or 
opportunity decided. Sophie per- 
ceived, as she had not before, the 
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reason for the somewhat curious 
arrangement of the room. Mrs. 
van Alsteyne’s innate courtesy and 
tact had provided for her guests 
innumerable places where they 
could find a semi-privacy, if they 
wished, or sit nearer to the lime- 
light, if that were their pleasure. 
In short, in spite of the number of 
people, there was no sense of being 
one of an “audience.” The room 
was still a drawing-room, filled 
with friends, even intimates. Sophie 
experienced the rare pleasure of 
listening without the distraction of 
neighbors. With Paul Donwell, 
she was inclosed in her nook as 
serenely as if no one else were 
present, because, while she could 
see the whole room, the faces of 
nearly all were turned away from 
her. 

Dr. Bladens began, without pre- 
liminaries, to read from what 
seemed like a list of selections, 
jotted down on a card in his hand, 
and marked with little slips in the 
Bible. “Comfort ye, comfort ye 
My people, saith your God. Speak 
ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and 
cry unto her that her warfare is 
accomplished .. .” 

The rich, musical, well-trained 
voice flowed on in the familiar 
words. Sophie was astonished. 
She expected but an ordinary cler- 
ical reading, and she was hearing 
the interpretation of a master. 
Pitch, intonation, volume, stress, 
modulations, were the work of one 
rightly called an artist in a rarely 
cultivated field. Why had no one 
ever done this before? The stately 
English of the Old Testament with 
the mellifluous tones of Dr. Blad- 
ens’s voice combined in an effect 
like some supernal organ, with a 
single voice chanting the ancient 
prophecies. 
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Sophie wondered how the others 
liked it. Yet, it must be liked by 
many, for it was no new thing; 
everyone but herself, probably, had 
heard Dr. Bladens before. She let 
her eyes roam through the long 
apartment. At the farthest corner, 
behind a great Chinese vase, she 
could just discern Fraunce Led- 
yard, with, she fancied, a fine 
shadow of amusement on his face. 
But perhaps that was because she 
could not imagine Fraunce taking 
such a thing very seriously... . 
Nearer, sat Stroud, a slender, dark 
man, whom she revered with al- 
most the intensity of youth as the 
apostle of the Gothic revival. She 
gazed upon him with almost a 
holy awe. ... Alone, in the wel- 
ter of the commonplace, this man 
stood for the rights of genius, 
wherever found. To her he seemed 
the greatest figure in the whole 
city. ... Next him sat a clergy- 
man, a lean, brown-skinned, thin- 
faced man, in a heavy black habit. 
He had arrived late, and she did 
not meet him. Yet the smoldering 
dark eyes in their deep sockets 
evoked a memory, and as they 
suddenly met hers, recollection 
came into them and the faintest of 
recognitions followed. Yes, it was 
Hubert Falloden, younger son of 
an English nobleman, superior of 
a missionary community of An- 
glican clergy, whom she met once 
in India, at the house of Mrs. Clas- 
gens, the English wife of a Belgian, 
and a devoted admirer of Father 
Hubert. Odd to run across him 
here. Decidedly, as Mary Starbuck 
said, one met interesting people at 
Mrs. van Alsteyne’s. 

Dr. Bladens read on. He was 
evidently enjoying himself greatly. 
He read not only with beauty and 
dignity, but with unction and rel- 
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ish. The rapt looks of the women, 
and the attention of the men pres- 
ent were an obvious stimulus. .. . 

For some time Sophie alternately 
listened to the reader, and watched 
the varying play of expression on 
the faces of the audience. Dr. 
Bladens passed from the chapter 
with which he began to the forty- 
fourth, and read the marvelous 
description of the man who makes 
his own gods in his vanity. Then 
he passed to other chapters, or 
parts of them, and finally began a 
passage from Jeremiah. For some 
reason, the words arrested her: 
“They have healed also the hurt 
of the daughter of My people 
slightly, saying, Peace, peace; when 
there is no peace. Were they 
ashamed when they had committed 
abomination? nay, they were not 
at all ashamed, neither could they 
blush: therefore they shall fall 
among them that fall: at the time 
that I visit them they shall be cast 
down, saith the Lord. Thus saith 
the Lord, Stand ye in the ways, 
and see, and ask for the old paths, 
where is the good way, and walk 
therein, and ye shall find rest for 
your souls. But they said, We 
will not walk therein. Also, I 
set watchmen over you, saying, 
Hearken to the sound of the trump- 
et. But they said, We will not 
hearken.” 

Something made her turn and 
look at Paul Donwell. He had 
chosen the recessed end of the old 
settle, so that his face was visible 
only to her. Apparently he was 
so immersed in thought that he 
had forgotten his surroundings. 
What Sophie saw, as she looked at 
him, almost made her exclaim with 
surprise. In her own heart, Sophie 
occasionally admitted that Arthur 
Donwell was the only man whose 
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love she would ever have cared to 
possess, and while she realized 
that he had doubtless never given 
her a second thought, his image 
was forever enshrined in a tender 
sealed niche of her heart. To-day, 
with the son, the old tendresse for 
the father changed to something 
oddly like maternal feeling for 
Paul. She felt that she saw the 
face of a man in hell, so great was 
the agony depicted. It cut her to 
the quick, and roused a passionate 
desire to heal. He had evidently 
forgotten all about her. His face 
frightened her. There was not the 
twitching of a muscle, but she 
knew that she was watching a ter- 
rific struggle, a torment of soul in 
one whose personality had caused 
her long hidden maternity to flare 
up. She wished she were indeed 
his mother. .. . 

The reading stopped. A deco- 
rous hush ensued, out of respect to 
its character. There was no hur- 
tling applause to mar the perfec- 
tion of the dying sound and emo- 
tion. After a moment, Mrs. van 
Alsteyne’s voice was heard, calling 
cheerfully for Father Donwell. 
Paul roused himself, with a quick 
glance at Sophie, and bending over 
her hand with a murmur of hope 
to find her again presently, obeyed 
the summons of his hostess. The 
whole company had arisen, and 
was converging towards a long 
cloistral hall, full of various ob- 
jects of art, mostly religious. At 
the end were two doors, half open, 
with leaded panes of glowing glass. 
Mary Starbuck reached her as she 
came near them, and they went in 
together. 

Sophie found herself in a small 
chapel, larger than one would have 
expected, even in that house, and 
so exquisite that it made one gasp. 
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She recalled Mary’s words about it, 
as the creation of Paul Donwell. 
Now the same faithful guide whis- 
pered that it was a joint achieve- 
ment with Stroud, and dedicated 
to St. Juliana of Norwich. Ev- 
idently love and piety had joined 
with genius and wealth to pro- 
duce a perfect thing for the glory 
of God. 

On the altar burned many slen- 
der tapers, their pointed flames 
catching the facets of innumerable 
jewels and bits of carven stone 
here and there. In vases of mar- 
velous crystal reposed rare orchids. 
From the ceiling hung a golden 
lamp, in which a light burned, 
under a crimson bell. Sophie 
noted the careful genuflections 
made by the majority as they went 
to their seats, some in elaborately 
carved stalls, the remainder in 
chairs. Still under the spell of 
Paul Donwell’s face, she knelt a 
moment with Mary, and looked up 
in time to see him, white to the 
lips, come out from a side door, 
garbed in a cassock, and bearing 
a large golden monstrance, which 
he placed upon the altar. Genu- 
flecting profoundly, he went back 
whence he came. An organ in the 
rear began to play softly. Mary 
whispered that the organist was 
Mrs. Stroud, and that she had 
said she would play a composi- 
tion of Father Donwell’s for her 
prelude. 

For a moment, when Mrs. van 
Alsteyne called him, Paul Donwell 
had been moved to plead illness. 
Something had seized him, which 
he could not understand. He 
wanted to get away, to think, 
quietly. But a picture of Dr. 
Bladens’s cold disapproval checked 
him, and he went down the hall, 
ahead of the guests, with a feeling, 
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he thought, such as a condemned 
man might have on the way to the 
electric chair. What struck him, 
he had neither time nor wit to find 
out, only that the words Dr. Blad- 
ens had read from the sixth chap- 
ter of Jeremiah, often read before, 
had suddenly taken on a strange 
personal meaning, a meaning that 
opened a tiny vision into a future 
of which he could guess nothing 
save pain. Up to this time, he had 
felt that the words certainly did 
not apply to him; was he not-most 
emphatically following the old 
paths, the good ways? That he 
had not found rest for his soul he 
felt was due to the fact that only 
in heaven was there really rest for 
the soul. Now—the words flared 
out in a newly personal aspect, 
smiting him like the sharp sword 
of a cherub. 

For the first time, his usual Sun- 


day afternoon duty was no pleas- 


ure. Instead of approaching it 
with the mounting thrill at once of 
the artist and of the warrior for 
the true faith and its beauty, he 
was profoundly depressed. He 
dreaded what he must do as if it 
were some mortal sin, even the un- 
forgivable sin against the Holy 
Ghost. 

By sheer force of will, he donned 
his cassock, and unlocked the safe 
where the jeweled monstrance was 
kept. He himself had designed it, 
and it was with the joy of the 
artist who has created a thing of 
lasting beauty that he held it in 
his hands. But the emotion of the 
creator was but brief. There fol- 
lowed swiftly a revulsion almost 
nauseating. He set his teeth, and 
walked into the chapel, seeking re- 
lief in action. A small acolyte was 
busy with a censer, and must not 
perceive anything wrong. Paul 
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placed the monstrance upon the 
altar, took down the crucifix from 
above the tabernacle, genuflected, 
and returned, with the mechanical 
accuracy of long habit, but without 
a coherent thought. Had he known 
it, his own inner comment was the 
same as Sophie’s, he was suffering 
the torments of hell. 

He could hear Mrs. Stroud at the 
organ, very softly at first, and little 
more than a vibration reached him. 
Then, as the music increased in 
volume, he realized that she was 
playing a sketch of his own, which 
he had submitted to her superior 
musical judgment a few days be- 
fore. She was weaving it deftly, 
with many harmonies and graces 
of her own, into a prelude of pleas- 
ant texture, rather well suited to 
the mood of St. Juliana’s. Paul 
listened in a curious detachment, 
as he slowly put on a short cotta 
and stole, mechanically repeating 
a psalm. Presently Mrs. Stroud 
began weaving a bit of a tradi- 
tional melody for the O Salutaris 
into her prelude, which was the 
accustomed signal that she was 
ready. The acolyte held a white 
cope of stiff brocade, heavily em- 
broidered in gold, for him, and 
then preceded him into the sanc- 
tuary. 

There followed the usual well- 
bred soft rustle of people kneeling, 
and the profound hush of expecta- 
tion. Paul genuflected, mounted 
the steps of the predella, opened 
the tabernacle, and again genu- 
flected profoundly. Reaching in, 
he felt for the crystal case in which 
the Host reposed. He could not 
find it, at first, and a cold sweat 
broke out over him, as his hand 
searched the recess. But it was 
after all only at one side. Prob- 
ably Strachan, who said mass that 
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morning, had accidentally pushed 
it from its usual spot. Quickly he 
placed the crystal in the mon- 
strance, and lifted it to the top of 
the tabernacle. 

There were several good voices 
in the group, and as they were ac- 
customed to singing together, the 
O Salutaris, in its lovely English 
dress, was well sung. There fol- 
lowed an Ave Maria, sung by a 
melting mezzo-soprano, quite softly, 
and the Tantum Ergo, not so suc- 
cessfully translated. After two or 
three prayers, Paul, his tall form 
bent a little, under the extremely 
wide white veil, lifted the golden 
monstrance in blessing over the 
bowed heads before him. He was 
numb, as if already dead. The Di- 
vine Praises were hurried through, 
and hurriedly the crystal case put 
back into the tabernacle. With in- 


finite relief he heard the final hymn 
beginning, and at last could return 


to the sacristy. 
When he again entered the draw- 
ing-room, the company were mak- 
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ing their adieux. Pau} dodged his 
chief, reached Sophie’s side, and 
begged for the privilege of taking 
her and Miss Starbuck home in his 
coupé by as long a route as they 
could find. It was gallantly said, 
but behind it was an almost fran- 
tic wish to remain as long as pos- 
sible in the company of this woman 
who brought back his boyhood, 
lest the strange mood should some- 
how overwhelm him. When he 
actually left the two ladies at their 
door, he was nearly in a panic. 
Very slowly he drove back to the 
garage, trying for the first time to 
analyze what had happened. He 
could not yet; it was a conviction 
that everything he had hitherto 
believed and done was very nearly 
all wrong, and that was as near as 
he could come to it. He tried to 
put it down to ennui, but it would 
not stay pigeonholed in that fash- 
ion. The sense of crisis was too 
strong.’ “Like Saul of Tarsus, I 
seem to be on the road to Damas- 
cus,” he mused. “Why?” 














COUNTRY LIFE IN SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 


By HELEN GRIERSON. 


**7~OME live with me, and be my 
love, . 

And we will all the pleasures 
prove, 

That hills or vallies, dale or field, 

Or woods or sleepy mountain 
yield.” 


So Kit Marlowe wrote, as if he 
had his eye on the Forest of Arden. 
But the dwellers there would prob- 
ably have answered, as Raleigh did, 
with an “if.” 


“If all the world and love were 
young, 

And truth in every shepherd’s 
tongue, 

These pretty pleasures might me 
move 

To live with thee, and be thy 
love.” 


In Elizabethan times the differ- 
ence between town and country 
must have been sharply defined in 
a way we hardly realize nowadays. 
Shakespeare had tried both ways of 
life. He does not tell us his own 
preference, but some of his char- 
acters try out the question, and 
show both by word and deed what 
they thought about it. 

Who ever knew every sight and 
sound and scent of the countryside 
better than Shakespeare, and who 
else has such a power to transmit 
his impressions, and to quicken de- 
light, in all other lovers of the coun- 
try? Yet how few of his plays deal 
with rural life. Whether in tragedy 


or comedy, we are very apt to get 
no nearer to the country than a 
palace garden. Moreover, the pas- 
toral illusion of country life is per- 
sistently discounted. It was a fa- 
vorite literary convention of the 
time, and Shakespeare was as im- 
patient of it as Jaques himself. 
Everyone in the plays of country 
life is determined to show the other 
side of the shield, to strip away il- 
lusions, and bring forward discom- 
forts. And they all look on the 
country as a place of refuge or of 
exile. No one except Timon of 
Athens goes there of his own free 
will, and no one except the melan- 
choly Jaques stays there a day 
longer than he can help. Neither 
Rosalind’s cottage nor Prospero’s 
island is a home. Misfortune 
brings their owners to them, and as 
soon as better days come, Prospero 
will be off to Milan and Rosalind 
to the Court. 

One and all they hate winter 
with its darkness and its cold. Even 
on the hottest summer day we are 
always being reminded how differ- 
ent everything will be when the 
turn of the season comes. (Shake- 
speare must have been a chilly 
mortal.) And country wits are 
slow and country ways apt to be 
miry, and, in short, when our mis- 
fortunes take us out of town, we 
spend a great many thoughts on 
city life and its advantages. We 
have the characteristic attitude to- 
wards country life clearly defined 
even in the earliest plays. In Love's 
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Labour’s Lost, Armado the courtier 
would sharpen his wits on the 
country swains, and we have Holo- 
fernes the schoolmaster and Sir 
Nathaniel the curate, both pedan- 
tic and absurd but highly enter- 
taining to the King and his cour- 
tiers. Audrey’s elder sister appears 
in Jaquenetta, and we have the 
pageant play acted by rustics, that 
motive that Shakespeare liked so 
well and took straight from the life 
of his pageant-loving generation. 
We have a taste of real Shake- 
speare country in the song: 


“When daisies pied and violets blue 
And ladysmocks all silver-white 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with de- 

light.” 


That delight, of Shakespeare’s see- 
ing, enriches the meadows of Eng- 
land for all time and perhaps be- 
yond it—but with it comes the shiv- 
ering memory of winter and its dis- 
comforts, given in delicate mockery 
of all false sentiment, just to keep 
the delight from cloying: 


“When coughing drowns the par- 
son’s saw, 

And birds sit brooding in the 
snow.” 


When our noses are raw and our 
fingers stiff, then the country will 
be a less delectable place. We shall 
hear that note again in Arden, 
where the words of Mercury and 
the songs of Apollo blend. 

In the Two Gentlemen of Verona 
we have the country as exile and 
as refuge too. Valentine has no 
natural taste for rural life—his 
misfortunes send him out of town. 
But when he gets to the woods, we 
find him noting with surprise 
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“This shadowy desert, unfre- 
quented woods, 
I better brook than flourishing 


peopled towns.” 


He finds the country the right place 
to be melancholy in, and will con- 
tent himself there, while in a con- 
catenation accordingly. But his 
frontier woodland is quite without 
amenities, and as soon as his for- 
tunes take a turn for the better, he 
will go gladly back to civic life 
again. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream is the 
first play of country life proper. 
Athens makes but a small part in 
our impression of it, and the wood- 
land setting is almost as important 
to us as the characters. The 
seasons and their changes, the 
weather, the crops,—above all, the 
flowers,—become in their way 
events. 

The mortals are none of them 
quite at home in the woods. Ly- 
sander may talk of the liquid pearls 
that deck the bladed grass in the 
moonshine, but when the time 
comes for enjoying such sights, the 
lovers are too busy love-making, or 
quarreling, or watching one an- 
other, to pay much attention to 
their surroundings. To Theseus 
the woods are primarily a place for 
hunting, perhaps sometimes for 
love-making. Quince and Snug and 
Bully Bottom himself are more at 
home in the woods than their bet- 
ters. Puck calls them “hempen 
home-spuns,” and when Bottom 
will sing to prove his courage, it is 
no rime of the city he begins with, 
but one that tells of 


“The ousel cock so black of hue, 
With orange-tawny bill, 

The throstle with his note so true, 
The wren with little quill.” 
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Yet he, too, lends himself but par- 
tially and half unwillingly to the 
midsummer charm. If he had wit 
enough to get out of this wood, he 
would have wit enough to serve his 
turn. 

Only the fairies and Puck are 
quite at their ease, and it is through 
them that we see what Shakespeare 
saw. Their ears and eyes are at 
our service, and their delight is 
shared with us. All the nature life 
of the woods comes to us as they 
knew it. It is Oberon who tells us 
of the bank whereon the wild 
thyme blows, and of its musk roses 
and woodbine and eglantine, and 
Titania shows us the 


“apricocks and dewberries, 
With purple grapes, green figs, and 
mulberries.” 


It is a serving fairy who lets us into 
the secret of the cowslips, and the 
spots on their golden coats— 


“Those be rubies, fairy favours, 
In those freckles live their sa- 
vours.” 


And we keep company, too, with 
the woodland creatures—the owls, 
the reremice with their leathern 
wings, the snakes with double 
tongues and enameled skins, even 
with long-legged spinners and 
beetles black, blindworms and 
hedgehogs. Every impression helps 
to make up the pleasures of that 
wonderful wood where the pleas- 
antness of all summer woods is em- 
balmed for us. We are intent on 
all that, rather than on the ugly 
chidings of the mortal lovers. And 
it all comes to us through the fairies 
and through Puck, who stands be- 
twixt sprites and mortals, not quite 
belonging to either. Perhaps (like 
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Caliban) he is nearest of all to Pan 
himself, to the brown earth and the 
wild life of the woods. He has 
about him just enough of that 
“mortal grossness” from which 
Titania meant to purge Bully Bot- 
tom, to make him come closer to 
nature in its wholeness than the 
fairies can do. He is many-sided: 
He can “put a girdle round about 
the earth in forty minutes,” as Ariel 
might, but, on the other hand, he 
can enjoy a primitive type of horse- 
play that would have delighted 
Caliban. Moreover, on occasion, he 
makes our flesh creep with un- 
canny prattle about ghosts, and 
churchyards, and “damned spirits 
that in crossways and floods have 
burial.” In short, he belongs to 
more worlds than one, and remains 
something of a problem even to 
those who have most to do with him. 

In As You Like It, we are in the 


woods again, but this time we see 
them through mortal, not through 
fairy eyes, and, as might be ex- 
pected, we get broader effects and 


less detail. We know little about 
the flowers of Arden, and we have 
the deer and that surprising lioness 
of Oliver’s, instead of reremice and 
humblebees. As usual, no one 
chooses to live in the country. The 
practical drawbacks to woodland 
life are never forgotten, especially 
winter and its terrors. The dwell- 
ers at court may think that the 
banished Duke and his companions 
“fleet the time carelessly, as they 
did in the golden world,” but in 
Arden they know better. They 
have experience there of the “icy 
fang and churlish chiding of the 
winter’s wind.” The Duke may 
moralize the matter, and feel the 
spiritual advantages to be enor- 
mous, but even he has no illusions 
about the physical discomforts. 

















“Are not those woods more free 
from peril than the envious court?” 
he asks, and professes to find “ser- 
mons in stones and good in every 
thing.” Nevertheless, life in Arden 
is part of his adversity, let his phi- 
losophy console him as it may. Per- 
haps the Duke himself was the com- 
poser of the pastoral song that 
Jaques listened to one day in the 
woods: 


“Who doth ambition shun, 
And loves to live i’ the sun, 
Seeking the food he eats, 
And pleased with what he gets, 
Come hither.” 


Jaques had a cynical inclination to 
prick other people’s soap bubbles, 
instead of lending a friendly breath 
to help them along in the sunshine. 
So he adds another verse, in the 
temper of Raleigh’s answer to Mar- 
lowe’s ballad: 


“If it do come to pass 
That any man turn ass, 
Leaving his wealth and ease 
A stubborn will to please, 


Here shall he see 
Gross fools as he, 
And if he will come to me.” 


He will not have any of them lay 
the flattering unction to their souls, 
that love of humility, or of dolce far 
niente either, brought them to 
Arden. 

Rosalind and Celia may talk of 
setting out “to liberty and not to 
banishment,” but Arden seems to 
them at first a desert place. Or- 
lando finds it “an uncouth forest,” 
and expects all things to be savage. 
His notion of country life is aptly 
summarized when he makes his 
first appeal to Duke senior: 
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ager sci you are 

That in this desert inaccessible, 

Under the shade of melancholy 
boughs, 

Lose and neglect the creeping hours 
of time.” 


When he sits down to share the 
Duke’s feast, it is no conventionally 
merry song of the good greenwood 
they listen to, but a ditty that tells 
of the winter wind and the bitter 
sky and the frost whose “sting is 
not so sharp as friend remember’d 
not.” The lovers are too busy 
thinking of their love to consider 
the question of country versus city 
very carefully. But Touchstone, 
who has plenty of leisure, gives his 
mind to the matter, and halts be- 
tween two opinions. “In respect of 
itself, it is a good life; but in re- 
spect that it is a shepherd’s life, it 
is naught. In respect that it is sol- 
itary, I like it very well; but in re- 
spect that it is private, it is a very 
vile life. Now, in respect it is in 
the fields, it pleaseth me well; but 
in respect it is not in the court, it 
is tedious.” We hear from Jaques 
how Touchstone spends his super- 
fluous time. He lays him down 
and basks in the sun, and then 
we get that inimitable unveiling 


of interior boredom, when he 
drew the dial from his poke, 
and noted that it was ten 
o’clock: 


“*Thus we may see,’ quoth he, ‘how 

the world wags: 

*Tis but an hour ago since it was 
nine; 

And after one hour more ’twill be 
eleven; 

And so, from hour to hour, we 
ripe and ripe, 

And then, from hour to hour, we 
rot and rot.’” 
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Poor Touchstone! This is to 
“lose and neglect the creeping 
hours of time” with a vengeance. 
Surely that affair with Audrey was 
the melancholy result of pure bore- 
dom. Henry VI. computed the 
hours of a country life with admir- 
ing envy. Touchstone echoes him 
in another spirit. 

The one real country-lover, out 
of the whole assemblage, would 
seem to be Jaques, though he wishes 
everyone to understand that he has 
no illusions. Being extremely con- 
tradictious, he resents any senti- 
ment but his own, as we have seen, 
in his sarcastic rejoinder to the 
Duke’s moralities, of which, per- 
haps, he has grown tired. One sus- 
pects that he inspired some of them 
himself. The comment on the deer, 
“poor dappled fools... native 
burghers of this desert city,” is a 
coin from Jaques’ mint, though the 
Duke gives it to us. On the whole, 
his sympathy with the wild crea- 
tures and their ways seems part of 
his oddness to those about him. “I 
think he be transform’d into a 
beast,” says the Duke impatiently. 
But when the end comes, Jaques, as 
we have noted, is the one person 
who stays in the country for choice 
when the rest of the company re- 
turn to court. He will scarcely 
tarry to see the accomplishing of 
“those ends that here were well be- 
gun and well begot,” before he is 
off to the recesses of the forest, to 
sharpen his wits at the penitent 
Duke’s expense and to enjoy that 
invaluable melancholy of his own, 
“compounded of many simples, ex- 
tracted from many objects,” that 
keeps his mind occupied in the 
wilds. 

The historical plays show us 
very little of the country, except 
when we go down into Gloucester- 
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shire to visit his Honor, Justice 
Shallow. There we find that the 
country squire’s chief delight is to 
talk of the city, and the days when 
he was a student at Clement’s Inn, 
and heard the chimes ring at mid- 
night. He calls up such reminis- 
cences even when he is receiving his 
cousin Silence as a guest. And 
when Falstaff turns up, the very 
same Sir John whom Shallow had 
seen break Skogan’s head at the 
court-gate when he was “a crack 
not thus high”—country pursuits 
are at a discount. He can hardly 
attend to the matters Davy brings 
before him anent the sowing of the 
headland with red wheat and the 
paying of the blacksmith’s bill. 
Shallow has come to be a man of 
substance, “spacious in the posses- 
sion of dirt,” but even the gratifica- 
tion of showing off his importance 
to Falstaff pales before the interest 
of the news from town. Not till 
after dinner, when the sack (of 
which Shallow is aware that he has 
taken rather too much) diffuses its 
pleasant influence, does the Justice 
begin to view his lot in life with a 
certain vinous _ self-satisfaction. 
He will show Sir John his orchard 
“where, in an arbour, we will eat 
a last year’s pippin of my own 
graffing, with a dish of caraways 
and so forth,” but when Falstaff 
will compliment him he answers as 
Touchstone might have done, 
“Barren, barren, barren; beggars 
all, beggars all, Sir John: marry, 
good air.” 

The way in which business is 
transacted in Gloucestershire tends 
to discredit the Arden legend of 
honesty and simplicity in the 
country. Davy and his master 
understand the miscarriage of jus- 
tice as well as any pair of “fat and 
greasy citizens” could possibly do. 





















“God forbid, sir,” says Davy, “but 
a knave should have some counte- 
nance at his friend’s request... . 
If I cannot once or twice in a quar- 
ter bear out a knave against an 
honest man, I have but a very little 
credit with your worship.” 

All the while the yearning is city- 
wards. Even Davy hopes to see 
London before he dies, and Justice 
Shallow will not be balked of an- 
other visit there. We know some- 
thing of the infelicitous ending of 
that trip, of the unlucky thousand 
pounds he had lent to Sir John, 
the downfall of all hopes of pre- 
ferment, and even the taste of the 
Fleet prison with which it wound 
up. We are pretty sure that it was 
a sadder and wiser justice who 
wended his way back to Gloucester- 
shire after all, with perhaps an in- 
creased taste for country life, dull 
as it may be. 

Some of the tragedies give us a 
breath of country air. Cold seems 
especially the note of King Lear, as 
if all Shakespeare’s dread of winter 
was concentrated to heighten the 
terror of the storm. The weather 
signs are significant. “Winter’s not 
gone yet, if the wild geese fly that 
way.” Darkness, come or coming, 
is the nature note of Macbeth. 
“There’s husbandry in heaven” all 
through the play. In the gloaming 
Banquo is murdered while “the 
west yet glimmers with some 
streaks of day.” The familiar 
friendly sounds of the country 
evening become ominous and ter- 
rible. “Light thickens, and the 
crow makes wing to the rooky wood. 
When the shard-borne beetle hums, 
it is in answer to black Hecate’s 
summons. But the country back- 


ground reflects the mental struggles 
of the play, rather than it is studied 
for its own sake in such cases. 
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In Timon we find a eurious vari- 
ant of Jaques’ point of view and 
also of the banished Duke’s: 


“Timon will to the woods, where 
he shall find 

The unkindest beast more kinder 
than mankind.” 


He seeks the country out of hate to 
his fellows, and, while he lives 
there, carries what we should call 
nowadays “the simple life” to a 
point that makes Arden seem lux- 
urious: 


“Behold, the earth hath roots; 
Within this mile break forth a hun- 
dred springs; 
The oaks bear mast, the briers 
scarlet hips; 
The bounteous housewife, nature, 
on each bush 
Lays her full mess before you.” 


It suggests the account of the 
golden age in Don Quixote. But, as 
might be expected, even such prim- 
itive diet cannot cure Timon’s 
moral indigestion. He sees nature 
as engendering 


“The black toad and adder blue, 
The gilded newt and eyeless ven- 
om’d worm, 
With all the abhorred births below 
crisp heaven.” 


“The mind is its own place,” and 
Timon carries his bitterness with 
him into the very woods where we 
have seen Titania and Oberon 
dance. There is no cure to be found 
in nature without that inward grace 
that can translate “the stubborn- 
ness of fortune into so quiet and so 
sweet a style” as was known in 
Arden. 

The final romantic plays all have 
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something of country life in them. 
Cymbeline gives us plenty of dis- 
cussion on the subject of country 
versus town, or rather court. Old 
Belarius is much of the banished 
Duke’s mind. He tries to persuade 
his young pupils that the rude and 
simple life of the woods is morally 
purer and safer than the life of 
courts and cities. He assures them 
that it is 


“Nobler than attending for a check, 
Richer than doing nothing for a 
bauble, 
Prouder than rustling in unpaid- 
for silk,” 


and he gives us a thought straight 
from Arden when he says that this 
way of life “draws us a profit from 
all things we see.” But he does not 
convince the lads. Guiderius an- 
swers: 


“Haply this life is best, 

If quiet life be best, sweeter to you 

That have a sharper known, well 
corresponding 

With your stiff age: but unto us 
it is 

A call of ignorance, 
a-bed, 

A prison for a debtor that dares 
not 

To stride a limit.” 


travelling 


Arviragus has the old dread of 
winter, the same thought that 
throws its shadow over Arden’s 
summers weighs upon him, mixed 
with the feeling that the life is a 
dull and vacant one: 


“What should we speak of 

When we are old as you? when we 
shall hear 

The rain and wind beat dark De- 

cember, how 
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In this our pinching cave shall 
we discourse 
The freezing hours away?” 


The boys are weary of being what 
Belarius calls “hot summer’s tan- 
lings and the shrinking slaves of 
winter.” Imogen, taking refuge in 
the woods, makes discoveries: 


“Our courtiers say all’s savage but 
at court: 
Experience, O, thou disprovest re- 


port!” 


Orlando had occasion to make 
the same observation in his time. 
But Imogen’s huge grief engrosses 
her. She hardly notices her sur- 
roundings, and it is left to the boys 
to tell us all we know of the de- 
lights of spring in the woods. It is 
from them we hear of the pale prim- 
roses and azured harebells and 
eglantine. Every blossom they 
bring to lay on Fidele dead, is in- 
dividually seen and characterized, 
while to Imogen the flowers she 
would strew on her husband’s body 
are only “wild wood-leaves and 
weeds.” There, there in the woods 
the knots that were tied up in the 
court are disentangled, there the 
lost are found, and wrongs righted, 
but, as usual, the moment their for- 
tunes mend, the whole company 
will return to court life again. 

In A Winter’s Tale, when Autol- 


cus comes singing in, we find our- 


selves in country not wholly un- 
familiar to us. There is something 
to bring Arden to mind, and some- 
thing, too, to recall the woods near 
Athens. We know more about the 
flowers of this Bohemian upland 
that we did about those in Arden. 
Of the wild flowers we saw as much, 
perhaps, in the Athenian woods, but 
Perdita stands alone as a gardener. 



























And she has more positive joy in 
the sights and sounds and scents of 
the country for their own sake than 
we have met before among Shake- 
speare’s mortal folk. Some of the 
fairies’ gifts of perception are mar- 
ried to her mortality. She has 
grown up in the country, and is 
more at home there than Rosalind 
could be. When misfortune comes, 
she has no thought but to return to 
the old simple life, she will “milk 
her ewes and weep.” Yet from the 
first we can discern that this is no 
shepherdess by birth, “but Flora 
peering in April’s front.” Winter 
loses something of its terrors. We 
can remember that, when it comes, 
rosemary and rue will keep their 
savor and seeming in its despite. 
We can even use the thought of it 
jestingly, as in Perdita’s playful an- 
swer to Camillo, when he says: 


“— should leave grazing, were I of 
your flock, 
And only live by gazing.” 


She replies: 


“Out alas! 

You’d be so lean that blasts of 
January 

Would blow you through and 
through.” 


Is it Perdita’s country breeding 
that differentiates her from court- 
lier ladies and gives her the charm 
of a perfectly direct simplicity? She 
has not half so clever a tongue as 
Rosalind, but she is not nearly so 
self-conscious, and pleasures of an 
impersonal kind are open to her 
that Rosalind, so far as we know, 
never had a glimpse of. If ever 
Rosalind returned to Arden, it must 
have been some day when she rode 
a-hunting in gay and courtly com- 
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pany. But it is easy toAimagine Per- 
dita revisiting her old haunts for 
the pure pleasure of it. She was a 
practical gardener, too. Her dibble 
had made acquaintance with the 
soil, and wherever she was, there 
we are sure a garden grew. We 
even know something about the suc- 
cession of plants that kept its bor- 
ders gay, from the spring with the 
daffodils and violets, onwards to 
the 


“bold oxslips and 
The crown imperial; lilies of all 
kinds, 
The flower-de-luce being one!” 


And then 


“Hot lavender, mints, savory, mar- 
joram; 
The marigold, that goes to bed 
wi’ the sun 
And with him rises weeping.” 


The flowers will never be “wild 
wood-leaves and weeds” to her, 
whether she lives a shepherdess in 
Bohemia or a princess in Sicily. 
What The Tempest shows us is 
surely a kind of super-country. 
The island combines all the qual- 
ities we have seen ascribed to coun- 
try life in the other plays, without 
the disadvantages. To Prospero it 
has been both exile and refuge, yet 
he came thither “by Providence di- 
vine,” and to him and to the ship- 
wrecked crew alike it is the place 
where wrongs are righted and the 
lost are found. After all, the mor- 
tals are but visitors to the island; 
it is Ariel and Caliban who are 
really at home there. Prospero’s 
authority comes to each of them 
as an influence from outside their 
natural world, and it affects each 
differently. Ariel responds, on the 
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whole, and becomes in some sort 
a coworker with the power that is 
putting things to rights. Caliban, 
the earth man, is in revolt. He 
works from fear, unwillingly, and 
grudgingly. He might be taken as 
showing the relation between spirit 
and matter gone wrong. But he be- 
longs to the isle and is no less at 
home there than Ariel. He knows 
its qualities, its fresh springs and 
brine pits, its berries and fruits, and 
his ears are open to its “sounds and 
sweet airs, that give delight and 
hurt not.” In spite of the cramps 
and pinches that plague him at 
times when he is contumacious, he 
knows more of the delights of the 
island than the shipwrecked king 
or the conspirators. Even Prospero 
himself is indebted to him for guid- 
ance in these matters. 

If Miranda has a garden we do 
not hear of it. Flowers are scarcely 
mentioned save in a chance word 
from Ariel. The riches of the is- 
land are agricultural. When Pros- 
pero will show Ferdinand and 
Miranda some subtleties of his art, 
it proves to be a pageant of country 
pleasures. Ceres, not Flora, gives 
the keynote. Every one sees in the 
isle what they are capable of seeing, 
but the full vision of it in its glory 
and beauty is reserved for Fer- 
dinand and Miranda, and only 
Prospero and Ariel can show it to 
them. And its beauty and its fruit- 
fulness are one. We hear not of 
primroses and violets, but of 
“wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats 
and pease.” The blessings called 
down on the lovers are blessings of 
the fruitful years: 


“Earth’s increase, foison plenty, 
Barns and garners never empty; 
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Vines with clustering branches 
growing, 

Plants with goodly burden bow- 
ing.” 


Winter has been wiped out of the 
year: 


“Spring come to you at the farthest 
In the very end of harvest!” 


In the Eden world of this “most 
majestic vision,” cold and storm 
have no place. But it is a vision of 
a transformed, unfallen world. It 
fades and leaves not a rack behind. 
A glimpse of it is all that even Fer- 
dinand and Miranda can have. 
And the sense of its swift passing 
and the sorrow of its delight that 
must end disturb even Prospero’s 
calmness and self-mastery. He 
must walk apart and recover his 
self-control before he can return 
to that carefully prepared business 
of pardon and reconciliation that 
best befits the life that now is. 

Exile and refuge. That is what 
the country stands for in most of 
Shakespeare’s plays. To those who 
pay it enforced visits it is generally 
a savage place; sometimes, as to 
the banished Duke, an edifying 
place. But to him who wrote the 
plays it was sheer delight, when 
the sun shone and flowers grew. 
That is Shakespeare’s own secret, 
and he lets very few of his char- 
acters guess it. Perdita knows it, 
and Puck and Caliban, and the fairy 
folk, and perhaps at moments 
that queer, unaccountable person, 
Jaques. And those who look 
through their eyes and hear with 
their ears may even still have the 
luck to share country pleasures 
with them and with him. 
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I, 


E source is to be sought in 

Greece for that particular form 
of mysticism which, combining 
with qualities inherent in English 
literature, produced the dominant 
note in the poetry and prose of 
the Middle Ages. The history of 
mysticism on its speculative side 
is the history of an intellectual 
movement; on its affective side it 
is largely the story of the fluctua- 
tions in fervor of the Christian 
peoples. Speculative mysticism, 
taking its rise in Greek philos- 
ophy, is the science, as it were, of 
supernatural mysticism. 

The terminology of mysticism 
comes from the ancient Greek re- 
ligion. Mdctns is one who is in- 
itiated into some esoteric knowl- 
edge about God and divine things, 
concerning which he must keep his 
mouth shut, dev. Muotixds in this 
connection means something “seen 
through a glass darkly.” The re- 
ligious ceremonies of which the 
festival of Eleusis was the most im- 
portant came to be called “mys- 
teries” because at them a stranger 
could be initiated—become a ploty¢. 
The initiated, or wtdcta, collected 
at Athens and went through puri- 
fying ceremonials. A feature of 
these ceremonials was the silence 
imposed. There were enacted 
dramas of sacred things to impart 
a soul-saving knowledge. In the 
Orphic mysteries it was a secret 
doctrine that man was here in a 





kind of prison and asceticism was 
the chief soul-saving knowledge 
imparted. Some of the ptctat be- 
lieved in such an initiation as 
would conduct the soul to ecstasy, 
to a temporary but complete de- 
liverance from the fetters of the 
flesh. Three stages of ascent were 
recognized in the spiritual life: 
ascetic purification, x¢@apct¢; illu- 
mination, »icot:¢; and a third, the 
crown of the two foregoing stages, 
éxonteta. These three words and 
the word utoty¢ were used by the 
Neoplatonists and then adopted by 
Christianity. 

Christian speculative mysticism, 
founded on Plato, grew up in Alex- 
andria, a town where an Eastern 
tone of mind prevailed. Alexan- 
drian civilization was, in the first 
centuries of Christendom, the home 
of Greek philosophy, whilst there 
was something in its Eastern situa- 
tion and in the fusion of race 
which lent the richness and spir- 
ituality of the East to the frame- 
work of Hellenic thought. In 146 
B. C., when the Romans conquered 
the Greeks, the University of 
Athens established itself in Alex- 
andria, a great and flourishing 
city, built two centuries before, by 
Alexander the Great. At the time 
of Our Lord, culture flourished in 
this pagan university as it flour- 
ished nowhere else in the world, 
and the Greek professors kept 
themselves aloof from their fellow 
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townsmen, regarding themselves as 
apostles of Hellenic culture in an 
alien and barbarous town. How- 
ever, even before the advent of 
Christianity, there was a strong re- 
ligious influence in Alexandria, 
tending to modify the eclecticism 
of Greek culture. 

There were a million Jews in 
Alexandria, and though they en- 
joyed fewer civic privileges than 
the Greeks and Romans, the 
weight of opinion of a people so 
ardent, imaginative, and creative 
must have been formidable. Jew- 
ish students relished, in particular, 
the philosophy of Plato. They de- 
sired earnestly to combine it with 
their own religious ideals. The 
translations made in Alexandria 
of the Hebrew Scriptures were col- 
ored by their desire to find Plato- 
nism in the Pentateuch. It was sug- 
gested that Plato was an Attic 
Moses and similarly inspired, that 
is to say, that the philosophical 
and ethical system of Plato was an 
early rendering into Greek of their 
own law. Treatises were written in 
an endeavor to convict Plato of 
plagiarism from Moses. Thus 
arose the supposition that appears 
in medieval literature that Plato 
imitated Moses. 

This phase of intellectual activ- 
ity had its typical figure in Philo. 
Philo, a philosopher of the first 
century, was a Jew and a Plato- 
nist. He was responsible for a sys- 
tem which attempted to evolve 
Platonism out of the Pentateuch. 
He rejected an anthropomorphic 
conception of God and developed 
and gave new meanings to the 
Logos. The later Jews lost the 
sense of the immediate presence 
and intervention of God and be- 
came conscious of a need for a 
mediator. The Name of God, the 
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Words of Creation, the High Priest, 
the Chief Archangel became vari- 
ously looked upon as standing be- 
tween man and God, and, when so 
regarded, were designated as the 
Logos. Philo’s Logos is Wisdom, 
the eternal assessor of the Most 
High, it is again the unspotted 
mirror of the Power of God, the 
Unspotted One, the Holy Only Be- 
gotten One. Yet, in other parts of 
his work, he tends towards the 
interpretation of the Greeks and 
uses Logos in the sense of the in- 
telligible world, the idea of ideas. 
But it must be emphasized that he 
regards the Logos as one who will 
definitely act as mediator between 
the Creator and the creature. 
Though Philo comes so near St. 
John, his Logos is not quite the 
Messiah foretold in the Old Testa- 
ment. He comes, however, strik- 
ingly near the Gospel meaning in 
his treatment of the personal rela- 
tions with man in his theory that 
the Logos teaches, sustains, and 
falls on every soul like the dew 
upon the whole earth. The great 
difference between the Logos of 
Philo and the Messiah, between the 
Logos and Our Lord—for He had 
come—is that the Logos does not 
take human form. Indeed, Philo’s 
system of thought excludes the 
possibility of an anthropomorphic 
conception of God. It is strange 
that Philo, in Egypt, was struggling 
unconsciously to describe Our 
Lord, Who had just lived and 
taught in Palestine and to Whose 
preéminent nature His followers 
were already testifying by a mar- 
tyr’s death. Unfortunately his in- 
fluence was, on the whole, harm- 
ful, for, down to the time of Clem- 
ent, Philo’s conception of the Logos 
made it difficult for educated cate- 
chumens to grasp clearly the real 
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significance of Our Lord as Man 
and as Redeemer. 

Christianity was brought by St. 
Mark to Alexandria toward the end 
of the first century, about the time 
of Philo’s death. By the end of 
the second century the many con- 
verts were in close relationship 
with the Greek University of Alex- 
andria. The young Christians at- 
tended the great pagan university, 
which still represented the acme 
of the world’s culture. There grew 
up a Catechetical School, a cluster 
of Christians round a Christian 
professor, a denominational col- 
lege, as it were, within the walls 
of the pagan university. This 
Catechetical School, Catholic in its 
widest sense, composed of rich and 
poor, men and women, old and 
young, was trained to a Platonic 
cast of mind. As the early formu- 
lation of Christian doctrines was 
done in Alexandria, this cast of 
mind was reflected in the writings 
of the Alexandrian Fathers. The 
philosophy of Plato was most con- 
genial to the Alexandrian Chris- 
tians for temperamental reasons, 
and because it upheld so sternly 
the importance of the spiritual as 
against the material side of life. 
It was a powerful weapon in their 
hands against the materialism and 
exaggerated anthropomorphism of 
debased forms of contemporary 
paganism. The happy result was 
the grafting of the new teaching 
on to Greek philosophy. Most 
especially is this the case with 
speculative mysticism. But before 
considering in detail the specula- 
tive mysticism of the Neoplatonists 
—a theory of the nature of mys- 
tical cognition which has been very 
little altered to this day—it must 
be remembered that something 
was happening in Rome and in 





her provinces which no doubt 
made the experience of mysticism 
a no uncommon thing. Persecu- 
tion was raging and the fervor 
of the early Christians was being 
tested by death. St. Ignatius of 
Antioch, longing for a martyr’s 
death, wrote: “For I that write to 
you am living—but in love with 
death: my Love is crucified”— 
& éuds Epws éctabdpwrat. Incidentally, 
his use of Zows in this connection 
was an innovation, and indicated 
the advent of a new way of writ- 
ing about divine things. 

Clement of Alexandria is, after 
Philo, the next outstanding figure 
in the history of the Church of 
Alexandria. He was born about 
A. D. 150, late enough to find Chris- 
tianity established in his native 
city and the Catechetical School in 
being. Though he and his suc- 
cessor, Origen, did not directly in- 
fluence that form of Neoplatonism 
which was to persist as the basis 
of the speculative mysticism of the 
Middle Ages, allegorism, as a sys- 
tem, is to be traced to them. Also 
an undoubted influence on St. 
Augustine. The time of influence 
under consideration, Plato, Philo, 
Clement, Origen, and St. Augustine, 
is less important in the history of 
later mysticism than another de- 
velopment of Platonic philosophy 
which was going on in Alexandria 
at the same time. It was not 
Christian teaching in Platonic 
mold, but Plato’s teaching with 
certain aspects amplified and mod- 
ified to suit an Eastern mind, a 
combination of the best tendencies 
of the East with Hellenic philos- 
ophy, and, curiously enough, it 
was the last rally of all that was 
best in Hellenism to combat the 
ever increasing influence of Chris- 
tianity. 
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Plotinus, born about the year 
205, at Lycopolis in Egypt, a con- 
temporary of Origen, was not the 
first of this particular school of 
Platonists, but he was their first 
systematic philosopher. His works, 
consisting of fifty-four treatises, 
were edited by Porphyry in six 
groups of nine. They are known 
as Enneads. Plotinus meets what 
he considers the paradox of ma- 
terialism, that is to say, the asser- 
tion that matter alone exists, by an 
emphatic assertion of the existence 
of spirit. If the soul is spirit, it 
follows that it cannot have orig- 
inated from the body or an aggre- 
gation of bodies. The true source 
of reality is above, not beneath us. 
It is the One, the Absolute, the In- 
finite. It is God. God exceeds all 
categories of finite thought. It is 
not correct to say that He is a Be- 
ing or a Mind. He is Over-Being, 
Over-Mind. The only attributes 
which may be appropriately ap- 
plied to Him are God and One. If 
God were only One, He should re- 
main forever in His undifferen- 
tiated Unity and there should be 
nothing but God. He is, however, 
Good; and goodness, like light, 
tends to diffuse itself. Thus from 
the One, there emanates in the 
first place “Intellect” (Nois¢), which 
is the image of the One and at the 
same time a partially differentiated 
derivative because it is the world 
of ideas in which are the multiple 
archetypes of things. From intel- 
lect, voic, emanates an image in 
which there is a tendency to dy- 
namic differentiation, namely the 
World-Soul, which is the Abode of 
Forces, as the intellect (Noji¢) 
is the Abode of Ideas. From the 
world-soul emanate the Forces 
(one of which is the human soul) 
which, by a series of successive 


degradations towards nothing, 
finally become Matter, the non-ex- 
istent, the antithesis of God. This 
process is called an emanation or 
flowing. “Matter,” according to 
Plotinus, is evil and the source of 
evil. It is unreality, and, wherever 
it is present, there is not only lack 
of goodness but also lack of real- 
ity. God alone is entirely free 
from Matter ... God is reality, 
God is spiritual. The world is un- 
real and material. God is noume- 
non—all else is mere appearance, 
phenomenon. Man, being com- 
posed of body and soul, is partly 
like God, spiritual, and partly like 
matter, the opposite of spiritual. 
It is his duty to try to return to 
God by eliminating everything ma- 
terial from his thoughts and ac- 
tions. Man’s soul came from God. 
It existed before its union with his 
body and survives after death. It 
will return to God by way of 
Knowledge, because that which 
separates it from God is matter, 
and matter is only appearances 
and so deception. 

The first step, therefore, in the 
return of the soul to God is the 
act by which the soul withdraws 
from the world of sense by a 
process of purification (xdéapct¢) 
and so frees itself from the tram- 
mels of matter. Next, having re- 
tired within itself, the soul contem- 
plates within itself the indwelling 
“Intellect.” From the contempla- 
tion of the intellect within, it rises 
to a contemplation of the “Intel- 
lect” without and above it—that is, 
to a contemplation of Noi¢ and 
from that to a contemplation of 
God. 

It cannot, however, reach this 
final stage except by revelation— 
that is, by the free act of God, 
Who, shedding around Him the 
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light of His own greatness, sends 
into the soul of the philosopher 
and saint a special light which 
enables it to see God Himself. This 
intuition of God so fills the soul 
that it excludes all consciousness 
and feeling, reduces the mind to a 
state of utter passivity, and renders 
possible the union of man with 
God. This, %xctactc, ecstasy, by 
which this union is attained, is 
man’s supreme happiness, the 
goal of all his endeavor, the fulfill- 
ment of his destiny. After such 
an experience man is a spiritual 
being—in a_ sense, he _ shares 
the vision, as he shares the life, of 
God. 

Plotinus’s differences from Plato 
are obvious, his greater asceticism 
and contempt for matter. The 
beauty of material things has no 
spiritual value for Plotinus. Man 
never reaches God in Plotinus’s 
opinion by finding Him immanent 
in Nature, only by contemplating 
his own intellect, the prototype of 
Intellect, the first emanation of 
God. Whilst the influence of the 
Philo-Clement-Origen group is 
largely on natural mysticism, Plo- 
tinus’s doctrine of ecstasy was 
applied to supernatural mysti- 
cism. With modifications it be- 
came the basis of all later mystical 
theology. 

The Neoplatonism of Plotinus 
was a force in Alexandria for at 
least two hundred years, but in the 
hands of later and less able teach- 
ers it lost much of its logical qual- 
ity and degenerated in the direc- 
tion of pantheism, and adopted 
from contemporary cults the use 
of magic. Proclus, who lived at 
the opening of the fifth century, 
tried to reéstablish Neoplatonism 
as a systematic philosophy. He 
tried to synthesize the various ele- 
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ments in Neoplatonism by means 
of Aristotelian logic. Proclus dif- 
fers from Plotinus in his theory of 
emanation and in admitting magic 
as a legitimate means, as effica- 
cious as asceticism in helping man 
upwards in his ascent towards 
God. Proclus also has different 
orders of beings which stand be- 
tween man and God; from this 
may be derived the conception of 
the hierarchy of angels in some 
later writers. 

In passing on to a consideration 
of the work and influence of the 
great Christian writers who adopted 
the philosophy of Neoplatonism, we 
must not overlook its usefulness to 
the Church in Alexandria all during 
its growth. Materialism in one form 
or another was the great enemy of 
the young Church, and Neoplato- 
nism was a powerful help in com- 
bating it. All the earliest refuta- 
tions of materialism are Platonic. 
The early Fathers consciously used 
it as a weapon. 

Neoplatonism, as it appears in 
the works which are ascribed to 
Dionysius the Areopagite, forms the 
next great landmark in the history 
of speculative mysticism. The me- 
dieval mystics were steeped in the 
works of this Dionysius, whom they 
liked to think was the convert of 
St. Paul. All he wrote had an added 
weight from this supposed connec- 
tion. The more ardent among me- 
dieval thinkers even regarded his 
mystical teaching as really that of 
St. Paul, a transcription by a de- 
voted disciple. Who the author of 
these Dionysian writings really was 
has never been definitely estab- 
lished, nor is it known whether the 
writings were attributed to Diony- 
sius the Areopagite by accident or 
by fraud. The strongest argument 
in favor of their being spurious is 





that the doctrines enunciated are 
those of Plotinus, with, occasion- 
ally, passages quoted verbatim from 
Proclus. The most generally ac- 
cepted theory is that this Pseudo- 
Dionysius was an Alexandrian con- 
vert and a pupil of Proclus. 

But whatever their authorship, 
the Dionysian books are important 
in the history of speculative mysti- 
cism and at times have been 
adopted by the Church as truly 
representative of certain phases of 
her doctrine. The mystical system 
of Pseudo-Dionysius is that of Plo- 
tinus in terms of Christianity. His 
theory of emanation is that of Plo- 
tinus, but he amplified occasionally 
from Proclus. The Dionysian 
writings were introduced into 
France in the eighth century, and 
a confusion arose between this 
Pseudo-Dionysius and St. Dionysius 
or St. Denis of France. Hilduin, 
Abbot of St. Denis in Paris, believ- 
ing that these books were the work 
of the founder of his church, 
piously translated them into Latin. 
Charles the Bald procured the orig- 
inal manuscripts, gave them as a 
treasure to the Church of St. Denis, 
and enjoined John Scotus Erigena 
to make a new translation. This 
translation may be said to mark the 
third step in the history of the 
science of mysticism, the Christian- 
ization of Plotinus by Dionysius 
being the second. 

A word must be said of England 
and Scotland in the eighth and 
ninth centuries—of the milieu 
from which John Scotus came. It 
is an epoch in the history of our 
literature too often ignored. St. 
Augustine and his missionaries to 
Saxon England were received with 
enthusiasm. An added stimulus 
was given to Christianity by the 
appointment of Theodore as Arch- 
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bishop and Hadrian as Abbot of 
Canterbury in 668. The inter- 
course between England and the 


Continent was close. St. Benet 
Biscop, for instance, Abbot of 
Monkwearmouth, journeyed five 


times from Britain to Rome, and 
on each occasion he returned laden 
with books and artistic treasures. 
A considerable number of the an- 
cient manuscripts in our libraries 
were brought to England in the 
eighth century, notably the Gre- 
gorian Gospels in Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and a Greco- 
Latin copy of The Acts of the 
Apostles in the Bodleian. Aldhelm, 
the first Englishman whose Latin 
writings are important, died in 709. 
In his youth he had been a pupil 
of Hadrian and learnt Greek from 
him. As regards his style, I might 
call him the first English Euphuist, 
to use an inadequate term for a 
literary characteristic which has 
never been absent from English 
prose. So numerous were the 
Latin writers immediately follow- 
ing Aldhelm that they have been 
called the Aldhelmian School of 
English Latinists. By far the 
greatest of them is the Venerable 
Bede. In his work we find the 
stamp of a great personality, and 
his work lives, not because he was 
a man of eminent position, but be- 
cause it is alive and excellent. 
Bede is interesting on two counts 
in the history of mysticism in Eng- 
land. His book, De Natura Rerum, 
helped to spread in England the 
allegorism of the Alexandrians, 
and his commentaries on the Can- 
ticles sow the seed in English soil 
of the influence of The Canticle of 
Canticles, which was to become 
later so strongly marked in Eng- 
lish poetry. 

This period of literary activity 
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lasted from about 690 to 790. On 
the whole, the North shone bright- 
er than the South, though in the 
South arose the great School of 
Canterbury. The greatest of the 
Northern schools was that of York. 
After the ravages of the Danes, 
Alfred, earnest king and faithful 
scholar, set himself to revive the 
culture of the schools of Canter- 
bury and York and to encourage 
amongst his priests the enthusiasm 
for Latin of the followers of Bede. 
Late in the ninth century, prob- 
ably about the year 897, Alfred 
translated The Neoplatonist Solilo- 
quies of St. Augustine and the 
work of the Neoplatonist Boethius. 
Alfred restated Boethius’s doctrines 
in terms of Christianity. Later 
English translators rejected Al- 
fred’s innovations and returned to 
the original text. Boethius re- 
mained popular in England. Chau- 
cer translated him; so, too, did 
Queen Elizabeth. Boethius’s Neo- 
platonist doctrines stand in the 
van of the early monuments of 
our literature. John Scotus Eri- 
gena, a Scot, fled to France during 
the Danish persecutions. In the 
ninth century he translated the 
Dionysian books. Where he thinks 
they need it, he systematizes them 
with the help of the principles of 
Aristotle and Plato. His aim is to 
elucidate the Dionysian writings 
and present them as a consistent 
philosophy. His work is a sum- 
ming up in clear and masterly 
writing of the theories, not only of 
Dionysius, but of the Neoplatonist 
Alexandrians. In presenting them 
to the West, he has been called the 
Father of Western Mysticism, 
though he himself can hardly be 
called a mystic. Between the ninth 
and the twelfth centuries the work 
of John Scotus was almost entirely 
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ignored. At the opening of the 
twelfth century the history of 
speculative mysticism was still the 
history of Neoplatonism. 

The fourth great chapter in the 
story of the development of specu- 
lative mysticism from Neoplato- 
nism was the work of the School of 
St. Victor. Early in the twelfth 
century, Hugh of St. Victor drew 
attention to the Dionysian books 
both in their original Greek form 
and in the Latin version of Eri- 
gena. A wave of fervor which 
was passing over Europe was 
leading to a desire for a formu- 
lation of the science of the spirit- 
ual life. Using the Neoplatonic 
teaching of Plotinus as a basis, 
Hugh and Richard of St. Victor 
formulated for their contempora- 
ries the science and art of con- 
templation. 

Hugh of St. Victor was born at 
Hartingam in Saxony in 1096. He 
was a son of Count Conrad of 
Blankenburg. About the year 1115 
he entered the Monastery of St. 
Victor near Paris. St. Victor had 
been founded in 1108 by William 
of Champeaux, the great opponent 
of Abelard in the Paris schools. 
For reasons of his own he retired 
from the cathedral school in Paris 
and withdrew to a quiet spot on 
the Seine, where there was an an- 
cient chapel of St. Victor. Here 
with some companions he organ- 
ized a monastic community under 
the rule of St. Augustine and for a 
while laid aside his studies. But 
William of Champeaux was re- 
moved to a bishopric; Gilduin, 
confessor to the King, was made 
abbot; and a school was estab- 
lished. The young Hugh was ninc- 
teen when he arrived at St. Victor, 
and he began almost at once to 
teach in the school. In 1133 he 
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was made Director of Studies. “I 
always longed to learn,” he tells 
us. “I practiced memorizing the 
names of things. ... I set myself 
problems of numbers. ... I drew 
figures on the pavement with char- 
coal. Often I watched out the 
nocturnal horoscope on _ winter 
nights. Often I strung my harp 
that I might perceive the different 
notes and likewise delight my mind 
with sweet sounds. All these were 
childish occupations but not use- 
less.”” Elsewhere this self-contained 
dreamer says: “I know how the 
mind grieves to forsake some poor 
hut’s narrow hearth, and how 
easily it may then despise the 
marble hall and fretted roof. I 
have been an exile sinee my boy- 
hood.” With these two exceptions 
there is hardly a personal refer- 
ence in all Hugh of St. Victor’s 
works. “He is not solitary with 
whom is God” was his most char- 
acteristic saying. 

Hugh dominated the intellectual 
life of St. Victor. Richard, a 
Scotchman, developed and ampli- 
fied Hugh’s doctrines of speculative 
mysticism, which were virtually 
those of the Neoplatonists. Hugh 
was the mystical philosopher, 
Richard the mystical theologian, 
Adam the mystical poet. When the 
School of St. Victor was founded, 
the University of Paris did not 
exist; it was developed from the 
Cathedral School of Notre Dame. 
Later, the School of St. Victor be- 
came part of the University of 
Paris, which widened the sphere 
of influence of the Victorine mysti- 
cism. Paris and Oxford were very 
closely connected in those days. 
There was a continual coming and 
going between the students of the 
two universities. Notable English 
students, such as John of Salis- 
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bury, Walter Map, and Alexander 
of Hales, went from England to 
study in Paris, and the best stu- 
dents of Paris came to Oxford. 
Men of eminence had generally 
spent some time at both universi- 
ties. Thus it was that English- 
men at Oxford could be influenced 
by the mysticism of the Victorines. 
It was probably at Oxford that 
Richard Rolle, for instance, im- 
bibed the teachings of Hugh of 
St. Victor. 

The School and Monastery of St. 
Victor were as much in touch with 
England as were the Universities 
of Paris and Oxford. Richard of 
St. Victor, the second prior, was a 
Scot; Aehard, its third prior, an 
Englishman. Achard had great in- 
fluence at the court of Henry II. 
In 1163 Achard was in England as- 
sisting at the solemn translation 
of the relics of Edward the Con- 
fessor. Achard was a firm and 
close friend of St. Thomas 4 Becket 
during his troubles. St. Thomas 
& Becket stayed at the monastery 
of St. Victor shortly before his 
martyrdom. With a Scottish prior 
and an English abbot, it is not 
surprising that the monks of St. 
Victor made a point of befriending 
all young Englishmen studying at 
the University of Paris. There is 
a letter extant from one Guerin, 
Prior of St. Albans, who had sent 
a brother Matthew to study in 
Paris. He begs Richard of St. Vic- 
tor to befriend him. In a second 
letter in the archives of St. Victor, 
Guerin thanks Richard for his 
kindness to Matthew and sends 
him a present. There is evidence 
that books passed between the 
monasteries of St. Victor and Eng- 
land. There is a letter in the ar- 
chives of St. Victor from a prior in 
England in which he asks Richard 
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of St. Victor to send him copies of 
all the books written by their 
members. He enclosed a list of 
all those he already possessed. 
The Canons Regular, to which the 
Victorines belonged, were spread- 
ing like the other Orders during 
the religious revival. In England 
alone there were fifty-four new 
foundations between the years 1087 
and 1154, and many of the existing 
houses were reformed by members 
of the foundation of St. Victor. 
St. Genevieve in Paris was re- 
formed and in turn sent out 
reformers. Each of the new 
and reformed houses would 
without doubt possess the books 
written at St. Victor, and each 
house would be a center of literary 
influence. 

A great deal of medieval liter- 
ature certainly shows the influence 
of the Victorine works. There was 
much in the writings of the Vic- 
torines which was of a nature to 
be readily absorbed by the English 
people. They are not overcharged 
with passionate emotion, they are 
sufficiently restrained. They are 
not hard or contemptuous in their 
outlook on the world, but essen- 
tially tolerant even in the most 
exalted moments. Moreover, they 
see external nature much as the 
Englishman sees it. In the Didas- 
calicon of Hugh of St. Victor we 
read: 


“The power of the Creator is 
manifested in the innumerable 
number of creatures, His wisdom 
is manifested by their beauty, His 
kindness by their usefulness... . 
How splendid are created things! 
Consider the number of the stars 
in the heavens, the fishes in the 
sea, the particles of dust, the drops 
of rain, the wings of birds, the 
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scales of fishes, the hairs in the 
fur of animals, the grains of sand 
in wide plains, the leaves and 
fruits of trees. ... Think of the 
mass of the mountains, the length 
of rivers, the space of plains, the 
height of the heavens, the depth 
of the abysses of the sea.... Ad- 
mire, because you cannot compass 
this magnitude with your mind.... 
But let us pass on to a considera- 
tion of the beauty of created 
things. In the beauty of things 
you will surely find the wonderful 
light of God’s wisdom, if my dem- 
onstration is not wholly inade- 
quate. Would that my power to 
see God’s creation and my ability 
to tell of it were equal to my ar- 
dent love of it. It rejoices me, in- 
deed, because it is in every way 
delightful to treat of this subject. 
I love to do it often . . . one’s soul 
is delighted by the beauty of the 
things considered, nor is one emo- 
tionally unaffected, but with the 
Psalmist one stands amazed, and 
we exclaim in admiration, ‘Quam 
magnificata sunt opera tua, Do- 
mine, omnia in sapientia fecisti’— 
and again—‘Dilectasti me in fac- 
tura tua et in operibus manuum 
tuarum exultabo.... Vir insipiens 
non cognoscet, et stultus non in- 
telliget hc.’ The whole world is 
written over as a book by the fin- 
ger of God, and the creatures are 
so many letters inscribed there. 
They stand for invisible wonders. 
In them one may read the story of 
the wisdom of God. An illiterate 
man may open a book and look at 
the words in it, but he cannot 
understand them .. . in the same 
way a fool—animalis homo qui 
non percipit ea que Dei sunt—may 
look on the beauty of all living 
creatures, but he understands 
nothing of what he sees. But the 
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man who is spiritual and whose 
mind is awake, considers the 
beauty of nature, and he under- 
stands how wonderful God is and 
how wise. There can be no man 
either wise or unwise to whom the 
works of God do not seem admi- 
rable, but the admiration of the 
fool is limited. The wise man in 





I KNOW NOT HOW 


his vision of nature is moved by 
the thought of the wisdom of God. 
It is as though two men looked at 
the Scriptures and one admired 
the lettering and the colors but 
the other admired the meaning of 
what he read. It is good, assidu- 
ously and often, to contemplate 
and to admire nature,” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





I KNOW NOT HOW. 


By HELEN WALKER. 


Dear Lord, I know not how to pray, 
Except, in hush of heart, to say, 
I, Lord, Believe. 


Dear Lord, I know not, lest it be 
My whisper soft will reach to Thee— 
I Love Thee, Lord. 


Nor how to tell my happiness 
For friends and health and sun—unless 
I Thank Thee, God. 


When angels pray, how should I know? 
(Only my heart keeps weeping so.) 
Forgive me, Lord. 


How then implore for daily task, 
Lest I should fail—except I ask 


Thy Help, dear Lord? 











THE MAN WHO TOLD STORIES. 


By P. J. O’Connor Durry. 


IV. 


BENEATH THE Moon. 


T was a beautiful night, and 
Donoch MacLoughlin, having 
finished one of his “little histories,” 
opened the door of his cottage and 
went out, closing the door behind 
him. As he stepped from the 
threshold, the big clock in his room 
struck the midnight hour; but 
Donoch heeded not the lateness of 
his going forth, for he was in the 
habit of wandering abroad on such 
nights of beauty as this, with his 
frieze coat buttoned warmly about 
him, and his trusty staff in his grip, 
like the hand of a friend. 

He went towards Lishbeg. The 
peaceful fields were checkered with 
shadows and silver. Around him 
the hills and valleys, mystic and 
transfigured by the moon, lay as in 
adream. Like wraiths in gossamer 
of pearl, the hushed mountains 
seemed to stir softly against the 
glimmering sky. The gray rocks 
and the quiet trees looked like liv- 
ing things sleeping. 

“And beautiful it was with the 
light,” as Donoch said afterwards. 
“Angels and hosts of fairies might 
be fluttering through it, for all that 
a man’s poor eyes could see. The 
grandeur of the night uplifted my 
heart, and still and all, there was 
the sorrow o’ loneliness in it, as 
sweetness is in a rose.” 

The little homes of Lishbeg were 
asleep. He passed them one by one, 
as he had often before passed them, 


in the silence of the night, with 
friendliness for their friendly 
white faces, their muteness of stone 
and thatch, and their dark win- 
dows, like closed eyes. And he 
thought of the mystery and loneli- 
ness of life, and how Lishbeg was 
drawn apart by itself in the world’s 
long pilgrimage through the years; 
and each soul in each house was 
drawn apart by itself in the gentle 
strange prison of sleep. And there 
he moved alone, looking upon that 
scene in the moonlight, as some 
wayfarer might, who had returned 
to it after centuries of sleep; or as 
one might who would come in a 
hundred years from then, when 
Donoch would have been long gone. 

Suddenly, out of the night’s wide 
loveliness, he knew not whence, 
there came to his ears a desolate 
cry. 

“Like the cry of a girl in her 
agony it was,” he related, “and still 
it seemed more than a human sor- 
rowing, filled with grief as bitter as 
a thousand deaths. I had never 
heard such a wild keening before. 
And then, of a sudden, it passed 
away, like a breath o’ wind.” 

He was greatly surprised, but not 
frightened. He knew that there 
was mystery in the heavens and on 
the earth that men could never un- 
derstand. It was holy to him, and 
he had reverence for it, but not 
fear. So, crossing himself, and 
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saying a prayer for all the departed 
of Lishbeg, he went calmly towards 
the little hill, from which he loved 
to view in the moonlight the ruins 
of the friary beside the lake. 

Amid its few guardian trees he 
saw it at last beneath him, with the 
lake like a vessel of brightness be- 
side it, mirroring the clear heavens 
and the stately old walls upon its 
brink. Beautiful and desolate was 
the place in the white radiance of 
the moon. Dew was crystal upon 
the stones. Like a fine fretwork 
the ruins stood up in the pale sil- 
ver of the night, broken arches like 
scarred lips of sorrow, and others, 
that had been untouched by the 
spoiler, curving in beauty, in lines 
of strength and pride. 

“God rest the splendid souls that 
made it!” said Donoch to himself, 
in a voice that was a deep prayer, 
sadness sweeping over him sud- 
denly, like a bitter wave. 

For a long time he stood there, 
gazing upon it, thinking of the past 
and of the future, wondering when 
such beauty of workmanship would 
rise again throughout the land. 

“Little wonder,” he told himself, 
“that poor Donoch Ward would be 
trying to make a picture o’ the 
grandeur that is in it. Little won- 
der that one o’ Eunan MacGogan’s 
finest songs is about the friary and 
the holy monks—” 

He paused in his recollections. 
Somewhere, he thought, he had 
heard a bell, faint and sweet as a 
little bell which he had hung to 
tinkle on the neck of one of the 
sheep on the mountain. He lis- 
tened; and again he thought he 
heard a silvery note, stronger and 
clearer than the first. It brought 


to his mind the cry, as of agony, 
which he had heard a little while 
before. 


He began to think the 
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night grew strange, colder, and 
even more hushed. Veiling the 
moon, thin wisps of cloud drifted 
across the heavens, so slowly that 
they seemed scarce to move. 

And then, as Donoch looked 
down from the hill, he saw a sight 
that filled him with wonder and 
awe, and seemed to cast a spell 
upon him, he was so silent and so 
still, like one stricken beneath a 
mighty power. 

For amongst the ruins, now in 
dim light, and now in dark shadow, 
there were cowled figures moving. 
He saw one figure beside the lake, 
bending a little to the water, like a 
fisherman intent upon his rod and 
line. Gray and shadowy he looked 
in the moon’s silvered gleaming. 
Other figures he saw passing to 
and fro beneath the arches. Quiet 
shapes they were, in their dark 
robes, some of them bearing in their 
hands bright cups that shone. And 
then, passing along the broken 
walls, and vanishing in the gloom 
beyond a ruined tower, he saw a 
procession of dim forms, with faces 
and clasped hands lifted up, as in 
prayer. He heard a voice, like 
the voice of one chanting at a 
distance. ... 

Fingers were gently laid upon 
his shoulders. With a start, he 
turned from his contemplation of 
the strange scene, and found upon 
him the eyes of Cauth Moynihan, 
the white-haired beggar woman, 
who traveled about Lishbeg, and 
was said to be out of her mind on 
account of some great loss in the 
past. Even as she looked at him, 
with her fingers on his sleeve, she 
was singing to herself some queer 
chant, which Donoch did not under- 
stand. Then she ceased to sing, 
and smiled like a child, lilting him 
a question: 




















“Is it Donoch that’s in it, or the 
ghost of Donoch?” 

“Cauth, a croidhe, it is myself,” 
said Donoch, speaking in a whis- 
per, and signing to the woman to 
be quiet. “But look yonder... 
there, in the ruins o’ the friary....” 

He turned, pointing, and gazed 
down from the little hill. 

“Ah, now .. . Blayney’s cattle,” 
said Cauth, peering where Donoch 
pointed. “Sure, it isn’t that a wise 
man like yourself would be afraid 
o’ the poor beasts?” 

Donoch stared with a straining 
of his eyes, and perceived only the 
kine of which Cauth had spoken. 

“Ach, why did you come to me, 
for before you came, singing to 
yourself... ?” 

There was annoyance in Donoch’s 
voice. He turned with sharpness to 
the woman, but seeing that she was 
looking up at the moon, and quite 
heedless of his words, he turned 
away from her again. 

“*Tis the lovely moon that has 
the great scattered family o’ stars,” 
said Cauth, as if communing with 
herself. “The far stars are likely 
uneasy to be with the bright 
mother up yonder. And, indeed, 
*tis the wise man you are, Donoch 
MacLoughlin,”—she wheeled to 
him,—“for none but the foolish 
ones would close an eye on such 
wonders o’ the world, and be think- 
ing us queer of ourselves, and we 
here in the midst o’ the beautiful 
night. . . . The beautiful night, 
Donoch, and a shining crown o’ the 
skies on her head. Like a sorrow- 
ful pale queen the night is, and all 
o this land her wide kingdom. 
And there is the lake by the friary 
below. ... And there is the friary 
itself, God help us, and the cattle 
in it, and they straying through it, 
in and out o’ the arches, and the 
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beauty of it aching your heart... . 
But do you mind the holy story 
that the priests will tell you? Do 
you mind it, Donoch, of a Christ- 
mas day?” 

She touched him with her finger, 
and Donoch started, for, although 
he seemed to be listening to her, he 
was not thinking altogether of her 
words, but of how she had come 
suddenly to him in the midnight, 
like some figure out of the past, 
when he was seeing the great 
solemnity of that past in the ruins 
of the friary. Looking now at her 
withered, but hale, features, he re- 
membered once more the strange 
cry of anguish that he had heard; 
and he began to see Cauth, not as 
an old, poor woman, but as a beau- 
tiful young girl, crying out through 
the silence of one night, long, long 
before, when she suffered for sake 
of a good friar who had fled from 
that gray monastery below. So did 
the odd “little history” shape itself 
in Donoch’s mind. 

“Do you mind the holy story 
that the priests will tell you? Sure, 
the poor friars knew it, too... . 
There was a stable, and—and it 
was a holy place. And Donoch, 
Donoch, that friary is a holy place, 
and it is a stable, too.... And the 
two stables, they were both holy 
with the same holiness.... And 
now, Donoch, I will be going—down 
by the ruins, and over to Blayney’s 
barn to rest myself. And sure, if 
the kind neighbors pity us for any- 
thing at all, maybe it is that they 
pity us for themselves. ... My 
tongue, Donoch, will give me not a 
tint o’ peace. It is like a wild thing 
in my mouth. . . . Good-night, 
Donoch MacLoughlin. Good-night 
to you, and never fret yourself if 
they disbelieve you when you tell 
them o’ the ghosts o’ the friars. 
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God help them, the poor creatures 
—blinded with dust o’ the world 
they are.... Slan’s beannacht, a 
chara!” 

“Dia go deo leat, a rin!” cried 
Donoch, watching the strange old 
woman, with the white bag of meal 
on her shoulder, as she strode 
down the hill, and into the misti- 
ness of the night. “And it is the 
rich gift o’ speech you have, Cauth, 
and more wisdom than we knew. 
And moladh le Dia, moladh le 
Muire! She spoke o’ the ghosts o’ 
the friars, as if her eyes looked on 
them as well as my own... !” 

Pondering on what had hap- 
pened to him, Donoch went home- 
ward. By the time he reached his 
cottage, the “little history” which 
had come to him was very clear 
and shapely in his mind, so that 
he was sure he would have no 
trouble in writing it down; but be- 
cause he feared he might forget it, 
he lit a candle and drew his chair 
to the table and began to write. 

“And, indeed, my hand was far 
from steady, and my brain was 
confused, on account o’ what hap- 
pened,” he narrated later. “But I 
wrote the little history to the end, 
just as it came to me, and when it 
was finished, I fell fast asleep in 
the chair, and the pen in my hand. 

And in spite o’ the long time 
the paper was lost on me, here it is 
for you at last... .” 


* * * 


Manus O’Dwyer was a hand- 
some, brave, clever youth, and 
Fionola Clandillon thought that he 
was the comeliest young chieftain 
in the wide world. He was tall, 
with the fine, proud cast of fea- 
tures of the O’Dwyers, and his dark 
hair fell in clusters of curJs upon 
his splendid shoulders. When 
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Fionola saw him first, he was 
scarce older than she, as winning a 
youth as any blossoming maid of 
seventeen summers could wish to 
meet in a forest glade on a fine May 
morning, but yet with a studious 
look upon his face, and a light in 
his clear dark eyes, that hinted at 
aloofness from worldly things. 

Fionola was herself fair to see, 
with a rich beauty of youth upon 
her like a shining garment. She 
was a slender, fine thing, gray-eyed, 
brown-haired, and as graceful as 
one of the young deer of her 
father’s woods. Courageous and 
generous-hearted she was, too, as 
befitted the daughter of Heber 
Clandillon, one of the most gallant 
soldiers of the Irish Army. Manus 
O’Dwyer must have been of strange 
mold, indeed, had he been insen- 
sible to the rare dower of loveli- 
ness that was Fionola Clandillon’s. 
It would have been impossible even 
for a saint to resist the exquisite 
charm of such innocence and 
beauty. She and Manus were soon 
happy friends. 

The young chieftain, however, 
had little time to enjoy the sweet 
friendship of Fionola. His errand 
to Lishbeg was of a stern and ur- 
gent kind, which busied him chiefly 
amongst men; and although he was 
a guest in Heber Clandillon’s gray 
castle, he was most often abroad 
on a soldier’s business, with one or 
another of the neighboring chiefs. 
For the youth was wise beyond his 
years, and had been intrusted, by 
no less a leader than Rory O’Moore, 
with this mission, which had 
brought him to Heber Clandillon 
and the chiefs around Lishbeg. 

It was in that month of May, 
1641, that Neil O’Neil had come 
from Holland to prepare his clans- 
men for _ insurrection. Rory 




















O’Moore, and Conor Maguire, 
O’Reilly, and MacMahon, had all 
been spinning the threads of war 
for a year before; and now there 
was news of aid from France and 
Spain, and glad hopes and whis- 
pers of the coming of Owen Ruadh 
O’Neill. And it was because of 
these things that Manus O’Dwyer 
was in Lishbeg, which was an im- 
portant place at that time. 

Within a twelvemonth the whole 
country was up, and making a 
brave stand against the foe. The 
chances of war drew Manus 
O’Dwyer and Fionola apart. They 
did not meet again for nearly ten 
years, at the end of which there 
were many sad changes in the 
country, striving now against the 
heavy yoke of Cromwell. 

Manus had fought in ’forty- 
one; and, having been severely 
wounded, had managed to escape 
from Ireland to Louvain, where he 
began, as soon as his wounds were 
healed, to prepare himself for the 
life of a religious, which had al- 
ways been his desire. 

It was not as a soldier, but as 
a Franciscan friar, that he re- 
turned to Ireland; and it was to 
the ancient friary in Lishbeg, 
where its ruins stand yet beside 
the lake, that he came in his 
priestly garb, to labor for the 
souls, and for the bodily needs 
also, of the persecuted ones around 
him. And much he did, besides, 
for the honor and the welfare of 
his country. 

Then Cromwell came. Even to 
Lishbeg reached the evil of him. 
The friary by the loch was burned; 
and the good friars might have 
suffered a like fate, had they not 
fled in time. Singly, the fugitives 
wandered the countryside, be- 
friended by those who loved them, 
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but hunted by their enemies, as 
if they were creatures of sport. 

Sheltering amongst the moun- 
tains of Lishbeg, Father Manus 
O’Dwyer came at last to the poor 
dwelling which was the home of 
an old woman named Breedh 
O’Byrne. The house stood in a 
wild glen, overshadowed by rugged 
hills, not far distant from the 
ruined castle of the Clandillons. 

Fionola Clandillon, whose noble 
father was still in arms against 
the Cromwellians, came thither at 
times as she went from one poor 
person to another, ministering to 
the stricken like an angel of pity. 
And on one moonlight night, hav- 
ing heard that there would be 
Mass in the glen the next morn- 
ing, she came to Breedh O’Byrne’s 
and found there him whom she 
had once loved. 

Not as a priest was he appareled 
now, not like a soldier; but as 
a poor wanderer, rude, bearded, 
and travel-stained. Yet in his fine 
eyes youth shone, and in his bear- 
ing there was pride, and on his 
face a wisdom and a_ holiness 
marked him God’s. 

Old Breedh had gone out into 
the brushwood, to gather sticks, 
and examine the little snare she 
had set for rabbits. The two 
friends were in the cabin speaking 
of the terrors of that time, when 
Breedh entered the house in great 
haste. 

“Father,” said she, breathless 
and excited, “the soldiers are in 
the glen! From the hill I saw 
them in the moonlight.” 

And even as she spoke, they 
heard the sounds of men marching 
along a rocky track. 

“I shall go to the Cave of the 
Jewels,” the friar said with strange 
calm, as he listened. “With God’s 
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help, I shall escape my enemies in 
Pluais-na-Seod.” 

“But they are here!” whispered 
the old woman. “You cannot es- 
cape them, Father—they are al- 
most upon us. Listen!” 

The noise of a troop on the 
march was very near them now. 
The priest turned to his two anx- 
ious companions. A light seemed 
to shine upon him at that moment 
of nearing doom; more than ever 
looked he God’s. 

“Fionola—Breedh—I 
my blessing.” 

Speaking in low tones, he raised 
his hand and blessed them. Then 
Fionola laid her fingers one instant 
on his, and bade him stay. The 
next moment she sped through the 
doorway. 

In the glen she was sharply 
challenged by the dark captain of 
the Covenanters. 

“And whither, girl, are you 
bound at such speed?” rang the 
question, as a musket was raised. 

“I go for the priest,” Fionola 
said quickly. “I mean to say that 
I—that I—” 

“Ha! You would change your 
mind!” cried the captain, sneer- 
ing. “So you, too, are in search 
of the idolater. And where is his 
—um—reverence?” 

“I dare not tell.” 

“Ha! ha! Dare not, lass? But 
you value your life and your looks 
more than such daring, my pretty 
one! Our bayonets are keen— 
and there are even sharper things, 
I would have you remember. Fire 
bites; and there is agony in twisted 
bones.” 

“I go for the priest,” the girl 
said bravely. “I must go this in- 
stant.” 

“She must go this 


give you 


instant!” 
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cried the Puritan captain, turning 
to his troop with a roar of laughter. 

“Soldiers, shall we make this 
lass our brigadier?” 

“Let her go! Let her lead us!” 
shouted an evil-eyed underling. 
“We had oft, I wis, a sourer 
guide!” 

“Where is the priest?” asked 
the captain, scowling. 

“In the cave, three miles hence. 
I mean to say—” 

“You mean to say precisely 
that,” snapped the captain. 

“And where is the cave?” 

“In the cliffs at the mouth of the 
glen. You passed it coming here.” 

“Lead us to the cave.” 

“But—but I dare not—I will 
not,” said Fionola, acting with 
strange sureness the part she had 
chosen to play. 

“Lead us, you babbling slut!” 

And the girl winced as a bayonet 
pricked her arm. Then she moved 
slowly forward, leading the friar- 
hunters far from their quarry, 
while the blood trickled warmly 
to her hand—it was but a fore- 
taste of death. And for love’s sake 
she flinched not, that valiant Irish 
girl in the far-off dusk of the 
years, she whose splendor is now 
a shining thing in proud memories 
of Lishbeg. 

“Where is this cave?” spoke 
the Cromwellian, when the troop 
had at last halted, as he surveyed 
the broken granite steep above it. 

“Find it!” Fionola Clandillon 
said proudly. “It is not here!” 

And then, as the captain’s blade 
twisted in her heart, running her 
through bloodily against the cliff, 
the girl gave a loud cry, that 
pierced the night like a very spear 
of anguish, and seemed to shiver 
itself against the moon. 




















AN ISLAND OF SONGS. 


By HuGHu ALLEN. 


‘sy LOOK for the Island of Songs 

across this heaving Sea of 
Shouts,” sighed Tagore, in “Gitan- 
jali.” A somewhat similar quest 
bestirred me lately, when, with 
some twenty volumes of verse and 
worse within easy reach of my 
divan, I lent to the cacophonies of 
contemporary minnesingers a more 
or less patient ear. And lo! as my 
stalking fingers crept forth upon 
the trail of Beauty, they finally 
closed in a glad embrace around 
the poems of Aline Kilmer, and I 
discovered an isle of high delight 
set far out of the beaten path in a 
little-traveled sea, where the waters 
are calm and deep, and reflect, as 
in gleaming mirrors, God in His 
world. 

Once, in the halcyon days, while 
strolling with an unusually tedious 
Japanese, I dropped into one of 
the erstwhile establishments of the 
justly famous M. Gilhuly. We had 
been discussing what he termed 
the low state of the arts in Amer- 
ica. It seemed to him that any- 
thing sufficed for us provided its 
size was sufficient. We had to 
have big buildings, big automobiles, 
big times. We had, he thought, no 
imagination, no flair for values. 
The aim of our existence was to 
have a big income and spend it in a 
large way. Rockefeller was the na- 
tional saint. The immensity of our 
greed and our scale of living op- 
pressed the diminutive man from 
diminutive Japan. Our men were 
too preoccupied with big business 


to permit of creative works of 
imagination. 

I contended that there was a 
monstrous poetry in all this; that 
its enduring symbol was the Wool- 
worth Building piercing the clouds 
above City Hall Park. We had, he 
insisted, no national esthetic im- 
pulse. Splendid poetry was being 
written, but he felt sure that it was 
being written in the hinterland, 
far from the places where men 
strive and cry, by unrepresenta- 
tive types who had leisure by rea- 
son of inherited wealth. He had 
just read a little poem called 
“Jesus and the Summer Rain.” 
That, he said, could never have 
been written by a New York busi- 
ness man. As I glanced idly along 
the bar, I noted that the man who 
wrote the poem mentioned was 
munching ‘a frankfurter a few 
yards from us. Not without relish, 
I apprised my companion of the 
fact. “A broker, perhaps, but a 
poet—never!” he exclaimed in- 
credulously. Then, as he caught 
in the opposite glass the curious 
and ineffable red glow of those 
eyes now closed forever in a dream- 
less sleep, he added: “Well, may- 
be!” Many a sack-suit covered a 
dweller on Olympus these days, I 
assured him. Americans were like 
big silent harps waiting to be 
played on, waiting for the magical 
touch of an understanding hand 
to make them burst into song. In 
meditating over the offerings which 
are the subject of these remarks, 
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I see how true that is. The con- 
sort of such a woman could not 
possibly have been anything less 
than a poet. 

One is a poet in proportion to 
one’s awareness and alertness to 
the insurgence of one’s soul, in 
proportion to one’s ability to cap- 
ture in terms of poetry, the mean- 
ing of one’s significant emotions. 
In the poetry of Mrs. Kilmer there 
is a lyric intensity found but sel- 
dom in the work of her contem- 
poraries. It possesses an amazing 
vitality. One evokes an au deld 
from it rare in these satiate times. 
Here we have a tremendous dis- 
tinction of manner, a mind kept 
poised and sane by a refreshing 
sense of humor, a discreetly con- 
trolled emotional reserve, and a 
deep respect for great traditions. 
Mrs. Kilmer writes dulcetly and 
well and knows what she is about. 
Her thoughts are passionately alive. 
Like Blake, she sees through the 
eyes, not with them. Always she 
is moved by the prophetic orienta- 
tions of the spirit, a wistful sense 
of the propinquity of silent, eternal 
things. Beauty blows through her 
fluent technique as the scent of 
wistaria blows through an open 
window. She looks upon objects 
common to us all and with a deft 
imagination “gilds pale streams 
with heavenly alchemy.” She 
seems to imbibe something of the 
essence of whatever she considers 
and to involve it in her representa- 
tion. While she expresses with 
profound sympathy what others 
have felt, she does not confine her 
attention to subjects commonly ad- 
mitted to be poetical. She is of 
the period and writes in a style 
not infrequently as energetic, rapid, 
and full of color as the life it re- 
flects, but it is never at variance 
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with Dobson’s doctrine of ars vic- 
trix. There is a mischievous, elfin 
quality about many of these poems 
which one finds curiously capti- 
vating. It is the mischievousness 
of St. Gertrude offering to God the 
pleasure she found in eating a 
bunch of grapes during Lent; it is 
the mischievousness of Aline Kil- 
mer asking if the possession of a 
kitten did not justify the purchase 
of a bird cage. 

“Poems of the fullness of life” 
runs the blurb on the wrapper of 
Candles That Burn,’ and for once 
a publisher does not lie. Through 
this volume, the Angel in the House 
is made articulate. These poems 
are love-blessed tapers illumining 
a real home—and what is more 
beautiful than white wax burning 
in a holy place? It was Father 
Faber, I believe, who pointed out 
that woman alone, shares with the 
Creator the privilege of commun- 
ing with an unborn human being 
and that with this privilege He 
seems to have shared with her a 
part of His own great love. Some- 
thing of that divine devotion 
drenches these poems of the fire- 
side so that they form a perfect 
complement and tender antiphon 
to certain other well-remembered 
lines. To write poems on child- 
hood is, I fancy, the most severe 
risk a poet can take. Yet Mrs. 
Kilmer has attempted nothing here 
for which she is not temperamen- 
tally adequate. Her cycle of songs 
celebrating the careers of her chil- 
dren are written with the simple 
directness of childhood itself. They 
possess a strange charm of illu- 
siveness. They are marked with 
the stigmata of true inspiration. 
Whether the theme of the moment 


1Candles That Burn. By Aline Kilmer. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
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concerns the delightful Deborah or 
the insouciant Michael, her com- 
petent artistry completely capti- 
vates us. Of this group, “A Di- 
dactic Poem to Deborah”? is of 
especial interest, since in these 
stanzas is unfolded a secret which 
has served the poet well: 


“Deborah dear, when you are old, 


Tired and grey, with pallid 
brow, 
Where will you put the blue and 
gold 
And radiant rose that tint you 
now? 


“Deborah, put the blue and gold 
And rosy beauty that is you, 
Into your heart that it may hold 
Beauty to last your whole life 

through. 


“Then, though the world be tossed 
and torn, 
Greyer than ashes and as sad, 
Though fate may make your way 
forlorn, 
Deborah _ dear, 
glad.” 


you shall be 


There is an old Japanese poem 
in which a woman dusts her paper 
shutter in order that the shadow 
of a nearby pine tree may be quite 
perfect. Similarly, Mrs. Kilmer 
has kept her mind swept clean of 
all unnecessary accumulations and 
thus apprehends and translates the 
old immortal truths with freshness 
and power. Set up somewhere in 
her interior castle, is a delicate 
seismograph which records with 
nice precision the impingement of 
life’s vagaries on an unusual per- 
sonality. After the delicious na- 
iveté of her genre poems, she gives 
us, in the group suggested by the 
seen Lore 2Ibid., p. 15. 
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vicissitudes of her danghter Rose 
and of her husband Joyce, a tense 
psychology of self-revelation. Here 
is the dark night of a soul “wise 
with centuries of wisdom.” Love 
and death—these are the august 
themes with which she is preoccu- 
pied. 

Natural loveliness is celebrated in 
fragile lyrics of a shyness and eva- 
nescence which make us think of 
Ernest Dowson’s land of silence 
and apple blossoms. They are full 
of the bland aroma of old gardens. 
“Gentians in purple masses,” lark- 
spur, peonies, asters, white phlox, 
and red hollyhocks—these are 
some of the honest flowers that 
win honorable mention in her 
verse, also goldenrod, yellow lilies, 
yellow daisies, and yellow roses. 
Does she know, I wonder, that an 
old German once wrote a book to 
prove that yellow was the color of 
laughter? But even while she con- 
templates such innocent natural 
beauties as these, she is haunted 
by a vision of the danse macabre. 
Cedar trees rush up a hill “like a 
charge of bayonets.” “The stately 
poplars at the gate are funeral 
torches flaring high.” “The haw- 
thorn shakes a ghostly head and 
breathes of death at fullest noon.” 
Even poor old Sappho’s apple is 
“hard and bitter.” A _ friendly 
mountain in a storm looms thus 
to her imagination: 


“She bowed her purple head in 
pain, 
As clouds rolled up from threat- 
ening space, 
And let a veil of silver rain 
Slip down across her weeping 
face.””* 


Mrs. Kilmer’s approach to the 
sIbid., p. 57. 
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mysteries of pain and suffering 
and death, it will be seen, differs 
from that of most other young 


poets. With her, love and death 
are thrilling facts, not merely 
ideas. These inexorable things 


have come too close to her to per- 
mit of any uncertain dawdling 
about them in the fashion, say, of 
Sara Teasdale or Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, with both of whom she has, 
in some ways unjustly, been com- 
pared. Miss Teasdale is like a pet- 
ulant child who beats her little 
white hands against a closed door 
in order to open it, instead of turn- 
ing the knob within her reach. 
What awaits us after death? 
“Darkness,” hazards Miss Teas- 
dale, and then cries with reckless 
abandon: 


“Life is my lover—I shall leave 
the dead 

If there is any way to baffle 
death.” 


Miss Millay seems to take the 
attitude that the knob is broken 
and the door nailed up, or, 
perhaps, that the door is locked 
and the key lost. She observes 
gloomily: 


“It is apparent that there is no 
death. 

But what does that signify? 

Not only under ground are the 
brains of men 

Eaten by maggots. 

Life in itself 

Is nothing, 

An empty cup, a flight of uncar- 
peted stairs.” 


Miss Millay is one of the chief 
glories of Vassar College. The 
writer has been pleased to note 
how prompt and perspicacious has 
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been her Alma Mater’s recognition 
of her more serious work. A great 
deal of it is work of the highest 
lyrical importance, crowned with 
the rich dignity of sincerity. For 
all that, if Vassar is not thoroughly 
vicious, Miss Millay should be a 
sharp thorn in the flesh of the 
whole faculty there. I suppose, all 
things being equal, that a more 
intelligent young woman, a person 
with greater potentialities, has 
never graced that institution with 
her presence. And, yet, I much 
doubt if any one ever got less for 
her time or money than did Miss 
Millay. To me, it is a monstrous 
thing, indeed a disaster of the first 
magnitude, that a person of such 
obvious gifts of mind and heart 
should have been so robbed of her 
birthright and so played on during 
her impressionable, indiscriminant 
years by cosmic windjammers of 
both sexes, that her commence- 
ment costume should cover the 
shivering, stripped nakedness of a 
soul as pagan as that of the lady 
who invented the hula. When such 
a dreadful thing can happen to a 
girl of such conspicuous talents as 
Miss Millay, it does not require 
much imagination to conjecture 
what goes on in the so-called men- 
tal processes of the stupid daugh- 
ters of the stupid Catholic parents 
who send them to such places for 
the sake of the social prerogatives 
which may accrue. At present, 
the rule in these cases seems to 
be that after the freshman year, 
the scapulars go into the waste- 
basket and after the sophomore 
year, the rosaries follow the scap- 
ulars. 

So much for the vanitas vanita- 
tum! Mrs. Kilmer is sustained by a 
sounder philosophy. With straight- 
forward courage, she has not only 
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turned the knob, but given the 
door a good push, to emerge from 
the stultifying atmosphere that op- 
pressed her spirit into the healthy 
sunlight that fills the fair gar- 
den of the Rose of Sharon. With 
the airs of heaven already in her 
nostrils, she vehemently assev- 
erates: 


“. .. death is better as every one 
knows, 
And life is a bitter thing.” 


There is boundless tragedy in a 
Vereshchagin canvas, intense per- 
sonal grief in a Turgenev tale, 
and exalted sorrow in a Tschai- 
kowsky symphony, but for a sheer 
cry of anguish that adequately ex- 
presses the transcendent sadness 
of a human heart, I can think of 
nothing, of the same character, to 
surpass the little poems, “Olim 
Meminisse Juvabit,”* “If I Had 
Loved You More,” and “Atone- 
ment.” These evocations are al- 
most Russian in the somberness 
of their mood. But if she is ac- 
quainted with sorrow, this poet 
views it in the mystical manner. 
She keeps a “high heart” and 
meets what life offers with a brave 
resiliency. Pain and suffering are 
the reagents by which we test the 
poet as well as the saint. In these 
wistful years, she has been learn- 
ing to see things in their infinite 
relations, as God sees them. She 
tells us, in “The Gift” :* 


“He has taken away the things 
that I loved best, 
Love and youth and the harp 
that knew my hand. 


4Ibid., p. 30. 


5Vigils. By Aline Kilmer. New York: 
H. Doran Co. P. 15. 
6Ibid., p. 16. 


tIbid., p. 50. 
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Laughter alone is left pt all the 
rest. 
Does he mean that I may fill 
my days with laughter, 
Or will it, too, slip through my 
fingers like spilt sand? 


“Why should I beat my wings like 
a bird in a net, 
When I can be still and laugh 
at my own desire? 
The wise may shake their heads 
at me but yet 
I should be sad without my 
little laughter. 
The crackling of thorns is not so 
bad a fire. 


“Will He take away even the 
thorns from under the pot, 
And send me cold and supper- 
less to bed? 
He has been good to me. 
He will not. 
He gave me to keep a little fool- 
ish laughter. 
I shall not lose it even when I 
am dead.” 


I know 


Where certain temperaments are 
involved, too scrupulous a self- 
analysis is a very deadly danger. 
The subjective nature, if it would 
keep its true balance, its perfect 
mental and spiritual poise, must 
necessarily tend, in some sort, to- 
ward the objective. A _ healthy, 
hopeful note is struck in these 
lines from the poem, “After Griev- 
ing” :* 


“Athletes who know their proven 


strength, 
Ships that have shamed the 
hurricane: 
These are my brothers, and at 
length 


I shall come back to joy again. 
sCandles That Burn, p. 52. 
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However hard my life may be 

I know it shall not conquer me.” 
Again, in “Vigils,”* the true 

Catholic spirit in adversity is made 

manifest thus: 


“Once I knelt in my shining mail, 
Here by Thine altar all the 
night, 
My heart beat proudly, my prayer 
rose loudly, 
But I looked to my armor to 
win the fight. 


“God, my lance was a broken reed, 
My mace a toy for a child’s de- 
light. 
My helm is battered, my shield is 
shattered, 
I am stiff with wounds, and I 
lost the fight. 


“Low I kneel through the night 
again, 
Hear my prayer, if my prayer 
be right! 
Take for thy token my proud 
heart broken. 
God, guide my arm! 
to the fight.” 


I go back 


By venturing my opinions on the 
merits of Mrs. Kilmer’s work, I 
doubtless have let myself in for 
the rebuke found waiting in her 


poem, “To An Intruder.” While 
commenting on these volumes, I 
trust I have profaned no cloisters. 
In extenuation, I will say that even 
the cloisters of contemplatives may 
benefit by a little fresh ozone. 
In the physical order, lack of a 
free current of air, to carry away 
the germs that are forever cling- 
ing like minute barnacles to these 
bodies of ours, superinduces 
disease. In the psychical order, 
eVigils, p. 42. 
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too much brooding makes us mori- 
bund. Mrs. Kilmer voices, more 
than once, her resentment at the 
onrush of time. She seems to fear 
that she is not growing old grace- 
fully. Such a fear has no shadow. 
I fancy that when the snow of age 
finally does sprinkle her dark hair, 
she, too, will be “lavendar-haunted 
and hollyhock-gay.” She must, in- 
evitably, give her innate vivacity 
a fuller expression. Water seeks 
its level, and sparkling water is 
out of place in stagnant pools. 
Life, after all, is something more 
than a skull crowned with roses. 
One visions her, half a century 
hence, as having attained a unique 
position in American letters, like 
that, in England, of Alice Meynell, 
the beautiful, tall woman whom 
Sargent painted and at whose feet 
such men as Coventry Patmore, 
Lionel Johnson, John Ruskin, 
George Meredith, and Francis 
Thompson did not disdain to sit 
for inspiration, in which serene 
eminence she will function as the 
center of a mild and steadfast 
light, sending out songs flecked 
with star-dust to put a note of 
illusion into lives that urgently 
need it. 


“What soul soe’er in any language 
can 

Speak Heav’n like hers is my 
soul’s countryman,” 


said Crashaw of St. Teresa; doubt- 
less he would have found much in 
the volumes of this modern poet 
of his soul’s country to charm 
him. Grave, imaginative, compel- 
ling, the poems of Aline Kilmer 
have the flavor of things authentic; 
their simplicity and directness are 
at times quite irresistible, they 
have a lush beauty and a clear- 
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ness and intelligibility that, in their 
search for splendor, some poets 
too often forget. She is still a 


little figure in an enormous tapes- 
try, and admirable as are her pres- 
ent poems, they are, in my judg- 
ment, merely a promise of what is 
to come. Meanwhile, to any who 
may deem my ululations too vocif- 


erous, Mrs. Kilmer may/ at least 
truthfully exclaim with her friend, 
the enchanting Miss Millay: 


“My candle burns at both ends, 
It will not last the night; 
But ah, my foes, and oh, my 
friends, 
It gives a lovely light!” 


By Loutse BEAL Laass. 


Coot snow-stars fall 
On radiant Springtime’s vestal lips; 


In tulip tall 


A hovering sunbeam nectar drips, 
And holds the chalice while she sips. 


Lightly a breeze— 
A spring-sweet wind—caresses her; 
Slow-swaying trees 
Chant low, and each one blesses her, 
In softest green robe dresses her. 


So would I be 


A gentle ministrant, and gay; 


Sincerity 


And happiness would I convey 
To lonely hearts that chance to cross my way. 
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(This is the eighth and last of a series of lectures delivered in the Church of St. Paul 
the Apostle (Paulist Fathers), New York City, by the Editor of Tae Catnoric Wort. 
Publication of the lectures was begun in our issue of last December and is concluded in this 


E creators of “modern civili- 

zation,” though proud of the 
work of their hands, are strangely 
doubtful of its permanence. In 
newspapers and magazines, and on 
lecture platforms, the most authen- 
tic champions of modernity have 
been warning us of the danger of 
civilization’s falling to pieces. True, 
the tone of their utterances has been 
a trifle less pessimistic in recent 
weeks, since the promulgation of 
the Dawes plan for saving Europe, 
but even yet, we are told, catas- 
trophe is possible. Statesmen and 
financiers agree that one more war, 
coming within a generation, would 
ruin the world. Even without a 
war, conditions are such that only 
the wisest diplomacy will save us 
from universal calamity. 

There is no more enthusiastic 
“modern” than Mr. H. G. Wells. 
But Mr. Wells, in spite of the char- 
acteristic buoyancy of his spirit, is 
gloomy about the immediate future 
of civilization. Not long ago he was 
speaking of what he called “the ac- 
celerated crumbling of a civiliza- 
tion.” “The dykes are down,” he 
said, “and the dark invading sea of 
a return to primitive things can be 
kept out only if all hands in unison 
build at the walls.” Being intro- 
duced to an audience as “one who 
has a vision of a better world,” he 
declared that “he saw no vision to- 


day save that of a world slipping 
backwards.” And he confessed 
that he looked upon this world as 
“a terrible and sinister world.” 

Almost as despondent is John 
Maynard Keynes, who suggests that 
perhaps “we have come to that 
point in the wheel of evolution at 
which science and invention can no 
longer help us to sustain the ac- 
celerating growth of population and 
comfort which before the war we 
had come to accept unquestion- 
ingly. We may have to curtail pop- 
ulation or accept lower standards 
of life.” The Manchester Guardian, 
which reports these opinions, adds, 
rather solemnly, “In an age of 
scepticism, these two men have 
some admitted claim to the gift of 
prophecy. Even if, in the manner 
of prophets, they prophesy evil, 
they may still be right.” 

Wells and Keynes are not the 
only modern prophets who unfold 
the scroll of “mourning and lamen- 
tation and woe.” Here in America 
we have been deluged of late with 
visitors and lecturers from Europe, 
and almost all of them have been 
heralds of doom. At first we rather 
imagined that they were only try- 
ing to give us a bit of a fright. 
They had an “ax to grind.” They 
wished us to go into the League. 
They wanted us to cancel their 
debt. Therefore, they tried to make 
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us think that conditions over there 
were desperate. So we thought. 
But it seems that they really meant 
what they said. They actually an- 
ticipate the possibility of the dis- 
solution of the entire political and 
social system, in Europe and in all 
the world. 

It is an anomaly that, under these 
conditions, we Christians of the old 
tradition, who are reputed to have 
little sympathy for what is ultra- 
modern, find ourselves saying to the 
protagonists of modern civilization, 
“Why are ye fearful, O ye of little 
faith?” We have more confidence 
in the permanence of civilization 
than they. For, in truth, we are not 
anti-modern. Some of us at least, 
heartily prefer modern conditions, 
social, political, cultural, to any that 
have gone before. Certain Chris- 
tians, and—we  confess—certain 
Catholics, prefer to hark back to 
medieval civilization as the ideal. 
But it is well that the world should 
know that the rest of us consider 
a preference for the “good old days” 
of seven hundred years ago, to be 
merely an idiosyncrasy. Just as 
there are some non-Christians who 
would prefer, or think they would 
prefer, the Greco-Roman civiliza- 
tion rather than the modern, so 
there are Christians who think that 
the halcyon days of Christianity 
were those before the Renaissance. 
But in both cases the preference is 
merely personal. Catholicism is 
not officially medieval. The ma- 
jority of Catholics are content to be 
alive here and now. With certain 
reservations, we are satisfied with 
modern civilization, and what is 
more, we are confident that it will 
not be destroyed. The basis of our 
confidence is, however, spiritual 
and supernatural. We believe that 
the world will not revert to barba- 
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rism, because we believe in God. We 
believe, not only that 


“God’s in His heaven, all’s right 
with the world,” 


but we believe that God’s in His 
world, as well as in His heaven. If 
He were only in heaven, the world 
might go to smash. But He is in 
the world, and His presence will 
save the world. Fortunately, God 
cannot be exiled from this world. 
His prophets may be driven from 
country to country, or even chased 
out of this world into the next; but 
any child who knows the first page 
of his catechism will tell you that 
God Himself cannot be driven away. 
Of course, our confidence in civili- 
zation, based upon faith in God, 
must seem “mystical,” and perhaps 
superstitious, to atheists and deists. 
But, be that as it may, the curious 
fact remains that we who are pre- 
sumed to be afraid of the moderh 
type of civilization, really love it 
better, and are more hopeful for its 
continuance, than are those who 
arrogate to themselves the claim to 
be “modern” par excellence. 


II. 


I say that there are certain reser- 
vations in our approbation of the 
modern spirit, and of modern con- 


ditions. Being generally in sym- 
pathy with the modern world, we 
can criticize it, good-naturedly. 
Our primary criticism—not so 
much of modern civilization, as of 
those who have usurped the right 
to speak exclusively in its name— 
has been already suggested: they 
have made the colossal blunder of 
attempting to exile God. They have 
done this in the name of “Science,” 
more specifically in the name of 
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“Evolution.” One of the pioneers 
of Darwinism was guilty of the very 
unscientific and quite blasphemous 
statement, “We have no need of the 
hypothesis of God.” That phrase 
was seized upon by the half edu- 
cated, who find careful and con- 
scientious study irksome or impos- 
sible, but who dearly love a slogan. 
They put the smart saying, “the 
hypothesis of God,” together with 
others like it,—‘“the struggle for 
existence,” “the survival of the fit- 
test,” and “natural selection,”—and 
imagined that they had found a 
substitute for God. There is a fa- 
miliar verse (poor poetry and worse 
science) that expresses their opinion 
of the Life-Force: “Some call it 
Evolution, others call it God.” 

I am not now concerned about 
the truth or falsity of the theory 
of Evolution. I wish merely to ac- 
centuate the fact that those who 
abandoned God, and put in His 
place a law of Nature, or Nature it- 
self, prepared the way for that pos- 
sible dissolution of civilization of 
which there are now so many 
lachrymose prognostications. If 
there be no God but Nature, then I 
admit that the existence of civiliza- 
tion is indeed precarious, and its 
continuance doubtful. For Nature, 
if she be a deity, is a capricious 
deity. Nature is kind and cruel, 
beautiful and terrible. Nature is 
sunsets and waterfalls, snow-capped 
mountain peaks, smiling valleys, 
lakes like jewels, and rivers like 
streams of silver. But Nature is 
more than that. Nature is cyclones, 
and tornadoes, and floods, and 
droughts, and blizzards. Nature is 
a paradise, and a jungle. Nature is 
an alma mater, and a savage beast. 
“Nature is one with rapine.” 
“Nature is red in tooth and claw.” 
Nature is the lion lying in wait for 
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the hapless gazelle; Nature is the 
wolf, tearing the lamb to ribbons. 

Furthermore, Nature knows no 
discrimination. Calamity falls— 
like rain—on the just and the un- 
just. The earthquake ruins 
churches and brothels. The cy- 
clone does not swerve from its path 
to spare invalids or babies. When 
a conflagration rages, the innocent 
and the guilty perish. In a storm 
at sea, the saint and the sinner go 
down together, the one praying, the 
other blaspheming. Nature is non- 
moral and cold-bloodedly impartial. 
Vesuvius and Mont Pelée have no 
pity. Fujiyama may be a deity, but 
it is a pagan deity, impassively 
cruel. ’ 

When a hurricane pursues a 
hundred ships running desperately 
before it across an open sea, catches 
them, tears their ribs asunder, scat- 
ters the fragments upon the ocean, 


or piles them up as wrecks upon the 


beach; when the elements, the 
wind, the sea, the fire, break loose 
in a mad riot of destruction; when 
the mountains open and belch forth 
flame and fury; when the earth 
trembles and tidal waves rise, and 
receding, suck into the maw of the 
ocean swarms of human beings, as 
a whale swallows schools of fish; 
irreverent men cry, “Where is now 
thy God?” I pass the question on 
to those whose only God is Nature. 
To the theist, the problem of evil is 
bewildering enough, but to the athe- 
ist, the universe must be stark mad. 

If Nature be God, then God is 
both God and Devil. If there were 
no revelation of God but in Nature, 
we could only infer that God is 
more fickle and more cruel than an 
Oriental despot. 

Those who know no God but 
Nature, have learned from Nature to 
be pitiless. The ancient Spartans 
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killed blind babies as if they were 
puppies. Modern materialists would 
‘suffocate imbeciles, “Oslerize” the 
aged, and treat incurables with 
cyanide, were it not for the linger- 
ing influence of a wholly super- 
natural and mystical Christian tra- 
dition. 

Darwin saw the logical conclusion 
of his theory of the “survival of the 
fittest.” “With savages,” he said, 
“the weak in body and mind are 
soon eliminated. We civilized men, 
on the other hand, do all we can to 
check the progress of elimination. 
Thus the weak members of society 
propagate their kind. No one who 
has attended to the breeding of 
domestic animals will doubt that 
this must be highly injurious to the 
race of man.”! But Darwin never 
lost his Christian heart. He con- 
fessed, “The heart protests against 
the hard reason,” and he comes to 
the naive conclusion, “We must 
bear the undoubted bad effects of 
the weak surviving and propagat- 
ing their kind.” 

Nietzsche had no such scruples. 
He had the courage to be logical. 
Knowing no God but merciless 
Nature, he deliberately advocated 
cruelty and ridiculed pity. For him 
the unpardonable sin was mercy. 
We call him mad. Unbelievers also 
call him mad. But they would be 
“stumped” if asked to say why they 
do so. If there is no God but Nature, 
and Nature knows no pity, why is 
not Nietzsche right? Nietzsche ac- 
cuses his would-be atheistic fellow 
evolutionists of faint-heartedness, 
and of starting something they dare 
not finish. 

Therefore,—to resume, — they 
who have gotten rid of God, and 
have put Nature in His place, have 
delivered over the universe to a ca- 

10rigin of Species, ed. 1874, pp. 149, 150. 
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pricious deity, malevolent and be- 
nevolent by turns. How can they 


hope to save the world, and (to use 
a Wellsian phrase) “salvage civili- 
zation,” if a malicious and irrespon- 
sible Nature is going to smash it at 
any moment? 


Ill. 


Furthermore, Nature is no suf- 
ficient basis for morality. A philos- 
opher who rejects God, and recog- 
nizes only Nature, may indeed con- 
struct a system of ethics, but if he 
bases his system exclusively upon 
what he learns from Nature, it will 
be a cruel system. Nature is not 
free. Her law is the iron law of 
necessity. Under such a law there 
can be no morality. Benjamin Kidd 
wrote, “All those systems of moral 
philosophy which have sought to 
find in the nature of things a ra- 
tional sanction for human conduct 
in society, must sweep round and 
round in futile circles. The first 
great social lesson of the evolution- 
ary doctrines which have trans- 
formed the science of the nineteenth 
century, is that there is no sanction 
in nature for human conduct. 
Nature as interpreted in terms of 
the struggle for life has no sanction 
either for morality or for social 
progress.”? 

For that reason, both morality 
and social progress must have a 
foundation in religion, or they will 
have no foundation at all. And 
when I say religion, I do not mean 
a devitalized “natural” religion. I 
mean faith in God and in a super- 
natural relationship between God 
and Man. Those scientists, there- 
fore, and those philosophers who 
have abandoned God, and either 
have put nothing in His place, or 

2Benjamin Kidd, Social Evolution, p. 64. 
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have put Nature in His place, have 
done but a mean service to human- 
ity. If there be no God and no sub- 
stitute for God, there can be no sure 
and stable morality. 

If morality be not of God, it is of 
man. If of man, it is only a code of 
customs, and customs are as change- 
able as styles of dress. After every 
great catastrophe, such as a world 
war, great masses of human beings 
revert to barbaric or even savage 
customs. Men easily go “back to 
Nature.” Civilization is not natural, 
but supernatural. Murder and adul- 
tery, and rape, and all manner of 
violence and cruelty and animalism, 
are natural. If there be no God 
but Nature, back to Nature shall 
we go—back to the animal, 
on any provocation. How, then, 
can there be any chance of a 
lasting civilization? As well pro- 
fess amazement that an aviator, 
when something goes wrong with 
his machine, comes smashing back 
to earth, as to profess disappoint- 
ment that the human race, carried 
aloft by civilization, comes smash- 
ing back to Nature when civilization 
slips a cog. 

Not only disorder, but discontent, 
results from the abolition of God. 
Yet those who have obliterated God 
from the world affect to be aston- 
ished that the world is ill at ease. 
But if you take away a man’s food, 
do you wonder that he starves? If 
you remove the foundation stones 
of a building, are you amazed to see 
the fabric reel and topple? Why, 
then, pretend surprise and disap- 
pointment that man is restless and 
lawless, when you have removed 
the only source of peace and con- 
tentment—treligion—and have ob- 
literated the only authoritative Law- 
giver! There is a void in the human 
heart that can be filled only with 
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God. The famous sentence of St. 
Augustine, “Thou hast made us for 
Thyself, and our hearts are restless 
until they find rest in Thee,” is no 
mere mystical metaphor. It is a 
primary fact of psychology. Why 
the learned have not discovered it 
is a riddle. They know many things 
of secondary importance,—the com- 
position of the rocks, the distances 
between the stars, and the depths 
of the ocean,—but of the heart of 
man they remain vacuously ig- 
norant. If they knew the heart of 
man, they would bring back God if 
only to satisfy man. Unless they 
bring back God, man will tear the 
world to pieces. 

But I am speaking as if the phi- 
losophers had succeeded in banish- 
ing God. If they had succeeded, 
they would have reason for despair. 
But, in truth, they need not despair, 
because they cannot succeed. 

The human race will never aban- 
don God. Man is “inveterately 
mystical,” incurably religious. Athe- 
ism is either an affectation or an 
aberration. The race will never be 
atheistic. Hum beings, in the 
large, are no more impressed with 
the painfully elucubrated theories 
of atheistic philosophers than by 
the promises of chemists to feed the 
world on ersatz food. When saw- 
dust becomes an acceptable substi- 
tute for meat, when papier-mdché 
serves for granite, when a marble 
statue turns to flesh and blood, phi- 
losophy will take the place of reli- 
gion—and Nature will suffice in- 
stead of God. 

Philosophy may be all very well. 
But philosophy must not contradict 
the everlasting wisdom of @ited 
mankind. The race may blunder 
along rather stupidly at times, but 
its intuitions are more nearly infal- 
lible than the constantly shifting 
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opinions of the intellectuals. Ben- 
jamin Kidd, who saw so clearly 
that Nature (which he interpreted 
according to Darwin) provided no 
foundation for religion or morality, 
gave up religion and morality. He 
might better have given up Darwin. 
Fortunately, however, though phi- 
losophers sometimes blindly follow 
the scientists,—to their destruction, 
—the human race exercises its 
judgment about following the phi- 
losophers. If mankind, universally 
or even generally, were to accept 
the devastating denials of atheistic 
philosophy, civilization would, in- 
deed, fall to pieces and remain in 
ruins. But when philosophy tries 
to teach men that there is no God, 
no good, no evil, men merely laugh 
at philosophy, and continue to be- 
lieve in God and in morality as be- 
fore, and the world is saved. 


IV. 


Not satisfied with the attempt to 
abolish God, Evolutionists (of the 
materialistic type) have declared 
that man has no spiritual soul. It 
seems we can no longer “call our 


soul our own.” We have it in com- 
mon with the brute animals. We 
have nothing that is exclusively 
human. Body and soul are both 
animal. In compensation for the 
loss of our soul, we are permitted 
the rather dubious privilege of call- 
ing the apes our brothers, of recog- 
nizing the repulsive baboon, the 
lumbering elephant, the grotesque 
hippopotamus as our kith and kin, 
—and of sharing ancestors with the 
the hyena, the wart hog, the pole- 
cat, and the rattlesnake. Oh, sweet 
compensation! 

Let me repeat that I am not con- 
cerned directly with the truth or 
falsity of this ugly theory; I am 
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considering only its consequences. 
What surprises me is ‘that the 
prophets of the new dispensation 
expect man to be moral, after they 
have told him that he is only an- 
imal; that they demand high spir- 
itual perfection of him, after they 
have told him that he has no soul. 
If we who believe that man is a 
child of God are bewildered by 
man’s animalism, it is not strange. 
But how may those who consider 
man only an animal blame him for 
animalism? If the poor fellow is 
only a brute, why hold up your 
hands in horror if he murder his 
brother? Do you blame a tiger for 
murder? If man is of one nature 
with the swine, why be scandalized 
if he wallows? If he is a reptile, 
why blame him for treachery? 
What is the sense of all your high 
and holy moral indignation against 
man, if he have no free will, if rea- 
son is only instinct, conscience an 
artificial acquisition, morality noth- 
ing but conformity with custom, 
and sin no more voluntary than the 
contraction of the diaphragm or the 
beating of the heart? If men are 
only animals, the world is totally a 
jungle, and why shall not the law of 
the jungle prevail? The first ex- 
ponent of “schrecklichkeit” was not 
Von Kluck or Genghis Khan or At- 
tila, but the lion in his native wil- 
derness. If man is one nature with 
the lion, there can be no such thing 
as inhumanity. If human beings 
are only beasts, humanity and 
bestiality are identical. So, if the 
materialistic Evolutionists be right, 
warfare is our natural condition, 
and peace is only a breathing space 
between battles. Yet men like H. G. 
Wells, in one book, prove that we 
are beasts and, in another book, 
blame us for fighting. They lament 
that civilization is breaking down. 
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Why should it not break down? If 
we be only animals, why may we 
not release the inhibitions of civili- 
zation, throw off our artificial re- 
straints, and be our own primitive, 
original selves? An animal in a 
cage, if he hear “the call of the 
wild,” will howl for his jungle. He 
may be driven into a circus ring 
with an iron goad and compelled 
to do tricks under the stimulus of a 
whip. But will you blame him if 
he finally rebels and kills his 
keeper? Why should he not rebel 
against the tyrannies of “civilized” 
life in a cage and a ring? 

And, likewise, why should not 
man, if he have no soul, get “back 
to Nature”? If civilization is only 
the prodding of an iron goad, or the 
cracking of a whip; if our actions 
in human society are only like roll- 
ing a ball in a cage, or leaping 
through a paper hoop, why not call 
off the ridiculous performance, and 
let us all go back to our beloved 
freedom in the jungle? Darwin did 
not see the sense in this question, 
but Freud recognized it. If the 
Freudian view (the logical view for 
materialists) prevails, we shall no 
longer dread the collapse of civili- 
zation. We shall welcome it. Why, 
then, do the modern prophets rage 
so furiously together, against us 
poor brute beasts who have been 
dragged out of our jungle? If we 
have no soul, what can be expected 
of us? If there be no God, why 
should we attempt to act like chil- 
dren of God? 


V. 


They who have taken away our 
souls, have also robbed us of our 
heaven. In its place, they offer us 
Utopia. But this Utopia is always a 
thousand years ahead of us, or, if 
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it be contemporary with us, it is 
on some other planet. When 
Mr. Wells would introduce Barn- 
staple and his companions to a 
present-day Utopia, he was com- 
pelled by a Deus ex machina device 
to shoot them off this globe. His 
newest Utopia is dated so far ahead 
that it no longer uses Christian 
chronology, but it is at least 2,000 
years from now. This will be small 
consolation to those who have sur- 
rendered their belief in an actual 
heaven. If there is no heaven now, 
there will never be one. A remote 
and fanciful Utopia is a poor ex- 
change for a real and permanent 
heaven. 

Christians whose only abiding 
hope in this world of woe is that of 
a future life of happiness, will find 
but cold comfort in an imaginary 
heaven-on-earth—or on Mars. They 
will read of these Utopias as they 
read a romance—to get away from 
reality for a blissful moment. But 
they know that Utopia is as unsub- 
stantial as a mirage, and that a 
Wellsian Utopia is only the by- 
product of the brain of a man who 
sometimes attempts to write seri- 
ously, but who, being a poet man- 
qué, finds the strain too great, and 
reverts to the romantic. 

Consistent pessimists, like Ber- 
trand Russell, know this. That is 
why they are (at least on paper) 
consistent pessimists. They con- 
sider that Mr. Wells is only a child, 
deluding himself with a mytholog- 
ical Utopia, as others delude them- 
selves with a mythological heaven. 
“Man,” says Mr. Russell,* “is the 
product of causes which had no 
prevision of the end they were 
achieving. His hopes and fears, his 
loves and his beliefs, are but the 


8“A Freeman’s Worship,” in Mysticism and 
1918. 


Other Essays. Longmans, 
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outcome of an accidental colloca- 
tion of atoms. No fire, no heroism, 
no intensity of thought or feeling, 
can preserve an individual life be- 
yond the grave. All the labor of the 
ages, all the devotion, all the in- 
spiration, all the noonday bright- 
ness of human genius, are destined 
to extinction in the vast death of 
the solar system. The whole tem- 
ple of Man’s achievement must 
eventually be buried beneath the 
débris of a universe in ruins.” 
There is the logical conclusion of 
the theory that there is no future 
life. 


VI. 


Lastly, the “moderns” try to get 
rid of Christ. Like the Sanhedrim, 


they sit in judgment upon Him, and 
they find Him wanting. Or if they 
do not actually judge and condemn 
Him, they ignore Him. They leave 


Him out of the affairs of the world. 
Our civilization is still called Chris- 
tian, and is, indeed, built upon cer- 
tain fundamental Christian prin- 
ciples, but there is little, if any, ap- 
plication of distinctive Christianity 
in the conduct of business, in the 
administration of justice, and in the 
relations of one country to another. 
No one representing Christ, for ex- 
ample, was invited to take part in 
the negotiations for peace at the 
end of the World War, or in the 
making of a treaty that was to pre- 
vent war in the future. Not only 
was the Vicar of Christ excluded 
from Versailles, not only were all 
who lay claim to be exponents of 
the Christian tradition ignored, but 
in the deliberations it seems not 
even to have occurred to any states- 
man (not even to the idealistic Mr. 
Wilson himself) to make a plea that 
Christian principles, rather than 
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pagan, should be followed. The 
very mention of such a peculiarly 
Christian virtue as forgiveness of 
injuries, or such a distinctively 
Christian sentiment as mercy to the 
vanquished, would have been re- 
jected with scorn by these peace- 
makers. 

The delegates were more in the 
mood of Shylock than that of Por- 
tia. The most irritating word in 
their ears would have been, “We do 
pray for mercy, and that same 
prayer doth teach us all to render 
the deeds of mercy.” They talked 
“reparations” and “indemnities” 
and “mandates” for weeks on end, 
while the world was falling to 
pieces at their feet. The highest 
reach of their argument was for 
“justice,” and, in truth, they were 
entitled to justice (though again 
Portia might have reminded them 
that “in the course of justice none 
of us should see salvation”); but at 
no stage of the proceedings was 
there any plea for merciful forgive- 
ness. There was no echo of Christ’s 
“Forgive them, they know not what 
they do.” Understand, I do not 
impute blame to the conference, or 
proclaim its proceedings unjust. I 
simple state that its spirit was not 
distinctively Christian. It was con- 
ducted without reference to Christ 
and His gospel of mercy. And it is 
my contention that the affairs of 
nations will never be properly con- 
ducted until Christ is invited to sit 
at the table with the diplomats—if 
such a scene be not grotesquely im- 
possible! 

Even now, one is hardly consid- 
ered sane if he advocates the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, or the Golden 
Rule, or the general spirit of the 
Gospels, for the arbitrament of in- 
ternational controversies. Devout 
Christians themselves, while alleg- 
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ing specious reasons against intro- 
ducing Christianity into  treaty- 
making, are really afraid to put the 
Sermon on the Mount into prac- 
tice, internationally. As for the dip- 
lomats—they consider Christ a 
visionary. When a mild-mannered 
and peace-loving heathen, Mahatma 
Gandhi, attempted to follow Christ’s 
words, “Resist not evil, overcome 
evil with good,” a “Christian” na- 
tion clapped him into jail. If we 
had a more enlightened and better- 
instructed exponent of practical 
Christianity than Gandhi, let us say 
a St. Francis of Assisi, to speak to- 
day to kings and diplomats and con- 
gresses, he would get no more con- 
sideration than the well-meaning 
Hindu. Witness the treatment of 
the Pope, the traditional leader of 
Christendom. When, during the 
war, the Holy Father published 
some suggestions for peace, based 
upon Gospel principles, I, for one, 
being greatly impressed by their 
manifest wisdom, with a burst of 
enthusiasm prophesied in a great 
public gathering that the heads of 
the nations would surely invite the 
Holy Father, or his legate, to assist 
at the peace-making, when the time 
came. Later, while the travesty at 
Versailles was in progress, some 
one wrote, demanding that I should 
publicly admit that I had been mis- 
taken. 
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I admitted that I had been over- 
optimistic,—that the Pope had been 
ignored,—but finally I had the mel- 
ancholy satisfaction of saying, “Yes, 
they crowded the Pope out, and see 
what a pretty mess they made of 
the conference!” 

But if it be ungracious and un- 
wise to omit the Pope,—and all 
other moral leaders of the world— 
from an assembly designed to re- 
habilitate a broken civilization,—it 
is sheer madness to eliminate 
Christ, not only from such negotia- 
tions, but from all participation in 
the affairs of nations. There is a 
familiar picture by Holman Hunt, 
of Christ standing in the dark, lan- 
tern in hand, outside a dwelling, 
with the legend, “Behold I stand at 
the door and knock.” 

We, who trust in no wisdom apart 
from that of Christ, would say to 
philosophers. and statesmen and 
You are 


diplomats, “Let Him in! 
barring out the only One who can 


save you.” When Dante was in- 
vited to return to Florence, after 
being exiled, he was too proud to 
accept the invitation. But though 
the leaders of the world have -shut 
Christ out, He will enter again if 
they ask Him. If they do not admit 
Him, their own dire prophecies of 
the distintegration of civilization 
will be realized. It is either Christ 
or Chaos. 
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PIUS XL AND THE FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


HEN on May 3, 1922, Pius XI. 
issued his Motu Proprio for 
the reorganization of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith, 


his thoroughgoing action was 
looked upon by those interested in 
missions as an epochal accom- 
plishment. Farseeing churchmen 
have since designated this move as 
the most important to the Catholic 
missions of the world since the 
founding of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Propaganda by Gregory 
XV. after the Protestant revolt. 
“Endowed with the prestige of 
Our own authority,” runs the de- 
cree of the Holy Father, “the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the 
Faith will become the pontifical in- 
strument to centralize the alms of 
the faithful intended for the mis- 
sions. ... This Society will be 
the organ of the Holy See for the 
collection everywhere of the alms 
of the faithful and their distribu- 
tion among all Catholic Missions.” 
Unification and centralization of 
mission aid were the objectives at 


which this Motu Proprio aimed. 

Nowhere was this decision of the 
Holy See more acclaimed than here 
in the United States. Farseeing 
members of the American hi- 
erarchy and clergy had long hoped 
for, and even planned in some 
measure, such a _ unification of 
missionary aid. The Holy Father’s 
action went further than even the 
most ardent of the American pro- 
ponents of unification dared to 
hope. They had thought along 
national lines; he planned and per- 
fected a truly Catholic, interna- 
tional, pontifical society, soliciting 
mission alms on a broad, inter- 
national basis, and distributing 
them to the missions free from 
nationalistic bias. 

Every American priest has been 
impressed by the tremendous waste 
of time, of effort, and of expense 
represented by the numerous des- 
ultory missionary appeals which 
come to him in every mail. He 
wants to respond to these pleas, 
but he cannot help them all. How 
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can he pick out the most deserv- 
ing? How can he, immersed as 
he is in his own parish duties, 
balance the proportionate needs of 
the missions in pagan lands? And 
when he does respond to an ap- 
peal, how does he know but that 
fifty or a hundred of his brother 
priests are responding to the same 
S. O. S. from the same missionary, 
whose confrére in an adjoining 
mission field is overlooked because 
he is inept at composing attractive 
appeals or too immersed in his 
labors to write them? And, if the 
parish priest cannot determine 
these relative needs, how much 
less the layman? The priest aims 
at organization and unification in 
caring for his parish needs; the 
bishop finds it necessary to cen- 
tralize diocesan charities; the Holy 
Father aims at efficient centralized 
aid to missions on a world-wide 
scale. 

The Holy Father’s move com- 
mends itself to the good sense of 
every American priest. His plan 
of unification is intended to reach 
down into every Catholic diocese, 
every Catholic parish in the world. 
He said: “We wish that all the 
Catholic missions be assisted by a 
contribution of the Catholic uni- 
verse, and that all the alms, no 
matter how small, given by each of 
the sons of the Church, be gath- 
ered into one fund placed at Our 
disposal and that of the Sacred 
Congregation of Propaganda, to be 
distributed, in proportion to the 
needs, by a committee appointed 
by Us.” 

This unification of missionary 
aid is not intended to interfere 
with those excellent societies which 
have for their purpose to train 
priests for the foreign fields. The 
success of the newly organized 
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American foreign mission semi- 
naries has heartened American 
priests who see in such splendid 
societies a sign of hope that the 
day will not be long delayed when, 
in large numbers, American priests 
will be on every pagan frontier. 
The Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith does not look upon 
these works as competitive. The 
work of collecting and distributing 
funds to the missionaries is com- 
plementary to the work of training 
priests for the missions. One can- 
not be done at the expense of the 
other. To train priests for the mis- 
sions and not to have a world- 
wide organization back of them to 
help them in their mission fields, 
is to perpetuate the system of des- 
ultory begging which in the past 
has been a great handicap to the 
missionaries. To collect funds for 
the missions and not at the same 


time to develop a clergy for the 
mission work, is to confess con- 


summate failure, for men come 
first, not money. 

Unification, codperation, organ- 
ization are the desiderata. No one 
can deny the need of them in mis- 
sionary aid. An archbishop in the 
Orient has recently pointed out the 
evils caused in the field by desul- 
tory appeals: 

“I fear that from the missions 
too many letters are written to 
America asking for individual help. 
Here, with full knowledge of the 
personal and local circumstances, 
the funds are distributed in pro- 
portion to the needs. Those who 
are in greater need receive propor- 
tionately more; those whose needs 
are less, receive less. But I am 
afraid some of those who get less 
because their needs are less, write 
to America highly coloring their 
needs. In this way it might hap- 














pen that missionaries who are not 
in so great need as others succeed 
in getting more means, and the 
whole work of the mission may 
suffer from want of proportion 
in the development of particular 
works.” 

The action of Pius XI. was not 
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efforts, 
ct them 
All 
missionary efforts are measured by 
this test: in what ways, and with 
what success or promise, do they 
contribute to the evangelization of 


aimed to lessen “ay 
but to focus them, to di 
into one common channel. 


the world? 





UDGING from the small number 

of Chinese Catholics to-day, and 
in view of the length of time Chris- 
tianity has existed in China, one is 
apt to conclude that it is incom- 
patible with Chinese civilization. 
There are several reasons why the 
work of the missions is slow. First, 
there is a lack of native clergy; 
second, there is the failure of the 
modern missioners to make the 
Church Chinese, and to use Con- 
fucianism as an introduction to 
Christianity, or, in other words, to 
Christianize Confucianism; lastly, 
the missionaries have been unable 
to forget their own countries. It 
has been widely known that there 
grew among the foreign mission 
workers a_ strong nationalistic 
tendency; and that some have been 
used as tools of their governments 
in selfish conquest. It is well here 
to quote Pope Benedict XV., in his 
Apostolic Letter to the Patriarchs, 
Primates, Archbishops, and Bish- 
ops, translated in the Catholic 
Mind of May 8, 1920: “Knowing, 
therefore, that these words of the 
Lord are addressed to each of you: 
‘Forget thy people and thy father’s 
house’ (Ps. xliv. 11), remember 
then that you are not to propagate 
the kingdom of men but that of 
Christ; that you are not to enroil 
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citizens into any country of this 
world, but that of the next.” 

A further difficulty is that the 
Chinese always regard themselves 
as a great people and are proud of 
their ancient culture. It was not 
until twenty years ago that they 
saw the necessity of a material 
change. The conversion of Chi- 
nese presents an entirely different 
problem than that of the barba- 
rians of early Europe. Failure of 
foreign missioners to adapt them- 
selves roused resentment and ha- 
tred which ultimately resulted in 
the Boxer Rebellion. In a word, 
the foreign missioners to-day are 
not showing the spirit of their 
forerunners. This fact was strik- 
ingly revealed by His Lordship, 
Archbishop Constantini, Papal Del- 
egate to China, when he insisted 
that the Church of Christ is that 
of the whole world, and ordered 
his residence be built in pure 
Chinese style. 

The scarcity of native clergy 
is always a handicap to foreign 
missions. The value of native 
workers as compared to the for- 
eign-born need not be demon- 
strated here. His Holiness Pope 
Benedict XV. laid special emphasis 
on this in the letter quoted above, 
saying that the chief care of those 
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who rule the missions should be 
to raise and to train a clergy from 
amidst the peoples with whom 
they dwell; that on this are 
founded the best hopes for the 
Church in the future. It is a mat- 
ter of further vexation, too, that 
among the thousand native clergy 
in China, very few are as well 
educated as China’s intellectuals, 
and I have personally met native 
priests who cannot even write a 
letter in Chinese. The result is 
that the Church is often called the 
religion of the illiterates, whereas 
in the beginning it was really the 
religion of the higher classes or 
even of the royal families. As 
Japan looked to China, so China’s 
millions looked to their gentry. 
Mencius was right when he com- 
pared the influence of the gentry 
to that of the wind which sweeps 
over green grass and causes all 
grass tips to point in its direction. 
The inability of Chinese priests to 
gain a welcome among the higher 
classes is a woeful fact. Except 
Latin, philosophy, and theology, 
nothing is taught them, as science 
or art, things all important to 
reach the higher classes in China. 
I am not doubting the ability of 
foreign missioners to teach cul- 
tural subjects, but certainly they 
might send their Chinese aspirants 
either to Europe or to America or 
even to Rome. I have all the con- 
fidence in the world that His Holi- 
ness would himself welcome Chi- 
nese seminarians to the Eternal 
City. 

Our Protestant brethren seem to 
be more fortunate in the matter 
of a native clergy and their ability 
to associate with the wealthy and 
influential in China. This does not 
mean that they are better than our 
Catholic missionaries in mission- 





ary spirit. They are, nevertheless, 
quite unselfish in sending to 
America students in search of 
higher learning, and they do not 
hesitate to make Chinese their 
superiors. Too often one sees the 
good work that has been accom- 
plished by aged and experienced 
Chinese missioners, ‘undone and 
spoiled by their young and ig- 
norant European superiors. I do 
not infer here that China must 
have her own native bishops. 
What we Chinese Catholics seek 
is merely justice. And while I 
take no pleasure in pointing out 
the faults and mistakes of the 
European missioners, I do hope 
that something will be done to cor- 
rect them. 

Despite the nation-wide adver- 
tisement of the Protestant denomi- 
nations in well known periodicals 
on their activities and progress in 
China, they have accomplished 
little so far as religion itself is 
concerned. But socially and edu- 
cationally, they have been very 
successful. In all great cities 
throughout China one invariably 
sees their associations, their hos- 
pitals, and universities. Their re- 
ligious aspect needs no further 
discussion, but their social and 
educational progressiveness should 
not be overlooked by discerning 
Catholics. Moreover, as they are 
mostly Americans, they enjoy a 
great advantage over the Catholics, 
largely because of the growing 
popularity of the English language 
and American ways and methods. 
In China, nowadays, anything that 
is not American is considered con- 
servative and obsolete. Chinese 
students in either government or 
Protestant schools relish the works 
of H. G. Wells and other anti- 
Catholic writers, while the works 



































































of Newman and others are simply 
ignored. Students attending these 
schools have invariably an utter 
contempt for the Church of Christ 
and often class it with Buddhism 
and Taoism, because they think 
it superstitious and _  idolatrous. 
There remain, however, some who 
still have high esteem for the 
Church and want to send their 
children to Catholic schools. These 
children, however, hearing that 
English is not taught there, turn 
away and enter non-Catholic 
schools. Also, I have even heard 
of Catholics entering those schools. 
There are now in China only three 
Catholic institutions where Eng- 
lish is spoken, and these are merely 
business schools where academic 
degrees cannot be obtained. 
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We are glad to know that Mary- 
knoll missioners are undertaking 
the establishment of a Catholic 
university in Southern China, 
where the sciences and arts will be 
taught and where the English lan- 
guage will be predominant. The 
idea of attaching to it a seminary, 
where native priests may become 
versed in science and art, deserves 
special recommendation, for it is 
only in this way that the Church 
of Christ can claim the attention 
of both the enlightened and the il- 
literate classes in China. We only 
hope that some more missionary 
societies will follow the good ex- 
ample of Maryknoll, so that in the 
near future every large city or 
commercial center in China will be 
the seat of a Catholic university. 
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Maic or Spirits? 


FroM my early career as a mysti- 
cal entertainer I have been inter- 
ested in Spiritualism as belonging 
to the category of mysticism, and as 
a side line to my own phase of 
mystery shows I have associated 
myself with mediums, joining the 
rank and file, and held seances as 
an independent medium to fathom 
the truth of it all. At the time I 
appreciated the fact that I surprised 
my clients, but while aware of the 
fact that I was deceiving them I did 
not see or understand the serious- 
ness of trifling with such sacred 
sentimentality and the baneful re- 
sult which inevitably followed. To 
me it was a lark. I was a mystifier 
and as such my ambition was being 
gratified and my love for a mild sen- 
sation satisfied. After delving deep 
I realized the seriousness of it all. 
As I advanced to riper years of ex- 
perience I was brought to a realiza- 
tion of the seriousness of trifling 
with the hallowed reverence which 
the average human being bestows 
on the departed, and when I per- 
sonally became afflicted with similar 
grief I was chagrined that I should 
ever have been guilty of such frivol- 
ity and for the first time realized 
that it bordered on crime... . 

I have never entered a seance 
room except with an open mind de- 
voutly anxious to learn if intercom- 
munication is within the range of 
possibilities and with a willingness 
to accept any demonstration which 
proves a revelation of truth. 

It is this question as to the truth 
or falsity of intercommunication be- 


tween the dead and the living, more 
than anything else, that has claimed 
my attention and to which I have 
devoted years of research and con- 
scientious study. ... 

I have made compacts with four- 
teen different persons that which- 
ever of us died first would com- 
municate with the other if it were 
possible, but I have never received 
a word. ... No one could accuse 
me of being unwilling to receive 
such a sign because it would have 
been the greatest enlightenment I 
could possibly have had in this 
world. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, a sin- 
cere and confirmed believer in Spirit 
phenomena whose acquaintance I 
esteem, advises me that I do not 


secure convincing results because I 
am a skeptic and I therefore want 
to make it clear that I am not a 


scoffer. I firmly believe in a Su- 
preme Being and that there is a 
Hereafter. Therefore since their 
departure from this earth it has 
been my practice, as a final duty, to 
visit the sacred resting places of 
my dearly beloved parents, and ask 
their protection and silent blessings 
through the Omnipotent Almighty. 
The very first place I visit when I 
return from a trip is this same hal- 
lowed spot. Both promised me 
faithfully innumerable times in this 
life that if they could aid and pro- 
tect me from their graves or from 
the Great Beyond, they would do so. 
My mind has always been open and 
receptive and ready to believe. In 
attending seances I have always 
made a pledge of honor with my- 
self to banish all profane thoughts 
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from my mind to the utmost of my 
ability. I further pledge myself to 
concentrate. I have persuaded my 
whole soul, brain and thought to a 
point where the medium has my 
attention to such an extent that at 
the finish I feel as much exhausted 
as the medium who shows to those 
present the effects of great strain 
irrespective of its cause. Thus it 
must be seen that I am not a 
skeptic. . . . 

I have spent a goodly part of my 
life in study and research. During 
the last thirty years I have read 
every single piece of literature on 
the subject of Spiritualism that I 
could. I have accumulated one of 
the largest libraries in the world 
on psychic phenomena, Spiritual- 
ism, magic, witchcraft, demonology, 
evil spirits, etc., some of the ma- 
terial going back as far as 1489, 
and I doubt if any one in the world 
has so complete a library on mod- 
ern Spiritualism, but nothing I ever 
read concerning the so-called Spir- 
itualistic phenomena has impressed 
me as being genuine. It is true that 
some of the things I read seemed 
mystifying but I question if they 
would be were they to be repro- 
duced under different circum- 
stances, under test conditions, and 
before expert mystifiers and open- 
minded committees. Mine has not 
been an investigation of a few days 
or weeks or months but one that 
has extended over thirty years and 
in that thirty years I have not found 
one incident that savoured of the 
genuine. If there had been any 
real unalloyed demonstration to 
work on, one that did not reek of 
fraud, one that could not be repro- 
duced by earthly powers, then 
there would be something for a 
foundation, but up to the present 
time everything that I have investi- 


gated has been the result of deluded 
brains or those which were too ac- 
tively and intensely willing to be- 
lieve. 

—Hovpin1t, A Magician Among the Spirits 
(New York: Harper & Brothers), Introduction. 
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LANGUAGE AND RaciAL UNITY. 


No more striking simulacrum of 
racial unity can be discovered than 
a common language or set of lan- 
guages; but it is a simulacrum, and 
a simulacrum only. It is neither a 
proof nor a product of true unity. 
Language passes from conqueror to 
conquered, from conquered to con- 
queror, almost indifferently. Con- 
venience, accident, and many a 
mysterious force which the his- 
torian cannot analyze, propagates 
it, or checks it. Gaul, thickly pop- 
ulated, organized by but a few gar- 
risons of Roman soldiers and one 
army corps of occupation, learns to 
talk Latin universally, almost 
within living memory of the Roman 
conquest. Yet two corners of Gaul, 
the one fertile and rich, the other 
barren, Armorica and the Basque 
lands, never accept Latin. Africa, 
though thoroughly colonized from 
Italy and penetrated with Italian 
blood as Gaul never was, retains the 
Punic speech century after century, 
to the very ends of Roman rule— 
seven hundred years after the fall 
of Carthage: four hundred after the 
end of the Roman Republic! 

Spain, conquered and occupied 
by the Mohammedan, and settled in 
very great numbers by a highly civ- 
ilized Oriental race, talks to-day a 
Latin only just touched by Arabic 
influence. Lombardy, Gallic in 
blood and with a strong infusion of 
repeated Germanic invasions (very 
much larger than ever Britain had!) 
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has lost all trace of Gallic accent, 
even in language, save in one or 
two Alpine valleys, and of German 
speech retains nothing but a few 
rare and doubtful words. The plain 
of Hungary and the Carpathian 
Mountains are a tesselated pave- 
ment of languages quite dissimilar, 
Mongolian, Teutonic, Slav. The 
Balkan States have, not upon their 
westward or European side, but at 
their extreme opposite limit, a pop- 
ulation which continues the mem- 
ory of the Empire in its speech; 
and the vocabulary of the Ruma- 
nians is not the Greek of Byzan- 
tium, which civilized them, but the 
Latin of Rome! 

The most implacable of Moham- 
medans now under French rule in 
Algiers speak, and have spoken for 
centuries, not Arabic in any form, 
but Berber; and the same speech 
reappears beyond a wide belt of 
Arabic in the far desert to the 
south. 

The Irish, a people in permanent 
contrast to the English, yet talk in 
the main the English tongue. 

The French-Canadians, accepting 
political unity with Britain, retain 
their tongue and reject English. 

Look where we will, we discover 
in regard to language something as 
incalculable as the human will, and 
as various as human instinct. The 
deliberate attempt to impose it has 
nearly always failed. Sometimes it 
survives as the result of a deliber- 
ate policy. Sometimes it is restored 
as a piece of national protest—Bo- 
hemia is an example. Sometimes it 
“catches on” naturally and runs for 
hundreds of miles, covering the 
most varied peoples and even the 
most varied civilizations with a 
common veil. 


—Huame Batroc, Europe and the Faith 
(New York: The Paulist Press), pp. 159-161. 
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A Famous CoNnveERSION. 


(Our readers will be happy to see reprinted 
the following excerpt from Le Couteulz 
Leader, of nearly thirty years ago, referring 
to the conversion of Eliza Allen Starr, who 
was mentioned in our recent article, “A By- 
path into the Great Roadway,” written by her 
niece, Ellen Gates Starr.) 


Miss Exiza ALLEN Starr, before 
the Ladies’ League of Chicago a few 
weeks ago, told how she was con- 
verted to the Catholic faith. She 
said: 

“Descended from a Puritan New 
England family which had helped 
to rock the cradle of Harvard Uni- 
versity; born of Unitarian parents, 
educated by Unitarian teachers in 
Unitarian schools; literary and so- 
cial influences under Unitarian aus- 
pices; a girlhood inspired by Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, ripening into 
womanhood when Carlyle, Emer- 
son, Longfellow, Whittier, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and Lowell were 
the philosophers, essayists, poets of 
the day—how is it that I stand be- 
fore you now a Catholic—Roman 
Catholic? 

“On my first visit to Boston in 
1845, friends took me on my first 
Sunday to the music hall to hear 
their favorite preacher, Theodore 
Parker. Around me was the bril- 
liant talent of the American Athens 
—an imposing array to the eyes of 
the country girl who knew them all 
as they were pointed out to her, 
through the glorifying medium of 
books, and whose reverent imagina- 
tion had exalted them to a plane of 
heroic merit. Placed between my 
artist friend and her husband, who 
was the author of one of the stand- 
ard histories of the United States, I 
was prepared for an intellectual and 
spiritual banquet which would 
mark an era in my life. It certainly 
did so mark it, but in a way how 
different from that which I had an- 
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ticipated! For as sentence after 
sentence came from the lips of the 
renowned preacher, first a tremor 
then an actual chill came over me, 
as with smoothly flowing language 
but irresistible logic I found him 
demolishing every foundation stone 
of my religious faith and even hope. 
There was nothing left for me but 
to find other premises, other start- 
ing points, or forego all the beauti- 
ful intellectual, as well as spiritual 
life which had come to me as a child 
from the sacred scriptures; the Old 
Testament story of man—the New 
Testament story of a child born to 
save the world from its sins; who 
was crucified, died, rose again from 
the dead, ascended into heaven 
from whence He would come to 
judge the living and the dead. All 
this I had believed on the authority 
of the scriptures themselves, and 
this, too, while theological discus- 
sions were rife in old Deerfield, 
where Dr. Samuel Willard had 
raised the Unitarian standard, and 
among his most zealous supporters 
were my own family. 

“The shock was a severe one; 
nor did I recover from it when 
we left the music hall and walked 
along the quiet—Sunday quiet— 
streets of Boston to the home of my 
friends. Nor did I recover from it 
all the weeks of my visit nor when 
I met in genial conversation the 
lions of intellectual Boston. The 
question had been started and 
would not be laid to rest. “What 
authority have I for the faith that 
is in me?’ for faith I had in these 
great Christian facts, nor did I in- 
tend to resign it without evidence 
to the contrary. ... : 

“From the moment I left the 
music hall of old Boston on that 
bright June morning in 1845 this 
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quest for an authorized faith was 
the quest of my life. It was useless 
to talk, to argue; but I could keep 
my ears open, my eyes open, every 
intellectual sense open; and, as far 
as in me lay, I did this; and yet, 
read or listen to theological discus- 
sions as I would—at least to those 
around me—the question of an 
authorized faith remained un- 
solved. 

“In 1848 I went to Philadelphia. 
For the first time in my life I came 
in contact with educated Catholics; 
for the first time in my life I set 
foot in a Catholic church, but very, 
very seldom caring to attend a serv- 
ice anc without the slightest inten- 
tion of becoming a Catholic. Why 
should I? And yet, week after 
week, month after month, was being 
solved, without discussion, the ques- 
tion of an authorized faith in the 
Holy Scriptures; above all in the 
Four Gospels. For behind these 
gospels I saw the church which had 
produced them, along with the 
Epistles, Evangelists, Apostles, 
united under one divine head... . 

“All this dawned upon me by de- 
grees—very slowly but very clearly 
—until, after nine years of mental 
struggle, the Roman _ Catholic 
Church rose before me as an au- 
thorized teacher of divine truth, the 
depository of the Christian tradi- 
tions, as she had been of the An- 
cient Scriptures venerated by the 
Hebrews and of those of which she 
was herself the author and ex- 
pounder under the title of the New. 
To accept her instruction, then, was 
to understand aright the revelation 
ot God to man; to follow her guid- 
ance was to walk in the way of sal- 
vation.” 


—Le Couteulz Leader (Buffalo, N. Y.), Feb- 
ruary 22, 1896. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF PEACE. 


Tue Elections in Germany and 
France held in May have not, hap- 
pily, injured the cause of peace. 
The German militarists, though 
strengthened, are not strong 
enough to assert themselves against 
the common sense of the nation. 
In France M. Poincaré is succeeded 
by M. Herriot who has declared his 
intention of fostering friendly rela- 
tions with the German republic, 
i. e., encouraging the democratic, 
pacifist, anti-imperialist elements in 
that State—a policy which should 
have been adopted from the first. 
The German Chancellor in a speech 
before the election characterized the 
Nationalist policy as “playing at 
soldiers” and declared “there must 
be peace at last between us and our 
neighbours.” And M. Herriot owns 
that France has been mistaken in 
“failing to discriminate between 
Germans.” All this points to a re- 
turn to realities, to a recognition 
that nations are not homogeneous 
entities normally possessed of uni- 
form sentiments either of hatred or 
friendship, and that men of good 
will in every State must combine 
and co-operate to promote peace. 
The ruling statesmen in both coun- 
tries are now in favour of the 
League of Nations, they have con- 
fessed the necessity of mutual 
trust: we can only hope that no 
wild men on either side will cause 
this dawn of better things once 
more to cloud over. International 
peace and harmony is incompa- 
rably the greatest need of the world 
at present, and indeed always. The 
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most righteous of wars is at best a 
lamentable necessity: recourse to 
this ultima ratio betrays the inade- 
quacy of human reason and con- 
science, and the fatal freedom of 
man to spurn the restraints of law. 
To regard war as a main instru- 
ment of policy is to be prepared to 
act the bully in international af- 
fairs. That attitude belongs to the 
age of savagery. Therefore, the 
idea of a League of Nations estab- 
lishing international opinion in sup- 
port of law is thoroughly Chris- 
tian, and as such, to the encourage- 
ment of Catholics, has been warmly 
supported by a recent joint letter 
from the English Hierarchy to the 
Prime Minister. If in the near 
future France can be induced to 
withdraw her opposition to the in- 
clusion of Germany in the League 
upon equal terms—no others could 
conceivably be accepted—we may 
yet see peace in our days, and en- 
joy some of its blessings. 
—The Month (London), June, 1924. 


— 
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THE New Cure FoR RELIGION. 


Ir is a timely gift that Doctor 
Mahu has brought us in his recent 
discovery that the seat of religious 
feelings lies not only in an ascer- 
tainable, but in an accessible part 
of our bodily constitution. We do 
not propose here to give any exact 
statement as to the position in 
which this long unnoticed gland is 
situated, or the means which are 
available for its treatment. Noth- 
ing is more undesirable than that 
unqualified persons should under- 
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take the management of this busi- 
ness; a matter so important is far 
better left in the hands of the Mahu 
Institute. But we think it no in- 
discretion to state that the gland 
in question can be extracted, when 
it is present, by an operation no 
more painful than the drawing of 
a tooth, and introduced, where it is 
absent, by a course of treatment 
which only inconveniences the pa- 
tient for a matter of two months. 
As Dr. Mahu has wittily observed, 
il faut souffrir pour étre bon; but 
the sacrifice of a little leisure and 
comfort is surely not unreasonable 
in comparison with the very con- 
siderable benefit which (for those 
so minded) the system confers. 
The only drawback to the operation 
as at present practised is that, al- 
though the conscience artificially 
introduced can be extracted again 
without the least difficulty, the con- 
science once extracted can never be 
replaced. Patients, therefore, who 
apply for the excision of the gland 
will be well advised to weigh care- 
fully beforehand what is, as far as 
our present knowledge carries us, 
an irrevocable step. .. . 

No one, it seems, has called in 
question the value of Dr. Mahu’s 
discovery except the apologists of 
the Papistical body, who make 
light of the whole subject. They 
even profess to have perverted to 
their own abominable errors a 
young man that had, but three 
weeks earlier, had his religion ex- 
tracted by Dr. Mahu for good and 
all. Which Dr. Mahu hearing of, 
very prettily retorted that it con- 
firmed what he had always believed, 
viz. that the superstitions of the 
Papists had nothing at all to do 
with true religion. 

For ourselves, we are content to 
think that the benefits derived from 


Dr. Mahu’s discovery will/be con- 
siderable. It has been frequently 
observed, for example, that the 
young and marriageable females of 
our day, whose taste runs to liberty, 
short hair, and the following of 
gymnastic pursuits, do not exercise 
the same attraction over young 
men as they did formerly, or at 
least do not invite them as power- 
fully to the ordered tranquillity of 
the married state. The proposition 
may sound fantastic, but for our- 
selves we have always inclined to 
the belief that it is in the irreli- 
giousness of our modern young 
ladies that the fault lies. Cupid is 
not slow to lurk between the pages 
of a prayer-book: there is some- 
thing, at least about the external 
observances of religion, that is a 
natural ornament to the female 
sex, as the scent is to the flower. 
It would not come amiss, we think, 
if some of these young ladies 
should submit themselves to Dr. 
Mahu’s treatment, in the hope of 
securing for themselves eligible 
partners and a prospect of as- 
sured matrimonial felicity. 

The introduction of the gland 
would, it is clear, be of still greater 
advantage to the indigent poor. It 
is but fitting, surely, that those who 
are less well equipped with worldly 
goods than their neighbours should 
find relief and compensation for the 
inequality in the practise of some 
kind of religion. It is not infre- 
quently to be observed that the ac- 
cession of wealth will kill a man’s 
taste for religion, while it increases 
his opportunities for gratifying his 
other humane emotions. But the 
poor have few resources of art, 
music, or literature open to them, 
and commonly little skill to appre- 
ciate such advantages if they had 
them. Whereas the religious emo- 
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tion is of the simplest possible kind, 
and needs no trained palate to rel- 
ish the smack of it. It is, conse- 
quently, all the more to be regretted 
that our modern enlightenment 
should have affected not the rich 
only but the poor with a kind of 
queasiness for these crude flavours 
of religion; and, since the operation 
is still somewhat costly to be per- 
formed, we think that some char- 
itable person, who should be dis- 
posed to devote something of his 
fortune to the needs of the indigent, 
might well found an endowment by 
which the poor could avail them- 
selves of Dr. Mahu’s treatment 


gratis. We mean, of course, by way 
of introducing the gland where it 
is absent: to remove it where it is 
present would be clearly undesir- 
able in the case of those whom an 
inferiority of station in life natu- 
rally disposes towards Jacobinism 


and the impiety which it accom- 
panies or begets. .. . 

Meanwhile, the advantages of the 
contrary operation are so evident 
as scarce to be worth insisting 
upon. What a vast deal of per- 
plexity there is in our lives, 
whether in matters of practical con- 
duct or of abstract speculation, 
which is born of the effort to recon- 
cile this fact which has come to our 
knowledge, or this act which we in- 
tend to perform, with our notions 
of religious truth or duty! We are, 
as it were, compelled to sit out a 
long musical entertainment, which 
is so full of discord that it offends 
the ear at every point. Who, at 
such a concert, would not willingly 
lose his ear for music, if the loss of 
it would make him insensible to 
the jarring of the instruments upon 
his senses? And how much more 
will it be of advantage, in the gen- 
eral conduct of our lives, to be able 
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to extirpate in ourselves that fas- 
tidiousness which religion begets in 
us! If we are not mistaken, there 
will be a rush from all sides to the 
Mahu Institute, when the possibility 
of this emancipation is properly 
understood by the public. Few ex- 
cept those to whom religion is pro- 
fessionally necessary will shrink, 
we fancy, from the operation, pro- 
vided only that they have money 
enough to defray the cost of it. And 
let it not be thought an inconsist- 
ency, that the same man should pay 
Dr. Mahu to obliterate his own 
sense of religion, and at the same 
time pay him to instil a sense of 
religion into his poorer neighbours. 
For it cannot have escaped observa- 
tion, that when charitable subscrip- 
tions are set on foot for the pur- 
pose of building churches in the 
poorer districts of our great cities, 
a good half of the benefactions 
come from those who rarely set 
foot in a church themselves above 
once in a twelvemonth. 


—Ronarp A. Knox, in Blackfriars (Oxford), 
April, 1924, pp. 10, 11, 14-17. 


q aN 
CONCERNING CHARITY AMONG 
NATIONS. 





(The March number of Le Mouvement con- 
tains an article by Abbé Lugan, the distin- 
guished French churchman and publicist, in 
reply to Dr. John A. Ryan’s article on “Char- 
ity among Nations,” which appeared in THe 
Carnotic Wort for January. While agreeing 
with Dr. Ryan in principle, Abbé Lugan takes 
issue with him on all the main points of his 
article. The following excerpt is M. Lugan’s 
comment on Dr. Ryan’s statement that, “if 
the belligerent nations had accepted Pope 
Benedict’s program, every one of them would 
be better off to-day, economically, politically, 
and morally.” 


EvipeNTLy, if Europe had ac- 
cepted the Pope’s proposals on gen- 
eral disarmament, international ar- 
bitration, freedom of commerce 
among the nations, reciprocal con- 
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donation of damages, Europe would 
be better off to-day, economically. 
But if she had not first been so or- 
ganized that this general philan- 
thropy could have its full effect, we 
dare say that the present situation 
would be worse than it is. Racial 
hatreds would have been aggravated 
by the frustration of hopes and the 
abandonment of all restraints. 

The immortal honor of Pope 
Benedict XV. will be that, with the 
Gospel in hand, he showed the peo- 
ples the ideal to be realized. It was 
no part of his functions, directly, to 
insist upon the practical means of 
attaining it. Politicians, on the 
other hand, were too much imbued 
with materialism and “sacred ego- 
ism” to have a clear perception of 
these means, and the advantage of 
pointing them out to their people, 
so that they might become realities. 
Mr. Wilson had a glimpse of them, 
but he was mistaken when he 
imagined that to pacify Europe, it 
was sufficient to destroy German 
militarism and to expel the dynasty 
of the Hohenzollerns. He forgot 
that the Germans had the milita- 
rism and the dynasty which they 
deserved, and that it was not to be 


expected that this flock, bleating 
admiration of their emperor for 
three centuries and submissive to 
his least desires, would in a few 
days become a peaceful democracy; 
that as long as there existed in 
Europe a cause of hatred among 
peoples, say the Irish question, the 
abolition of war would be impos- 
sible; that in yielding to the wishes 
of England, not to accept the free- 
dom of the Seas, he had cut off the 
branch on which he was sitting, and 
nullified his subsequent action, 
wherein he was even more badly 
served by his character than by his 
ideas. 

Wilson had a noble and generous 
ambition. History will do him jus- 
tice, and will put his calumniators 
in their place, especially those who 
vilified him after having flattered 
him. But Wilson did not know 
Europe. Realities take their re- 
venge, and it is a terrible one when 


the idealists fail to recognize them, 
or misapprehend them. Shall I say 
it?—Dr. Ryan more than once has 
made me think of Mr. Wilson. 


—Assé Lucan, “La Charité et la Justice 
les Nations,” in Le Mouvement 
(Paris), March, 1924. 
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“gprs ye a DARROW, who does 
not believe in God, or in free 
will, or moral responsibility, or sin, 
has been chosen to lead the defense 
of two students of the University of 
Chicago indicted for a particularly 
heinous murder. It is said that 
he will make his argument on the 
ground that the young men are 
insane. If he had the courage of 
his convictions,—if he dared to be 
true to his philosophy,—he would 
take a quite antithetical stand, and 
maintain that the boys are sane and 
that all who blame them are in- 


sane. If his philos- 
The Sane ophy were correct 
and the (and his philosophy 
Insane. is identical with 


that which the boys 
learned at the University), the con- 
tention would be justified. For it is 
commonly taught at Chicago and all 
the other “great” American univer- 
sities that “ethics” are only “cus- 
toms,” that morality is merely con- 
formity with the majority view; 
that there is no eternal “right” or 
“wrong”; that there is no “sin,” be- 
cause there is no free will. There- 
fore, Mr. Darrow might argue: “To 
teach these boys that there is no sin, 
and then punish them for sin, is an 
insane procedure. The professors 
who taught those doctrines to the 
young murderers, should now ap- 
pear and explain to the public that 
murder is no sin, because a man 
commits murder upon an impulse 
that he is not free to suppress. [If 
the pedagogues teach in the class- 
room what they will not say on the 
witness stand, they lack a sense of 
responsibility; that is, they are in- 
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sane. If their teaching is merely an 
academic exercise, if they say, in ef- 
fect, to their students, ‘These philo- 
sophical and ethical theories which 
we propound in school, won’t work 
in actual life, or if they are worked 
out, they will bring disaster,—then 
assuredly the professors must be in- 
sane. 

“Also, the university authorities 
are insane because they permit pro- 
fessors to teach doctrines, which, in 
effect, exculpate all murderers and 
justify all crime. Finally, society 
at large is insane, for permitting 
the university to permit the profes- 
sors to teach such doctrines. There- 
fore, the boys are sane, and all who 
would punish them for doing what 
they could not help doing, are in- 
sane. Q. E. D.” 

Mr. Darrow may not see fit to use 
this argument before the court. 
But you will find it in his book, An 
Eye for an Eye, in somewhat differ- 
ent phraseology. You will find it, 
implicitly, in all those textbooks of 
ethics which deny free will; and 
they are the standard textbooks in 
nearly all the colleges, except those 
that are orthodoxly religious. 


ERE is another line of defense, 

however, also quite in har- 
mony with Mr. Darrow’s philosophy 
(and that of the University of Chi- 
cago, and a hundred other univer- 
sities). He should rise and demand 
that no one be punished for this 
crime, or any other crime. The very 
word “crime” should not be used 
in any case. No free will—no crime. 
No crime—no punishment, “Logic 
is logic!” said the deacon. I am not 
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jesting, I am only talking plainly. 
Learned professors have a way 
of obscuring plain thought with a 
cloud of big words. I am simply 
dragging this thought down out of 
the clouds. The doctrine, almost 
universally taught in the “great” 
universities, that there is no free will, 
means, in plain terms, that no one 
is to blame for anything he does. 
A hundred professors of ethics in 
America will be bold enough to ad- 
mit the truth of that interpretation 
of their moral philosophy. But 
they take refuge in the statement: 
“Criminals (so-called) may be seg- 
regated, for the safe- 
ty of society, but 
they should not be 
punished.” Now, 
young Leopold and Loeb are the 
sons of millionaires. If they are to 
be segregated and not punished, 
they must be segregated in a 
mansion, and since confinement, 
even in a mansion, would be pun- 
ishment, they must be permitted to 
go about freely, with perhaps a 
guard, or a “companion” from the 
police force, to make sure that they 
shall not mutilate or murder any 
more of their chums. They must 
have plenty of money, two or three 
automobiles each, chauffeurs, valets, 
and all the other little necessities to 
which they have been accustomed. 
Leopold must be permitted to pur- 
sue his favorite study of ornithol- 
ogy. Both boys must be permitted 
to develop their extraordinary intel- 
lects to the highest capacity. Per- 
haps they will write books on moral 
problems. Perhaps they will con- 


Comfortable 
Segregation. 


descend to appear occasionally in 
the classrooms at Chicago, illustrat- 
ing and reénforcing the professorial 
notion that crime should not be 
punished. It may turn out that they 
shall be the prophets of a new mo- 
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rality that will finally recommend 
itself to the American people; a 
theory of ethics based upon the de- 
nial of a distinction between good 
and evil. So, out of what the con- 
servatives and the reactionaries 
consider a peculiarly horrible crime, 
may come the complete emancipa- 
tion of the American criminal, the 
abolition of the police force, the 
demolition of jails and peniten- 
tiaries, the final achievement of un- 
restricted personal liberty! 


S soon as Mr. Darrow took 
charge of the case, he declared 
that he would attempt to: postpone 
the trial of Loeb and Leopold until 
the “mob hysteria” had died down. 
One might imagine from that vig- 
orous phrase that the citizens of 
Chicago had risen en masse, 
stormed the Leopold and Loeb man- 
sions, set fire to Chicago University, 
battled with the po- 
lice for possession 
of the murderers, 
and threatened to 
lynch them. But nothing of the sort 
happened. People are talking (sor- 
rowfully or indignantly) over the 
crime, the newspapers are printing 
not only the news but a deal of 
wishy-washy comment, and there is 
a hope that young Leopold’s boast, 
“We have the dough, millions upon 
millions to fight the case,” may not 
be prophetic of a miscarriage of 
justice. That is all. But in Dar- 
row’s mind that constitutes “mob 
hysteria.” To demand punishment 
for murder is insanity; to discuss 
the crime is hysteria. 


“Mob 
Hysteria.” 


ONE of the comment that I have 
heard or read is hysterical, but 
much of it is asinine. For example, 
here is what a woman writer on the 
staff of The New York Telegram 
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and Evening Mail has to say: “All 
the feature writers, the highly paid 
analytical fictionists, the psychol- 
ogists and alienists in the world, 
cannot do more than say that such 
a crime is inevitable on rare occa- 
sions where the thousand peculiar 
circumstances necessary to its com- 
mission, focus under the hot rays 
of modernity—into a sort of burn- 
ing glass of death and destruction. 
Perhaps it is a penalty the world 
must pay for ‘progress.’ ” 

I have made some claim to be 
able to bring down the utterances 
of university professors from the 
cloud of their words. But to inter- 
pret the newspaper writers is too 
much for me. What idea, if any, is 
behind that barrage of journalistic 
lingo, is beyond my power to dis- 
cover. I think, however, that the 
lady agrees with Darrow. Crime, in 
certain circumstances, is “inev- 
itable,” and hence it is no crime. All 
the rest—the “focus,” the “hot rays 
of modernity,” the “burning glass 
of death and destruction”—is, of 
course, padding, inserted to take 
the place of thought. 


ITNESS another expression of 
modern ethical theory, by 
Dr. Dean R. Bramhill, in an inter- 
view given to the United Press. 
“From birth, the two (Leopold 
and Loeb), showing a natural apti- 
tude for study, had every advantage 
American educational machinery 
can offer. With a background of 
wealth and culture, their minds 
were trained by mental gymnastics 
to the point of satiation. A desire 
for a new ‘mental thrill’ led to the 
hideous kidnaping and murder. 
“As psychologists view the ‘nor- 
mally feeble-minded,’ they are per- 
sons who have no sense of con- 
science. The minds of these boys 
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were satiated with the common- 
place. They sought a new thrill. 
It took the form of murder. 

“Their social control was broken 
down. The thing struck no dis- 
cordant note in their system. That’s 
why they felt justified. The seeking 
of a new thrill was their religion. 

“The old moral fabrics are being 
torn apart. The fear that God 
watches continually to strike down 
the wrongdoer has been educated 
out of many of to-day’s brilliant 
young American college students. 
These two boys knew nothing of 
this moral fear. Certainly the boys 
are not morons. They are just the 
morally feeble-minded seeking a 
new thrill.” 

The particularly interesting fea- 
ture of this learned psychological 
diagnosis, is the idea of a “new 
thrill, which took the form of mur- 
der!” What a pity it did not take 
the form of a ride on the scenic rail- 
way, or shooting the 
chutes at Jackson “Seeking a 
Park. But, the pro- New Thrill.” 
fessor explains that 
the young men had become “sa- 
tiated with the commonplace.” 
Alas, how many of us have been so 
satiated! May we be permitted to 
hope that when we, in turn, shall 
feel the need of a new thrill, it will 
not take the form of murder? Or 
is it beyond our power, by wishing 
or praying, to determine what form 
it shall take? One thing is certain: 
If we have no free will, and the 
impulse to murder takes hold of 
us, then murder it shall be—and 
we shall have no say in the 
matter. 

In that dire event, however, we 
shall have one consolation: The 
murder will strike no discordant 
note in our system, for we shall 
know nothing of moral fear in- 
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duced by the older, and now obso- 
lescent, forms of religion. 


EYWOOD BROUN, as might be 
expected, has a little theory of 
his own about the murder. You 
could never guess what it is, unless 
you take your daily dose of Broun. 
After premising that “it is an en- 
tirely useless pastime to draw les- 
sons without knowing all the facts,” 
he declares that he will “hazard a 
hypothesis.” His “guess” is that an 
undue secrecy in the home may 
have been at fault, rather than the 
fact that the two students were al- 
lowed access to books dealing with 
morbid psychology and sex-perver- 
sion. 

And he thinks that not only the 
boys but their parents and their 
teachers were the victims of undue 
secrecy. Even physicians and pro- 
fessors, he explains, are not always 
equipped to “detect preliminary 
symptoms of degen- 
eracy.” They are 
“almost wholly with- 
out equipment to 
comprehend some of the erotic and 
complex conditions which pupils 
may flaunt in the face of their in- 
structors.” Apparently, therefore, 
Mr. Broun would have young chil- 
dren better informed about sex and 
sex-perversion, and their parents 
and teachers should read more psy- 
choanalysis. He says that the boys 
doubtless had Bible-teaching in 
their early youth. That didn’t cure 
them. What they needed was a 
good plain treatise on abnormal 
psychology. They had Moses and 
the prophets. They should have had 
Freud and Jung. 

Broun had somewhat of a reputa- 
tion of being worldly-wise. Now 
we know that he has the simplicity 
of a babe. What a naive theory: 


“Undue 
Secrecy!” 
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sex-education a cure for sex-per- 
version; sex-secrecy the cause of 
murder! But, whatever be the cause 
of the crime, Broun indicates that 
there is no moral responsibility, for 
he says: “Obviously, the two cases 
presented in Chicago are freaks— 
just as five-legged cows are freaks.” 
Therefore (the conclusion is logical 
though Broun does not write it), 
the boys are no more to blame for 
murder than a freak cow for hav- 
ing five legs. And there we are, 


back again to the authorized and ac- 
cepted American university ethics. 


HETHER or not the parents of 
Loeb and Leopold practiced 
“undue secrecy” about sex-informa- 
tion, the boy-murderers evidently 
got plenty of knowledge of that 
kind. And they obtained it, not 
from the sort of literature that is 
professedly obscene, but from what 
was recently recommended by a 
New York court as 
“classical” or sub- 
classical: Rabelais, 
Benvenuto Cellini, 
and in particular 
the Ragionamenti of 
Pietro Aretino. Unless I mistake, 
Leopold was also particularly enam- 
ored of the Satyricon of Petronius, 
the special book defended by the 
learned magistrate of the police 
court, to whom I refer. 

I will not now resume what I 
wrote in these pages some months 
ago, in regard to the nefarious in- 
fluence of such “classical” liter- 
ature. But I cannot refrain from 
recording the super-sapient com- 
ment of another one of our “great 
metropolitan dailies,” which ex- 
plains, editorially, to its simple- 
minded readers that to prevent the 
circulation of such “books as were 
the favorite study of the Chicago 


The 
Murderers’ 
Favorite 
Books. 
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murderers,” would be as foolish as 
to “suppress the sights of the open 
air,” because a certain Thomas 
Griffiths Wainewright, after putting 
poison in some one’s tea, “took a 
walk in the country and enjoyed the 
beauties of Nature, as if nothing 
had happened!” Let this crowning 
journalistic absurdity suffice as a 
finale to my little demonstration of 
the asininity of much of the com- 
ment on the most amazing crime in 
the history of Chicago—and of the 
United States. 


~~ 
—_ 





VERYONE knows the old story 

of the man about to be hanged 
who was told that he might speak 
a few last words. Standing on the 


trapdoor, with the noose around his 
neck, and the black cap in position 
to be dropped over his face, he said, 


“This is going to be a great lesson 
to me.” The Catholic parties in 
France seem to be in about the same 
position as the man on the drop. It 
may be wondered whether they are 
going to learn a “great lesson.” I 
have noticed that Frenchmen resent 
the idea that anyone outside of 
France can possibly understand the 
intricacies and the mysteries of 
French politics. Perhaps they are 
right. But we outsiders can at least 

see a mountainous 

fact when it is set 

before us. And here 

is the fact: The 

Catholics in France 
have been hit a terrible blow by the 
political victory of the parties of the 
Left. The recent happy arrange- 
ments between the Vatican and the 
French government seem about to 
be nullified. Anticlericalism of an 
extreme type seems again triumph- 
ant. Now, the mystery is, how can 
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such things happen in a country 
where thirty-eight of every thirty- 
nine persons are said to be Cath- 
olics? Let us outsiders not rashly 
presume to explain the mystery. 
There may be a thousand elements 
entering into the true explana- 
tion. 

The editor of the London Tablet, 
who claims to have followed French 
politics carefully, after explaining 
that “the old group is pushed out 
mainly because it has made itself 
unpopular by many big and little 
actions, not necessarily expressive 
of its political theory,” mentions 
one of the little actions that went 
to make Catholics particularly un- 
popular. He says: 

“We shall not easily forget as- 
sisting last year at the fétes of St. 
Joan of Are in Paris. While the 
Government was behaving not only 
correctly but cordially; while all 
public buildings were be-flagged; 
while the Minister of the Interior 
did the honours at the foot of the 
Saint’s statue; while the Army was 
amply represented; and, in short, 
while everything possible was being 
done to heal past wounds, the 
lookers-on were pestered to buy an 
edition of M. Daudet’s paper, which 
seemed to have been written with 
a pen dipped in vitriol rather than 
in decent ink. We are not called 
upon at this moment to discuss the 
merits of French Royalism, except 
to remark that nobody is entitled to 
dismiss it as a hopelessly anti- 
quated and irrational remedy for 
French troubles. We do say, how- 
ever, that certain Royalists have 
been allowed to exploit French Ca- 
tholicism too freely, and that in 
some places they have encouraged 
the false and mischievous idea that 
the Church stands for mere reac- 
tion.” 
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EON DAUDET is not only a 
Royalist, but he has long been 
known as one of the most extreme 
of the writers of lascivious fiction 
in France. Recently there has 
been published a volume, privately 
printed and secretly 
circulated, with the 
title Un Scandale! 
on a_ flamboyant 
cover, and the warning, “Do not 
leave this book around. It is not 
to be read by anyone except those 
to whom it is addressed.” It con- 
tains 140 pages of extracts from the 
shameful novels of Léon Daudet. 
Yet this man was a _ recognized 
champion of the Church in France. 
He was badly beaten at the recent 
elections. As the Editor of The 
Tablet says, “Catholics have been 
led to accept allies ... to whom 
they ought rather have answered 
non tali auzilio.” 


“Un 
Scandale.” 


T is generally stated that the pol- 
icy of Poincaré in the Ruhr was 
only a secondary reason—if a rea- 
son at all—for the overwhelming 
defeat of his parties at the polls. 
The main reason is supposed to 
have been the interior policies of his 
government. Be that as it may, the 
new Premier, Herriot, has declared 
that he will abandon the Poincaré 
policy in the Ruhr, and suppress the 
French Embassy to the Vatican. To 
some of us Catholics, on this side 
of the ocean, it seems a misfortune 
that the occupation of the Ruhr and 
the sending of a French legate to 
the Holy See should be in any way 
connected in the minds of the 
enemies of the Church. We think 
the one deplorable, and the other 
highly desirable. Now both go 
down together. It seems that the 
Church in France always loses, no 
matter what change be made. 
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EYWOOD BROUN is the typical 
journalist who, to fill a col- 
umn, will boldly discuss anything. 
Recently some one asked him to 
write down his conception of God. 
He answers, “I wish I could write 
it down. Of course 
I can’t. Then he 
continues writing it 
down for about 500 
or 600 words. He not only tells his 
own conception, but he tells why the 
contrary conceptions are absurd. He 
discourses glibly of God, of salvation, 
and hell (they always drag in hell). 
He cannot fear God, he says, and he 
cannot love God. In fact, he says 
he “quarrels with the fundamental- 
ist who insists that he loves God.” 
And he says, “I don’t believe him 
for a minute.” Really, it seems a 
pity that a man cannot say he loves 
God, without being called a liar. 
But this may be Broun’s idea of 
tolerance. He admits that we can 
pray to the “God of the dogmas,” 
but we could not explain anything 
to Him, or argue with Him, or have 
a joke with Him.” Whether we 
“fundamentalists” could or could 
not do these things, surely Mr. 
Broun could explain some things to 
God, and I am sure that he would 
argue with Him. 

Finally he says, “Somebody may 
come along and say, ‘But you’re not 
talking about God at all. You’re 
talking about the will to live, or a 
good dinner, or a sunny day, or the 
sub-conscious.’” And he replies, 
“I don’t care what name is used, 
because it really is God.” He com- 
mences by saying that he cannot de- 
fine God, but before he concludes 
his column he manages to identify 
God with “a good dinner or a sunny 
day”! 

When Heywood Broun accepted 
the invitation of the New York 
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World to write a daily column, a 
certain admirer of Broun wrote to 
protest that it was a sin and a 
shame to dissipate Broun’s genius 
over the ephemeral pages of a news- 
paper. The admirer was quite 
right. Broun ought not to write 
for the newspapers. 


— i, 
> 





HERE are so many professional 
humorists in America, and they 

are writing so much, that their ma- 
terial is getting very thin. No one 
can be funny every 
day, and all the 
time. It has been 
said that there are 
only seven funda- 
mental jokes—some say a dozen. 
And they have all been used a thou- 
sand thousand times. So the com- 


Making a 
Joke of the 
Bible. 


ical men are getting desperate. Occa- 
sionally one of them makes a “find,” 


and then a hundred others dispute 
its possession with him. Lately 
some one discovered that the Bible 
is a book full of jokes. So Don 
Marquis, generally reputed to be the 
cleverest and the funniest of all the 
newspaper humorists, has written 
for a popular magazine of enormous 
circulation, The Old Soak’s History 
of the World. His source of in- 
formation is the Bible. The humor 
consists in telling the Bible stories 
“in American” and writing them 
down in the form of bad spelling 
invented by Josh Billings, used by 
a score of funny men fifty years ago, 
reinvented in our generation by 
Ring Lardner, copied by Witwer 
and a hundred others, and now 
utilized by the king-pin of colum- 
nists, Don Marquis. As a sample 
of the funny spelling, witness “Bay- 
cliff L. Ileland,” “Eve Alooshen” 
(for Evolution), “fairo” (for Pha- 
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raoh), “athyiss” (for atheist). As 
a sample of Americanese, witness, 
“If you was to of asked Addam 
wether he commenced with a Ape 
or wether he commenced with his 
self, the chances are he would of 
beaned you.” One can see how new 
and sprightly and spontaneous is 
this humor. 

But I am concerned not with the 
laborious humor of this new comic 
“History of The World,” but with 
its sacrilegious irreverence. It ridi- 
cules not merely the Bible, but 
those particular parts of the Bible 
that by their very nature preclude 
the possibility of joking by any de- 
cent person. But Don Marquis has 
no sense of decency in this matter. 
He jokes, through a whole chapter, 
about the adultery of David and the 
murder of Uriah. The seduction of 
Bethsabee (whom he calls “Mrs. 
Ury”) affords him an opportunity 
for several paragraphs of comic (7?) 
conversation. Even the parable of 
Nathan, ending with one of the 
most magnificent of all moral epi- 
sodes in the Bible, the denunciation 
of the King by the Prophet, and the 
King’s confession and repentance,— 
all these things are put through the 
gristmill of the humorist to. make a 
magazine article. 

It would be interesting to know 
how many of the readers of that 
magazine (the publishers claim 
over two million subscribers), 
wrote to protest against the profa- 
nation of the Bible to make sport 
for the irreverent, and money for 
the clown. 


_—— 
> 





CCASIONALLY, I have thought 

it worth while to say a word 

in these columns, about that prin- 
cipal lingering relic of our barba- 
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rian or savage ancestry, the prize 
fight. “Boxing” (so called) had a 
revival in the days 
of the war. Rings 
were set up in every 
camp. The recruits 
were encouraged— 
and, indeed, in some cases prac- 
tically compelled—to take up the 
“manly art” of mauling a fellow 
human being. It was all part of 
the war game. At bayonet practice 
I have heard a sergeant, trying, 
with every evidence of sincere feel- 
ing, to arouse in the hearts of the 
embryo soldiers a hatred of the 
men they were expected to bayonet. 
He would lunge fiercely at the imag- 
inary “Hun,” and shout hoarsely, 
“Stick ’im! Stick ’im!” The pur- 
pose of boxing was essentially the 
same, but instead of “Stick ’im,” the 
cry was, “Smash ’im! Put ’im out! 
Knock ’im cold!” The particularly 
lamentable feature of the business 
was that the Y. M. C. A. and the K. 
of C. took it up with great zeal, and 
gave what seemed to be the appro- 
bation of the Church and of the 
Christian religion to the bloody 
sport. Imagine!—Christianity giv- 
ing the sanction of the Supreme 
Gentle-Man, Jesus Christ, to an en- 
couragement of the savage in man. 
If anyone thinks I am misjudging 
the mind of the mob at a “boxing 
contest,” let him go to one—even 
in a church hall—and watch the 
crowd as it watches the fight. 

And let him read this extract 
from the pen of the expert who 
writes up prize fights for The New 
York Herald Tribune: 

“When Carpentier got up limping 
in the ninth round, explaining in 
dumb show that he was badly hurt, 
the plodding and gentle Tom Gib- 
bons stood back for an instant and 
looked at him, puzzled. It was as 


Boxing and 
the “Killer 
Instinct.” 
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though Carpentier was saying to 
him, ‘You cannot hit a cripple. I 
am crippled.’ 

“This stopped the chivalrous Gib- 
bons. The preoccupied look that 
comes into his face when he is 
fighting disappeared. He smiled a 
smile that seemed to be full of kind- 
ness and he let up. Decidedly he 
let up; for at that moment Gibbons 
certainly could have knocked Car- 
pentier out. He refrained and pro- 
ceeded to carry on the bout as he 
had started it, playing monotonously 
at the rather frail body of Carpen- 
tier. But there was no steam in the 
punches. The mute appeal of the 
Frenchman had touched Gibbons. 

“It was chivalrous. It was a beau- 
tiful and a big thing, but it revealed 
just why Tom Gibbons never will 
be achampion. If Dempsey had an 
antagonist before him in a crippled 
condition, he would have finished 
him all the more quickly. In this 
ring game, all other things being 
equal, the man with the killer in- 
stinct will win. 

“Gibbons is a better man for that 
spark of humanity and perhaps a 
much more admirable character 
than any champion. But he will 
never reach the top in his game. 
The quality of mercy does not enter 
into the ring game, which, after all, 
is in a way modified homicide reg- 
ulated by certain set rules.” 


_— 
—~<S 





HARLES MERZ, in The New 
Republic of some months ago, 
wrote of a visit to Mr. H. G. Wells 
at Easton Glebe. While the Great 
Prophet of Civilization was dis- 
coursing upon “a new world order,” 
“we heard,” says Mr. Merz, “the 
voice of the younger Wells who was 
playing at a pool in the garden: 
‘Father, my beat won’t run. And 
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the strange thing is that while it 
won't run forward, it runs back- 
ward as well as it ever did.’” 
Some day (let us say, some rainy 
afternoon) Mr. Wells ought to write 
a book to explain why civilization, 
like a child’s toy, tends to run back- 
ward rather than forward. And 
why does evolution follow the same 
tendency? Why do individuals and 
species “revert to primitive type”? 
If you turn all horses loose to run 
wild, the race horse, the draft horse, 
the saddle horse, all will return to 
the type of the original scrubby 
little horse of the plains. If you 
free the pigeons,— 
fantails, pouters, 
carriers (all slowly 
and _ painstakingly 
developed by artificial means),— 
they will revert to the original blue 
rock pigeon. And so of men. Re- 
move the restraints of civilization, 


A Job for 
Mr. Wells. 


and they will become savages again. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


After Mr. Wells (who knows all 
things) has finished his explana- 
tion of why civilization thus runs 
backward, will he tell us how evo- 
lution occurred against the tend- 
ency of Nature, yet by the law of 
Nature. And then will he explain 
how he expects things to be so much 
better in a. p. 4000, when they tend 
to grow worse all the time? Also, 
by way of a postscript, will he 
write down what he thinks would 
have happened to civilization if 
Christianity hadn’t come along to 
encourage Nature in her uphill 
battle to civilize us savages. A vol- 
ume fully explaining these little 
matters may demand that Mr. 
Wells interrupt a conversation on 
“a new world order,” just as he had 
to interrupt one to mend his son’s 
little tin boat. But it might seem 
even to him worth while to spend 
a few hours of his precious time 
settling these little matters. 








Recent 


THE DoLe SysTEM IN ENGLAND. 


In an article on the problem of 
unemployment in England, Herbert 
N. Casson, London correspondent 
of the New York Evening Post, 
makes the rather startling an- 
nouncement that the masses of the 
English people are being pushed 
steadily down into pauperism by 
the demoralizing system of doles. 
Appearing in the friendly pages of 
the Post, the statement can hardly 
be regarded as a piece of anti-Eng- 
lish propaganda. The writer in- 
forms us that there are 1,000,000 
unemployed persons in Great Brit- 
ain, and 1,240,000 paupers. Not 
since 1879 have there been so many 
paupers. In the last five years Eng- 
land has spent $1,000,000,000 on 
doles and poor law relief. This 
means, says the writer, that “she 
has invested a billion in the pauper- 
ization of her own people. This is 
the most serious fact in the eco- 
nomic situation, and no one has yet 
been able to suggest a remedy.” 

The dole system was introduced 
in England as a temporary measure 
during the war. But it still con- 
tinues, and present indications are 
that it will become permanent. A 
new bill is now going through Par- 
liament giving doles to boys and 
girls of 14 to 16 years, and increas- 
ing the amount of all doles. Yet, 
according to Mr. Casson, “it is now 
known that doles are not a remedy 
for unemployment. It is known 
that they greatly increase unem- 
ployment and lead eventually to the 
line of pauperization.” A number 
of instances are cited in illustration 
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of these statements. Thus, “one 
able-bodied man was found in Lon- 
don recently who had been sup- 
ported on doles and out-relief for 
twelve years. Another was found 
who was receiving $35 a week from 
doles and various charities. A third 
was drawing $40 a week from the 
dole bureau and the Red Cross. 
And a fourth was in receipt of three 
war pensions and three doles.” It 
would seem that the dole system 
has made men unwilling to work. 
There are few responses to the 
thousands of advertisements for 
skilled and unskilled workers. 
Through adoption of the dole sys- 
tem England has become a para- 
dise for loafers. Even a foreigner 
“can now come to England and be- 
come a dole-taker. The restrictions 
against aliens have all been re- 
moved.” 

Another effect of the dole-system 
is that it is driving self-respecting 
workers out of England, and send- 
ing them to the Colonies and the 
United States. “The lazy ones stay 
at home and the energetic ones emi- 
grate.” 
~ “No one,” concludes this surpris- 
ing article, “not even the Socialists, 
knows of any cure for unemploy- 
ment. . .. Meanwhile the flood of 
doles continues to pour out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers at the rate 
of $1,000,000 a day.” 


<a 
att 





“Once BITTEN, Twice Suy.” 


Our readers will be interested in 
the following editorial, entitled 
“Once Bitten, Twice Shy,” reprinted 
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from the New York World of June 
17th: 

“The World prints some interest- 
ing figures obtained from official 
records of the Ku-Klux Klan as 
audited by Ernst & Ernst, certified 
public accountants of New York. 
This is the essence of the story they 
reveal: 

“From new members during the 
fiscal year which ended July 31st 
last the Klan derived an income of 
$1,878,681.77. 

“From all other sources in the 
same fiscal year the Klan received 
a total of $330,127.67. 

“In other words, almost 90 per 
cent. of the Klan’s funds come from 
its first-termers. 

“The World has always believed 
that the Klan was built for boobies; 
that the hugger-muggery of mighty 
oaths and pillow-cases in the night 
might raise $15 once, but with more 
difficulty twice. No figures could 
prove it more convincingly.” 

And no further comment is 
necessary. 


- 
— 





PROTESTANTISM IN RurRAL AMERICA. 


PROTESTANTISM is losing its grip 


in rural America. The influence of 
the Protestant Church in the coun- 
try, its supposed stronghold, is now 
only half as great as it was a gen- 
eration ago. Such are the conclu- 
sions reached by Dr. C. Luther Fry 
after a study of thousands of rural 
Protestant churches. His report, 
entitled “Diagnosing the Rural 
Church,” was recently published by 
the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research of New York. 

The main purpose of the study 
was to test the trustworthiness of 
methods generally used to get at the 
truth about the churches, and the 
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conclusion reached, says the report, 
is that the methods are misleading. 

Neither the sums contributed by 
members nor the proportion of in- 
habitants belonging to churches was 
found to furnish a reliable index of 
the church’s influence. In this re- 
spect, the report says: 

“The Church in its financial life 
is closely dependent upon economic 
conditions, and unless the churches 
have equally prosperous members 
there is no ground whatever for the 
conclusion that differences in the 
average contributions of members 
indicate differences in religious in- 
terest.” 

Estimates based on membership 
figures were found to be less reli- 
able than those based on attendance. 
Windsor County, Vt., was selected 
as a field for specially intensive 
study, and it was found the pro- 
portion of Protestant church mem- 
bers to the population there had 
remained constant throughout the 
entire period since 1888. 

In this same period, however, the 
average attendance dropped from 
3,456 to 1,843, showing a loss of 47 
per cent. 

“But this figure,” says the report, 
“does not take into consideration 
the inerease in the Protestant pop- 
ulation over the last generation, 
which was 11 per cent. In propor- 
tion, therefore, to the Protestant 
population, the decline in church 
attendance over the last thirty-three 
years is 52 per cent. In other words, 
attendance at church there is only 
half that of a generation ago. 

“No matter how much one may 
explain away the. decline in attend- 
ance as the result of the new age in 
which we live, certainly it is im- 
portant to know people may be 
growing more and more apathetic 
to church services. Should the de- 
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cline continue in Windsor County 
at its present rate, it is only a ques- 
tion of a few decades before the 
church there will be deserted.” 

The study also showed there is 
no greater apathy in the West than 
in the East or South. 


<i 
> 





A ComING EVENT. 


TueE following announcement of 
the Second Annual Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, to be held at Mil- 
waukee, October 21st-23d, has been 
received from the Rev. Edwin V. 
O’Hara, Director, Rural Life Bu- 
reau, Social Action Department, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference: 

More and more the rural problem 
occupies the center of the stage in 
the discussion of American policies. 
The world-wide agrarian revolution 
since the Great War, connoted by 
the “Green Rising,” is undoubtedly 


having its counterpart in our own 


country. Unfortunately here for 
the most part the movement is 
crudely economic and _ political, 
whereas the matter is fundamen- 
tally human, ethical, and religious. 
It is radically a question of pro- 
vision for family life. American 
farms are not so important for the 
production of foodstuffs as they are 
for the rearing of children. The 
farm is the native habitat of the 
family, and consequently the pro- 
lific source of population increase. 

The rural problem, then, is of 
infinite concern to the Catholic 
Church—the divinely appointed 
guardian of the Christian home. 
Last November, acting on the gra- 
cious invitation of Most Reverend 
Archbishop Glennon, the Rural Life 
Bureau in the Social Action Depart- 
ment, N. C. W. C., called at St. 
Louis the first American Catholic 
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Rural Life Conference. Presided 
over by Right Reverend Bishop 
Muldoon and honored by the pres- 
ence of members of the hierarchy, 
the Conference was attended by 
priests and laity from twenty-five 
different archdioceses and dioceses. 
The fruit of that Conference was a 
widespread realization of the pro- 
found -concern of the Catholic 
Church with rural life, and the or- 
ganization of a permanent Catholic 
Rural Life Conference to explore 
the furthest sources of that vital in- 
terest to the Church. Much prac- 
tical benefit has already been de- 
rived from the St. Louis Conference. 
Methods of giving more systematic 
religious instruction to thousands 
of children in remote country mis- 
sions have proven their worth and 
are being applied with success by 
hundreds of rural pastors. The 
problems ahead are being visualized. 
The new immigration restrictions 
which will soon become effective 
render Catholic participation in 
these issues still more imperative. 
For the success of the Second 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
which will be held in Milwaukee, 
October 21st-23d of this year under 
the kind patronage of Most Rever- 
end Archbishop Messmer, the Rural 
Life Bureau respectfully solicits 
earnest codperation. This Confer- 
ence will undoubtedly present the 
most comprehensive discussion of 
the relation of the Catholic Church 
to country life that has ever been 
held. For the greater validity of 
its conclusions it is important that 
clergy and laity should be present 
from every part of the country; for 
the greater fruitfulness in the ap- 
plication of its resolutions, its mes- 
sage should be borne back to each 
diocese by those who have received 
inspiration from the Conference, 





Our Contributors. 


Vera TeEvLFER, B.A.LoNpD. (“The 
Jews in Catholic England’), born 
in London of Jewish parents, was 
received into the Church in June, 
1923. She was educated at pre- 
paratory school and the City of 
London School for Girls, and at 
Royal Holloway College, Univer- 
sity of London, where she took the 
B.A. degree in history in October, 
1922. 

(“The Senti- 


SHELDON WILLS 


nels”) was born in Illinois, removed 
to Nebraska, and, after high school, 
attended the University of Nebraska. 
His work took him successively to 
Iowa, Texas, and Oklahoma, and 
finally to California. He lives at Los 
Gatos on a place of his own called 


Quiet Hills in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains. “The mountains,” he 
says, “have taught me many things 
—the mountains and the trees.” 


Sir Bertram C. A. WINDLE, 
Pu.D., LL.D., F.R.S. (“Civilizations 
Dead and Gone”’), one of our best- 
known and most highly esteemed 
contributors, always makes his ar- 
ticles as interesting as they are in- 
forming. It is not every writer 
who can present the facts of his- 
tory or of science in such an at- 
tractive manner. 


E.Leanor Rocers Cox (“To Bar- 
bary I Have Not Sailed”), born in 
Enniskillen, Ireland, came to the 
United States as a child and was 
educated at St. Gabriel’s High 
School, New York, and by private 
tutors. She has contributed poems 
to THe CaTHoLtic Wort, as well 


as to America, Century, Harper's, 
Poetry, and other magazines. She 
is the author of two books of 
verse, A Hosting of Heroes and 
Singing Fires of Erin. Her stories 
dealing with Gaelic legend, con- 
tributed to the Delineator and the 
New York Sunday Tribune, have 
been highly praised by competent 
critics. Miss Cox is the editor of 
Inisfail, the magazine of the Irish 
Christian Brothers in America. 


May BATEMAN (“My Friend John 
Ruskin”), whose full name is May 
Geraldine Frances Bateman, is a 
well-known English writer and a 
frequent contributor to THe CATH- 
otic Wortp. Among her contri- 
butions to these pages have been 
articles on Paul Claudel, George 
Meredith, John Galsworthy, and 
Compton MacKenzie. Her pub- 
lished books include Sonnets and 
Songs and the following novels: 
The Altar of Life, The Glowworm, 
and Farquharson of Glune. Miss 
Bateman was received into the 
Church in 1902. 


Brian P. O’SEASNAIN (“Santa Fé 
and the Southwest”), well-known 
magazine and newspaper writer, 
has contributed frequently to our 
pages. In reply to our request for 
some biographical details, Mr. 
O’Seasnain writes: “As for my 
biography—the real life is so much 
in thought and so little in deed I 
am afraid I cannot say much. 
Forty years ago I found myself a 
child in Gaelic Ireland. Since then 
I have wandered up and down the 
coasts of America and from East 
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to West, doing what came to hand, 
camping, farming, teaching, writ- 
ing.” 


Henry E. JowHn (“Carnival”) is 
an English writer and a new con- 
tributor to this magazine. 


CaROLINE E. MacGiti (“Sunday 
Afternoon at Mrs. Van Alsteyne’s”’) 
needs no introduction to CaTHOLIc 
Wor.p readers. Her story, “The 
Way of Ethel Holroyd,” in our 
last issue, was the story of a con- 
version, and an interesting psycho- 
logical study. The present con- 
tribution will be found equally in- 
teresting and enlightening. 


HELEN GRiERSON (“Country Life 
in Shakespeare’s Plays”) is a writ- 
er of Scotch family, who resided 
for many years in Ireland, and was 
educated privately near Dublin. 
She has spent many years in Ger- 


many, France, and Italy; and now 


lives in England. Miss Grierson 
has been a contributor to THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLp, Contemporary 
Review, Dublin Review, The 
Month, The Spectator, and various 
other periodicals, generally writing 
on Shakespeare or on contempo- 
rary literature. 


Mary G. Secar, M.A.Oxon. 
(“Alexandria and the Mystical 
Writings of the Middle Ages in 
England”), is an English writer 
whose previous contributions have 
won for her a high place in the es- 
teem of our readers. 


HeLen WALKER (“I Know Not 
How”), of Pelham Manor, N. Y., 
was born in Helena, Montana, and 
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was educated at Notre Dame of 
Maryland; the Pensionnat Cyrano, 
Lausanne, Switzerland; and New 
York University Law School, from 
which she holds the degree of 
LL.B. Miss Walker was for some 
time editor of the Pelham Sun, 
Pelham, N. Y., and for two years 
managing editor of The Forum, 
New York. She has contributed to 
THe CaTHOLIC Wor.LpD and various 
other periodicals. 


P. J. O'Connor Durry (“The Man 
Who Told Stories’) continues the 
series of charming Irish tales begun 
in the March number. 


HucH Aten (“An Island of 
Songs”), born at Netcong, N. J., 
was educated at Stanhope Gram- 
mar School and Fordham Univer- 
sity. From the latter institution 
he holds the degrees of M.A., B.S., 
and LL.B. Mr. Allen was con- 
nected with The Lamp for about 
three years, and has been American 
correspondent for the London Uni- 
verse. He is now practicing law in 
Paris, France. 


LouisE Beat Laass (“Minis- 
trants”), of Oceanside, Long Is- 
land, was born in Surrey, England, 
where she received the foundation 
of a musical education. While 
pursuing vocal studies in New 
York City, she held the position of 
church organist. Mrs. Laass has 
since served professionally as con- 
tralto soloist in New York and 
vicinity. Her poems and articles 
have appeared in the American 
Poetry Magazine, The Christian 
Advocate, and The New York 
Tribune. 








Mew Books. 


The Ideals of Asceticism. By O. 
Hardman, M.A.,_ D.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 
Recent years have witnessed a 

vast and growing output of books 

on mysticism in all its forms, 
orthodox and heterodox. Perhaps 
it is significant of the present age 
that asceticism, which all the great 
mystical teachers of the Catholic 
Church have insisted on as a nec- 
essary preparation for true mysti- 
cism and a safeguard against er- 
ror, has been given relatively lit- 
tle attention. Dr. Hardman comes 
before us as a defender of Chris- 
tian asceticism with a book of 
which the learning and scholarship 
alone demand the respect of all 
who regard personal, spiritual life 
as more than a delusion or a sub- 
tle form of self-indulgence. Cath- 
olic readers may be suspicious of 
the subtitle, “An Essay in the 
Comparative Study of Religion,” 
for too often comparative religion, 
as understood by our non-Catholic 
contemporaries, implies a _ defi- 
nitely agnostic, or at best a pan- 
theistic, bias. It is refreshing, 
therefore, to find this author un- 
compromisingly on the side of 

Christian spirituality. 

The author’s standpoint and his 
method, as set forth in his Preface, 
are courageous and convincing. 
As we may gather from the lines 
of Thomas 4 Kempis in praise “Of 
the Royal Road of the Holy Cross,” 
quoted on the title-page, Dr. Hard- 
man, who is a clergyman of the 
Church of England, does not pre- 
tend to a complete aloofness, that 
is frequently a delusion in point 
of fact. The convinced believer 


cannot really maintain even an 
academic detachment. Necessa- 
rily, “he takes his own religion as 
a standard, and, frankly compar- 
ing other religions with his own, 
and examining them closely in the 
light of his own beliefs and expe- 
rience, he tests their validity and 
their value, and grades them as 
higher or lower according to the 
measure of their approach to that 
standard.” All this is quite con- 
sistent with a soundly critical 
method, and the book has been 
written with a thoroughness that 
deserves high praise. The amount 
of research that was undertaken 
may be judged from the fourfold 
index and the twelve pages of 
bibliography. 

At the outset this book accom- 
plishes one thing for which we are 
grateful—it clarifies the notion of 
asceticism, which is no mere re- 
nunciation for its own sake, no 
self-crucifixion under the impulse 
of vague emotion.  Asceticism, 
like all sound manifestations of 
the Christian spirit, is positive 
rather than negative, an expres- 
sion of the teaching of Our Lord, 
who came that we might “have 
life, and have it more abundantly.” 
The etymology of the word is the 
key to its true meaning. Askesis 
was the very arduous process of 
training and restraint that was 
undergone by the ancient Greek 
who aspired to be a great warrior 
or athlete. This element of train- 
ing, especially self-training, has al- 
ways been a prominent feature in 
genuine Christian asceticism, along 
with the motive of penance, per- 
sonal or vicarious. Departures 
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from this idea can nearly always 
be traced to the vitiating influ- 
ence of theological error, such as 
Manichzism or Puritanism. True 
asceticism is merely the subjec- 
tion of the lesser to the greater 
good, the proportioning of means 
to the end in view. This may be 
shown from the writings of the 
founders of the great religious Or- 
ders of the West; for example, the 
constant insistence on mensura— 
practically the “golden mean” of 
Aristotle—througheut the Holy 
Rule of St. Benedict, and the as- 
siduity with which St. Ignatius 
Loyola draws the attention of his 
sons to “the greater glory of God” 
as the object for which they should 
seize and use all lawful means. 
Incidentally, we must remark on 
Dr. Hardman’s fairness and com- 
plete freedom from prejudice in 
dealing with persons or practices 
of the Catholic Church. 

“The touchstone of all religion 
is found in the life and teaching 
of Jesus Christ,” says the author 
(p. 47), and this sentence gives 
the key to the most significant 
chapter in his book, “The Asceti- 
cism of the Cross.” Once again, 
we are grateful to Dr. Hardman 
for the clear and positive charac- 
ter of his writing. He shows us 
Christian life as no merely static 
set of commands and negations, but 
as something dynamic, a strenuous 
preparation for “the Kingdom.” Its 
citizenship, says Dr. Hardman, “is 
identical with abounding spiritual 
vitality.” G. D. M. 


Man and Mystery in Asia. By Fer- 
dinand Ossendowski. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

A year or so ago the reading 
world was startled by the publica- 
tion of Dr. Ossendowski’s Beasts, 
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Men and Gods, a book which, 
though not fiction, quickly out- 
distanced the “best sellers” in pop- 
ularity and ran into editions of the 
hundred thousands. In reviewing 
the present work it is necessary to 
mention the first; for this volume 
is not only a complement to the 
other, but a sort of backhand 
complement: it does not continue 
the story of the author’s adven- 
tures as a fugitive from the Bol- 
sheviks (it deals with events 
twenty years antecedent), but it 
explains them. Above all, it 
throws a clear light of reality and 
consistency on the first volume, 
which was necessary to the satis- 
faction of the critical reader. So 
amazing were the experiences and 
endurances related in Beasts, Men 
and Gods that one was stunned to 
incredulity in contemplating them. 
One was, in fact, tempted to sus- 
pect that there was no real “Os- 
sendowski” in existence, that the 
whole thing was a gigantic inven- 
tion of a truly gigantic imagina- 
tion. Now we see those events in 
their true perspective and under- 
stand how and why they were pos- 
sible. We see the man himself. 
No one who read the first work 
should miss the second. 
“Amazing” is the only word, 
hackneyed though it be, to apply 
to the man who writes these books, 
who has endured and recorded 
these experiences. Scholar, sci- 
entist, explorer, and littérateur, he 
is one of those occasional and very 
rare geniuses who appear in this 
world endowed with a complete 
mind, that sees everything, feels 
everything, registers everything, 
and recounts it all with stroke 
after stroke of exhaustless force, 
and yet does all this with a mod- 
esty and finesse which absolutely 
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removes the ego from his pages. 
The secret of his power is this: 
he is a born story-teller, the sort 
of man once in a while found in 
the outdoor world—say, in some 
mining camp or among lumber- 
jacks or hunters or engineers— 
who comes to the camp fire night 
after night with stories of his 
day’s doings, his observations and 
adventures, that hold all who lis- 
ten to him enthralled, whether the 
simplest, for pure love of excite- 
ment, or the most critical and sci- 
entific, for the thrill of minute ob- 
servation and balanced statement 
of fact. The mind of that type of 
man inevitably rules. He is a 
leader and finds adventure for his 
fellows. This would be true of 


Ossendowski even though he had 
never been a scholar and scientist. 
It is a native gift. 

There is no space here to go 


into the details of the book. Suf- 
fice it to say that, from the mo- 
ment we read the tender dedica- 
tion to the author’s mother and 
the introductory note of his col- 
laborator, Lewis Stanton Palen, 
relating in briefest words the story 
of that mother who, though she 
believed her son to be dead and 
had his Requiem Masses said, still 
could not give up hope of his 
return, and carefully preserved 
his notes and manuscripts;—from 
these first pages to the last final 
touch of whimsical humor, where- 
in we see our author escaping 
from the possession of a lovely 
young Tatar wife, we are swept 
racing through adventure after ad- 
venture, through beauty after 
beauty of landscape and of hu- 
man emotion, through terror and 
misery and heroism, pathos and 
tragedy, of a sort not to be found 
in any other books of our genera- 
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tion. The reader’s last thought is 
this: no wonder Poland has sur- 
vived, if her race is of such blood 
as this man’s; if her women are 
such as his mother, who, though 
only mentioned, stands in_ the 
background of every page, strong 
with the strength of generations 
of endurance proved under tests 
of fire. A valuable work: as a 
revelation of the spirit that moves 
behind the whole Russian drama, 
and as a record of the scarcely 
touched riches of Siberian mine 
and field, a very valuable work. 
Cc. P. 


On Miracles and Some Other Mat- 
ters. By Sir Bertram C. A. 
Windle. New York: Benziger 
Bros. $2.25. 

To the readers of Life in Early 
Britain, What Is Life? and Facts 
and Theories, the name of Sir Ber- 
tram Windle is a pleasant re- 
minder of what truly scientific 
teaching for the multitude ought 
to be—a clear, attractive exposi- 
tion of the subject in hand, solidly 
based on the accredited results of 
scientific research, showing a dis- 
criminating judgment in rejecting 
the unwarranted assertions of 
others, even when made under the 
shadow of some great name, yet 
presenting these criticisms with 
the same avoidance of discourte- 
ous slurs that one gentleman would 
show in a face-to-face discussion 
with another. One will find these 
excellent qualities running through 
the new book which has just ap- 
peared under his name. 

In this readable volume, the au- 
thor has brought together nine es- 
says written for several periodicals 
in previous years. Perhaps the 
best of these are: the essay, “Some 
Plain Facts About Miracles of 
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Healing,” a justification, on purely 
medical grounds, of the supernat- 
ural character of some cures ef- 
fected at Lourdes and _ similar 
Catholic shrines; the fourth essay, 
entitled “Fluellen and his Succes- 
sors,” wherein the erudite author 
of the Golden Bough and others 
of the loan-theory school are tem- 
perately but effectively taken to 
task for their unwarranted thesis, 
paraded with a bewildering show 
of folklore reading, that the sacred 
institutions of Christianity have 
their origin in the superstitions of 
pre-Christian pagan religions; and 
the sixth essay, “The Religion 
of Primitive Man,” which is a dis- 
criminating exposition in twenty- 
four pages of what most probably 
constituted the religious thought 
a.id magic of the cave men who in- 
habited parts of Europe in the Ice 
Age. The author thinks it legit- 
imate to conjecture, though de- 
monstrative evidence is now, and 
ever may be, lacking, that a form 
of monotheism was the religion 
of almost all these prehistoric 
races. 

Other useful essays help to in- 
crease the value of this volume, 
such as “Mithras and Mithraism,” 
and those in criticism of the re- 
cent republication, with its numer- 
ous glaring inaccuracies, of the 
Conflict Between Religion and Sci- 
ence, written years ago, with anti- 
Christian bias, by J. W. Draper, 
and also of The Outline of History, 
the one-sided and superficial work 
of H. G. Wells, in which scant 
courtesy is given to the religion 
of Christ. This latter work may 
not prove that the genius is not yet 
born who can write a well-balanced 
and satisfactory history of _ the 
world, but it does show that H. G. 
Wells is not the man. C. F. A. 
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The English Essay. By Joseph F. 
Wickham. New York: Privately 
printed. 

Mr. Wickham is a devotee of 
the familiar essay, and whether it 
is Cowley’s or Goldsmith’s or 
Stevenson’s or Miss Repplier’s he 
cares not; he takes it to his heart. 
In this handsome little volume he 
recounts the story of the familiar 
essay, beginning with that astute 
gentleman Bacon, my lord Veru- 
lam, and on down through the 
brilliant line of his descendants, 
until at last we find ourselves 
looking into the smiling eyes of 
Christopher Morley. It is a dull 
story as the historians of liter- 
ature tell it, but a delightful one 
as it is told by Mr. Wickham. 
For his touch is light, his quiet 
smile contagious, his style grace 
itself, and his love of his subject 
so joyous and abounding that a 
new allurement invests our book- 
shelves, a May-time freshness 
breathes from many a long-closed 
volume, and with an interest new 
born we gladly yield ourselves 
anew to “those master souls who 
can give us the distilled fragrance 
of life merely by taking up their 
pens; who will saunter with us in 
the wide out-of-doors over the hills 
and valleys, with ever the sunlight 
calling us toward the far horizon; 
who, by their witty conversation, 
by their genial smilings, by their 
sly satire, by their choice con- 
fidences, by their serene egotism, 
can give us a gladness of heart 
and a refreshment of mind that 
come most sweetly after the labor 
and the combat of the day.” 

Mr. Wickham’s essay is rich in 
charm and wisdom and in those 
intimate touches which make long- 
dead yesterdays and their chief 
actors live again. He has recap- 
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tured their flavor, caught their 
spirit, surprised their secrets, and 
he permits us to be sharers with 
him in all this delight. Mr. Wick- 
ham is no coldly formal critic; he 
is too buoyant and warm-spirited 
for that. He proves that discern- 
ing judgment and faultless scholar- 
ship have no necessary quarrel 
with grace and sprightliness and 
charm, and that one of the highest 
functions of criticism is to re- 
kindle literary enthusiasms. 
3. 3. &. 


The Book of the High Romance. 
By Michael Williams. New York: 


The Macmillan Co. New edi- 

tion. $2.25. 

The present volume is more 
than a mere reprint. With over 


three score pages of new material 
added, it becomes in effect a new 
work, and one of all the greater 
value since the new matter an- 
swers the one query which the 
first edition provoked, “How cer- 
tain is this man’s conversion?” 
Here we have not only the author’s 
whole life reviewed, but the past 
ten years of it, since his return to 
“His Father’s House,” most care- 
fully studied, replying in full to 
all our questioning and in fullest 
measure confirming our faith. 
And this is done in a manner so 
masterly that, quite apart from its 
spiritual significance, the book 
stands as one of the finest pieces 
of autobiographical writing our 
country has ever produced. There 
is a quality, a “texture,” in Michael 
Williams’s style that is beautiful: 
one feels his English as one feels 
the voice of a fine singer, trained 
and cultivated, but also God-given 
and God-inspired. There is self- 
restraint, reticence, a nobility of 
utterance and gesture, which satis- 
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fies both the ear and the soul, and 
which, to the thinking reader, does 
more to establish the solid authen- 
ticity of his work than would 
pages of more emotional protest 
and analysis. This comes out 
most markedly in the author’s 
handling of his critics; here he is 
temperate, quiet, generous, abso- 
lutely convincing. There is a virile 
grace in his pen quite unique in 
the annals of self-revelation; it is 
manliness infused with the love of 
God. 

The day will come, I am quite 
certain, when The High Romance 
will be read and studied by 
searchers into modern life, along 
with Emerson, the Transcendental- 
ists, Tolstoy, and all the other 
seekers for light, as a document of 
preéminent value in defining what 
this age of ours means in the story 
of man and man’s desire for the 
Beautiful Absolute. Cc. P. 


Your Washington and Mine. By 
Louise Payson Latimer. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

It is a pleasure to read a his- 
torical work like Miss Latimer’s 
present volume, which, while not 
sacrificing the value or importance 
of events of the past, develops a 
chronicle into a story of true ro- 
mance. Your Washington and 
Mine could well be renamed the 
“Romance of the Building of a 
Nation’s Capital.” Washington is 
made to be something more than 
the home of the President and the 
Federal Congress or a center for 
thousands of yearly tourists. The 
author of this book has discovered 
the spirit which prompted the 
founders of our republic in the 
building of the capital city. And 
it is this spirit found within its 
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pages that gives the book the right 
to be classed as a romance. 

Still, it is clear that Miss Lat- 
imer, when writing, had chiefly in 
mind the need of a supplementary 
work useful in the teaching of 
American history and _ civics. 
Teachers will find the work of 
great assistance in the classroom, 
but its usefulness is not limited 
to them, for students from the 
sixth grade up will enjoy reading 
the book. In fact, its appeal will 
not be confined to any one class 
or age, since it tells us of those 
who helped to make the nation 
of which we are now active mem- 
bers. 

There are chapters on the sur- 
rounding country, treating of 
Mount Vernon, Arlington, the early 
days in Georgetown, and the Poto- 
mac River. These increase the 
scope of the book and add to its 
local color. The historical events 
of the Potomac cover the wars of 
our country up to the days when 
this river became the dividing line 
between the conflict of the North 
and the South. 

Miss Latimer deserves credit 
for the labor which she has given 
to her work. She has collected 
many facts on Washington, per- 
haps more than are contained in 
any one volume written about the 
capital city. Cc. E. L. 


Taking the Literary Pulse. By Jos- 
eph Collins. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $3.00. 

In The Doctor Looks at Liter- 
ature Dr. Collins endeavored, and 
with marked success, to reveal the 
fact that many people of the pres- 
ent day are being carried away by 
superficial notions in psychology, 
and that the new psychology, so 
called, is founded on a study of 
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the abnormal rather than the nor- 
mal and owes most of its vogue to 
that ever present trap for the un- 
wary in matters of psychology and 
neurology—hysteria. That very 
worthy purpose is carried on in 
the present volume with good ef- 
fect. After all, only the experi- 
enced psychiatrist can properly 
characterize the work of such writ- 
ers as Sherwood Anderson. It 
needs some one who has had 
years of experience with the neu- 
rotic and the sufferers from psy- 
choses to appeal to writers of fic- 
tion in our day to “cease saying 
by direct statement and by impli- 
cation that in the presence of 
temptation, particularly sex temp- 
tation, there is neither desire nor 
capacity to resist, that we are all 
shorn Samsons. The history of 
the world and the lives of count- 
less men and women deny it.” 
This volume contains an excel- 
lent critique of what the author 
terms “The Big Four of American 
Women Writers”—Edith Whar- 
ton, Agnes Repplier, Amy Lowell, 
and Ellen Glasgow. I suppose that 
a good many people will be in- 
clined to wonder what Miss Glas- 
gow is doing in that group, and 
some of them may be tempted to 
look up her work feeling that they 
have missed something. A num- 
ber of Dr. Collins’s readers will 
surely be disturbed by certain of 
his modes of expression. I have 
been wondering what the sentence, 
“M. Carrére has a skunner against 
individualism,” means. J. J. W. 


Told by an Idiot. By Rose Macau- 
lay. New York: Boni & Live- 
right. $2.00. 

It is reassuring at times to put 
ourselves in our fathers’ and grand- 
fathers’ places and to look at life 
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as they must have seen it. If it de- 
stroys the illusion that we are con- 
stantly marching forward to new, if 
not higher and better things, it at 
least affords us the consolation of 
knowing that we are not so much 
worse off than our progenitors. 

That is the conclusion one 
reaches after reading Told by an 
Idiot. Its rather obvious moral is 
that there is an immutability about 
living that we cannot escape. Every 
age has its fundamentalists and its 
modernists, its radicals who scorn 
the past, and its conservatives who 
distrust the future. Even the im- 
patient and adventurous young who 
flatter themselves that they are 
emerging from the husks of out- 
worn convention, liberating them- 
selves for freer and better things, 
discover that they are merely imi- 
tating their grandmothers and their 
grandfathers. 

“Funny, hustling, strutting, vain, 


eager little creatures that we are,” 
writes Rose Macaulay—a cynical 


but chastening thought. She takes 
her characters from early Victorian 
to the present Georgian merely to 
show us how much alike they are 
from age to age. In this respect her 
book is cinematographic. Only the 
background of fashions and books 
and the hodgepodge of environment 
change; people are the same. 

Told by an Idiot is a novelized 
dissertation upon the futility of try- 
ing to be new, and rather more of 
a dissertation than a novel. Its 
characters are types against the 
moving background. But it is re- 
freshing and it has the virtue of 
stimulating, by contrast, the belief 
that there is something infinitely 
greater in life than the futile strug- 
gling of those who seek the solu- 
tion of its problems in the world 
about them. E. M. 
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The Glorious “Shannon’s” Old Blue 
Duster. By C. H. J. Snider. 
Toronto: McClelland & Stewart. 
Those who have visited the 

United States Naval Academy at 

Annapolis must have seen a series 

of tattered, faded, and carefully 

mended flags taken during the wars 

—of a kind let us hope never again 

to be seen—between American and 

British ships during the early part 

of the last century. Those who 

would like to know the history of 
these relics will find everything 
that they desire in the pages of this 
well-written and illustrated and in 
every way handsome book. The 
author is a British subject, and nat- 
urally his sympathies are with his 
fellow countrymen, yet there is no 
word throughout the book which 
does not do full credit to their op- 
ponents in these unhappy wars. 

We can strongly commend these 

pages as a contribution to a phase 

of history worth setting down, as 
here it is set down, in full detail, 
and yet in a thoroughly readable 

manner. B. C. A. W. 


The Candlestick Makers. By Lucille 
Borden. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.25. 

Mrs. Borden’s novel is so timely 
that it might almost be called “oc- 
casional.” Its theme is a rebuttal 
of the eugenists, and it employs 
both positive and negative demon- 
stration to make good its case. On 
the tragic side we have Michael, the 
Catholic architect, whose life is 
empty of happiness because his 
wife is too modern to wish to have 
children; representing the truer so- 
cial philosophy are Faith and Jack 
and their family, who win and pos- 
sess to the end the happiness of 
which their friend Michael is de- 
frauded—in spite of the very real 

















handicaps which the fairness of 
their author has forced her to im- 
pose upon them. Other groups 
come and go in the story, which 
ends upon the note of cheerful 
hope. M. K. 


A Study of International Govern- 
ment. By Jessie Wallace Hughan, 
Ph.D. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. $2.75. 

In spite of its great importance 
there is no subject under public dis- 
cussion upon which there is need of 
more adequate information than 
that of international law and the 
general foreign relations of states. 
Both advocates and opponents of 
the participation of the United 
States in plans of international or- 
ganization betray at times a lack of 
knowledge of the historical back- 
ground and fundamental issues in- 
volved in an association of nations 
to secure peace and to promote 
their mutual welfare. 

Professor Hughan has done us a 
service in setting forth in clear and 
nontechnical language the chief fac- 
tors which have governed the prog- 
ress of international relations and 
which are the conditions of further 
development. Separate chapters 
treat of the legislative, judicial, and 
executive branches of international 
government as thus far developed. 
This is followed by a careful and 
impartial estimate of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations and of its 
relations to nationalism on the one 
hand and internationalism on the 
other. The closing chapters show 
the connection between economics 
and international organization and 

_the social factors influencing the 
substitution of organized govern- 
ment for war. 

Whether or not there be agree- 
ment with all of the conclusions set 
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forth by the author in “The Task 
Before Us,” there is no doubt that 
the impartial statement of facts 
contained in the volume, and the 
light thrown upon the subject from 
every angle will greatly assist the 
reader in coming to a fair decision 
as to the proper policy to be fol- 
lowed by the United States in its 
relations to the problem of codper- 
ation with other nations to secure 
peace. Cc. G. F. 


First Notions of Holy Writ. By 
Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., M.A. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.25. 

Any contribution from Father 
Lattey on the subject of Sacred 
Scripture commands attention. In 
this small volume he touches upon 
matters that are fundamental to 
the study of Sacred Writ. In a 
nontechnical, but by no means 
superficial, way he treats of the 
study, the inspiration, the text, the 
Vulgate translation, the literary 
form, the evidence of Holy Scrip- 
ture. These studies have already 
been published in THE CATHOLIC 
Wor .p, but it is a great advantage 
to the student to have easy access 
to them in book form. 

The chapter on inspiration will 
undoubtedly attract the most at- 
tention. The reader will be re- 
warded for his perusal of this 
chapter by finding a complete and 
concise statement of the Catholic 
teaching on this important matter. 
The historical development is 
omitted, as it could not well be in- 
cluded in the brief compass of a 
chapter. The nature of inspira- 
tion, the psychology of it, is, how- 
ever, thoroughly analyzed and set 
forth with a clearness character- 
istic of the author. 

Catholic Scripture scholars are 
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contributing valuable material in 
the defense and correct interpreta- 
tion of the Sacred Writings. In 
the noble array of these authors 
Father Lattey occupies a prom- 
inent position. We highly recom- 
mend his work to priest and lay- 
man. J. 8. 


Catholic and Protestant Elements in 
Christianity. By Oliver Chase 
Quick, M.A. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.00. 


England’s Reawakening. By Ayl- 
mer Hunter, M.A. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 


Canon Quick’s lectures are in- 
teresting primarily for their very 
novel approach and handling of 
the old problem of the Catholic- 
Protestant controversy. According 
to the author the book “is an at- 
tempt to penetrate to the funda- 
mental differences in thought 
which underlie the theological con- 
troversies and ecclesiastical divi- 
sions.” The author endeavors to 
trace, throughout various fields of 
Christian belief and practice, the 
fundamental contrast between two 
ways of thinking. The Catholic 
and Protestant views of the sacra- 
mental system, the kingdom of 
God, religious experience, etc., are 
analyzed from a_ psychological 
rather than the usual Scriptural 
and historical point of view. The 
purpose of the author, in studying 
what he considers the Catholic and 
Protestant elements, “is to suggest 
the need and possibility of combin- 
ing them in a full Christianity.” 

Christian union will never be ef- 
fected by combining Catholic and 
Protestant elements, nor would 
Catholics accept much of Canon 
Quick’s interpretation of their 
thought. Nevertheless, the attempt 
at getting to what are coriceived as 
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the fundamental differences com- 
mands interest and respect, and is 
a wholesome sign in the present 
religious discussion among Prot- 
estants. Cc. A. M. 


The second book under review 
is dedicated to the proposition that 
the Church of England is the Cath- 
olic Church, and that the Catholic 
Church, Apostolic and Roman, is 
in schism. The book has the 
flavor of a mid-Victorian tract. 
The writer is obviously sincere, 
but at times he assumes the in- 
fallibility that he denies so vigor- 
ously to the Holy Father. The line 
of his argument is this: The 
Church of England is a National 
Church. Members of the Church 
of England ought to be proud of 
being in the National Church. A 
priori, Rome is wrong, dismally, 
hopelessly wrong; and therefore, 
Rome cannot be right. The author 
goes on naively assigning motives 
of the most intimate sort to all 
kinds of people—popes, kings, and 
others. He reiterates the old 
warning about letting the Church 
of England get under the control 
of a foreign ruler (the Pope). 
After saying that the action of the 
Catholic Church in the past was 
responsible for the reformation, as 
he calls it, of the English Church, 
the writer sighs ingenuously for 
reunion. The task of the present 
English Church, says the author, 
is “to realize its catholicity.” This 
phrase is not clearly explained. 
By “the Church,” the writer 
means, of course, the Church of 
England. Next, the author turns 
to the desirable possibility of re- 
opening the question of the valid- 
ity of Anglican orders. - After 
making it clear that it requires 
only a little good will on the part 

















of the Holy Father to do this, Mr. 
Hunter implies that it does not 
make the slightest difference 
whether the Pope reconsiders the 
question or not. 

One rather wonders just why 
the book needed to be published, 
for it adds nothing to the discus- 
sion of the affairs of Canterbury. 

F. D. 


The Early Irish Monastic Schools. 
By Hugh Graham, M.A. Dub- 
lin: The Talbot Press. 

No student of the history of edu- 
cation can afford to neglect the 
record of Ireland’s educational ac- 
tivities before the Danish inva- 
sions. To do so would be to for- 
get one of the most vital forces in 
the history of European letters and 
a sentinel that stood guard almost 
alone before the temple of wisdom 
for more than three centuries. To 
be convinced of this, one has only 
to read the very creditable work 
of Professor Graham. For pre- 
Patrician Christianity and knowl- 
edge of the classics he has pro- 
vided sound arguments. His pic- 
ture of daily monastic life (despite 
the poverty of material for such a 
study) is remarkably vivid and 
full. In this the pleasant com- 
panionship of the spiritual and 
the human possesses a strong ap- 
peal for the reader. His exposi- 
tion of the complementary charac- 
ter of the lay and monastic schools 
is clear and emphatic. It shows 
how admirably the ancient Irish 
solved the problem of reconciling 
the culture of the soul with that 
of the intellect and in this respect 
provides much food for thought 
for educationalists of to-day. His 
very sympathetic presentation of 
the old Irish system of literary 
fosterage shows the grand human- 
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ity of the old Gaelic educators. It 
proves that they realized the value 
of personal contact between the 
teacher and the pupil; that the 
human element  should_ enter 
deeply into the work of education; 
and that no system of instruction 
was complete that did not embrace 
the development of the whole 
character. 

A feature by no means the least 
important of this book is its con- 
vincing argument in favor of the 
existence of Greek in the Irish 
curriculum of studies. Though 
many proofs advanced might be 
individually overthrown, it is the 
writer’s opinion that their cumula- 
tive evidence is exceedingly strong. 
Judged by universally accepted 
canons of criticism, the author’s 
testimony seems overwhelmingly 
stronger than any advanced hither- 
to by the gentlemen on the nega- 
tive side of the debate. The lan- 
guage of the book is pleasantly 
simple and lucid. Every page re- 
veals a painstaking research and 
logical restraint that bespeaks 
scholarship. It has, in a word, the 
qualities that make an admirable 
textbook for students of the his- 
tory of education and a choice 
volume for the library of every 
Irish family that can boast of pride 
of race and intellectual taste. 

The book, published in Dublin, 
may also be obtained from the 
author, at the College of St. Teresa, 
Winona, Minn. (Price, $2.50.) 

3. F. CG 


Victorian Poetry. By John Drink- 
water. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $1.25. 

A poet himself, Mr. Drinkwater 
studies Victorian poetry from the 
standpoint of its manner and that 
of its material. In the discussion 
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of the former he touches almost 
virgin soil. With something of 
the manly frankness of old John 
Dryden himself, he admits us into 
the penetralia and allows us fas- 
cinating glimpses of some, at least, 
of the poetic mysteries. 

Mr. Drinkwater, with a poet’s 
appreciation of the apt and color- 
ful phrase, gives us frequent and 
striking obiter dicta: In such a 
poem as The Lady of Shalott we 
have “a missal-like illumination 
of verse”; Milton’s was “a darkly 
voluptuous Puritanism”; in The 
Eve of St. Agnes “the inspiration 
is an almost swooning delight in 
tropical colours and spiced odours, 
and textures very mellow to the 
touch.” He makes an admirable 
defense of Tennyson’s /dylis, says 
keen things about William Morris, 
and pronounces Patmore’s work 
as, all told, the best all around 
expression “of the genius of Vic- 
torian poetry in its many aspects.” 
Mr. Drinkwater has written an il- 
luminating and provocative vol- 
ume which deserves well of lovers 
of Victorian poetry. J. J. R. 


Lessons in Scholastic Philosophy. 
By Michael W. Shallo, S.J. Phil- 
adelphia: The Peter Reilly Co. 
$2.50. 

Father Shallo’s Philosophy aims 
at remedying the defects of the aver- 
age textbooks, and it succeeds admi- 
rably. The author’s exposition is 
brief and to the point, yet every- 
thing essential seems to be included. 
The meaning of his sentences and 
paragraphs is perfectly evident, and 
their arrangement shows the prac- 
ticed teacher. He finds room to 
touch on modern theories in sci- 
ence, and modern tendencies in 
research. He negatives the idea 
that the human body was in any 
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way evolved from a brute organ- 
ism; he denies the fantastic an- 
tiquity postulated for man by 
many popular retailers of science. 
He maintains that barbarism was 
not the original state of man. 
Father Foote prefaces the volume 


with an_ interesting historical 
sketch of scholasticism. On page 
35 there is a small error of fact. 
The author there mentions, “Mgr. 
De Wulf and Mr. D. Nys.” From 
this it would appear that the 
former is an ecclesiastic and the 
latter a layman. The fact, how- 
ever, is that Maurice De Wulf is 
the layman; while Canon Nys is a 
venerable priest, who has taught 
philosophy for the past four dec- 
ades. W. P. H. K. 


Guide to the Holy Land. By Bar- 
nabas Meistermann. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. New edi- 
tion. $4.00. 

Father Meistermann’s Guide to 
the Holy Land, long known and 
widely used by pilgrims to Pales- 
tine, was about to appear in a sec- 
ond edition when the Great War 
broke out. The delay of publica- 
tion has made it possible to incor- 
porate much information concern- 
ing recent changes brought about 
by the conquest of Palestine and 
Syria. The railroad from Cairo 
now carries the traveler the whole 
way to Jerusalem, new military 
roads lead the motor car of the 
tourist in every direction, and 
steamship service is far superior 
to that of the pre-war period. 
The new edition, adapted to recent 
itineraries, will help to save the 
traveler both worry and expense. 
As a guidebook, Father Meister- 
mann’s work has many special ad- 
vantages for the Catholic traveler. 
Not merely a handbook of informa- 

















































tion for tourists, but eminently 
serviceable for the pilgrim who de- 
sires to reawaken fervor by visit- 
ing the Holy Places, it is all the 
more welcome, now that English- 
speaking pilgrims to Palestine are 
becoming so numerous. 

Some reservations must, indeed, 
be made from the point of view 
of archzology, for the author has 
not kept quite abreast of recent 
progress in this important science, 
and for scholarship the guide pub- 
lished in French by the Assump- 
tionist Fathers is far preferable to 
the present volume. On fine points, 
therefore, the reader cannot al- 
ways place implicit confidence in 
the statements made by the author 
—a serious defect. Unfortunately, 
too, good Father Meistermann per- 
mits himself to make insinuations 
against the orthodoxy of those 
who, for scientific reasons, differ 
with him on certain points; and 
this tendency has drawn a very 
caustic rebuke from the learned 
Dominicans of the Revue Biblique. 
All in all, however, for the general 
purposes of the average Catholic 
pilgrim in the Holy Land, the 
book before us is the most satisfac- 
tory now available. The French 
edition is published by Auguste 
Picard (25 fr.). J. MCS. 


Summer Ghosts and Winter Topics. 
By Felix E. Schelling. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00. 
Those who read Professor Schel- 

ling’s book of reviews, Appraise- 

ments and Asperities, may recall 
his fulsome praise of the familiar 
essay in the review of Lucas’s Ad- 
ventures and Enthusiasms. It was 
hardly fair to the professor to 
quote extensively from this essay 
on the cover of the present volume, 
which adds another to the flock 
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following in the footsteps of Lamb. 
Proceeding to the Foreword, we 
are again esthetically offended to 
find the professor warning all and 
sundry of the presence of frivolity 
within. We bravely confess to a 
love for the frivolous well done, 
and consider no excuses in order 
for such delights as “Bringing 
Home the Cow,” “The Question- 
naire,” or “The Rubber Plant”; 
indeed, suffused by the glow gen- 
erated thereby, we can even for- 
give, in “A Word About Books,” 
the following: “... what matters 
it whether one is read or not?— 
except by the reviewers. Let us 
all be read by the reviewers. Read- 
ing will be an unusual occupation 
for some of them; and they, for 
the most part, deserve any misfor- 
tune that may befall them.” 

The essays cover a wide range 
of topics, and, while some hardly 
rise above mediocrity, we found 
the book as a whole much more 
readable than its predecessor, Ap- 
praisements and Asperities. Some 
of the epigrams in the essays deal- 
ing with modern reforming ten- 
dencies are particularly good. 

F. H. MCC. 


The Life of Jeanne Charlotte de 
Bréchard. By the Sisters of the 
Visitation, Harrow. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $4.20. 
Not all religious biography is 

distinguished by literary skill in 

the handling, and much of it is of 
slight interest to those outside the 
community to which the subject 
belongs. The life of Mother de 

Bréchard is somewhat of an excep- 

tion to the rule. Indeed, it could 

scarcely be otherwise, since she 
was one of the two women who, 
together with St. Jane Frances de 

Chantal, united to form the first 
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monastery of the Visitation on 
June 6, 1610. Consequently, we 
have some lifelike word pictures of 
Madame de Chantal, as well as of 
the firmly gentle St. Francis de 
Sales, shepherd and guide to the 
little household at Maison de la 
Galerie. For the rest, the life re- 
sembles that of many another 
heroic soul called by God to His 
service: the same contradictions, 
the same crosses, the same crown. 
We are informed by her biog- 
rapher that Mother de Bréchard’s 
cause, now before the Congrega- 
tion of Rites, is progressing favor- 
ably. 3. kL. & 


Institutiones Dogmatice in usum 
Scholarum. Auctore Bernardo J. 
Otten, S.J. Chicago: Loyola 
University Press. Vol. V. 

The best traditions of scholastic 
theology are maintained in the se- 
ries of volumes being produced by 
the Jesuit Fathers of America, and 
printed with perfect skill and con- 
summate craftsmanship by the 
Loyola Press of Chicago. Such 
excellent work, strictly scholastic 
in form, and in language of limpid, 
ecclesiastical Latin, without the 
least sacrifice of lucidity of ex- 
pression, or of the best results 
of modern historical scholarship, is 
an achievement deserving of un- 
stinted praise. 

All students of theology are 
familiar with the important ques- 
tions dealt with in this volume, 
which comprises the four tracts, 
known as the “Sacraments in Gen- 
eral,” “Baptism,” “Confirmation,” 
and the “Blessed Sacrament.” But 
Father Otten’s special merit is his 
perfect method, which displays at 
once the admirable qualities of 
mature and precise understanding, 
exact logical sequence, an _ ex- 
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haustive fullness of historical sur- 
vey combined with perspicuous 
conciseness, and the whole made 
luminous by a simple, lucid, vigor- 
ous Latinity. 

Review space forbids our touch- 
ing on particular points, or allud- 
ing to debatable problems, or a few 
minute defects (on page 144 it is 
said that the merits of Christ did 
not exist before His Passion, as 
though they were not available in 
the Old Dispensation), but we 
must not overlook the rarely excel- 
lent get-up of the volume—printed 
in clear type, on pure white paper, 
with headings boldly marked, and 
paragraphs well divided, and com- 
pleted by an alphabetical index; 
and the whole solidly bound in 
half-leather. c. F. C. 


Panegyrics of the Saints. From the 
French of Bossuet and Bourda- 
loue. Edited by Rev. D. O’Ma- 
hony. St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co. $3.25. 

The two greatest French preach- 
ers in the age of Louis XIV. were 
undoubtedly Bossuet and Bourda- 
loue. Bossuet, the “Eagle of 
Meaux,” was superior to his rival 
in force of thought, strength of ex- 
pression, and originality of concep- 
tion and viewpoint. He was not 
only an orator, but at the same time 
historian, critic, controversialist, 
philosopher, dogmatic and mystical 
theologian. Bourdaloue, on the 
other hand, was the preacher, pure 
and simple. His sermons, however, 
are perfect models of clearness, pre- 
cision, and symmetry, and are writ- 
ten in a classic, uniform, and well- 
proportioned style. 

Those who cannot read these 
masterpieces in the original French 
will be grateful to Dr. O’Mahony for 
his excellent English translation. 
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Bossuet’s panegyrics are not so 
much biographical studies or por- 
traits of the saints, as expositions 
of the principles of ascetic and 
mystical theology. The majority 
of these sermons were preached in 
Bossuet’s youth, and therefore lack 
the finished style of his maturer 
years. 

Bourdaloue is represented by but 
two sermons, one on Mary Mag- 
dalen, whom he identifies with “the 
sinner in the city” of Luke, vii. 37, 
and the other on St. Peter, but both 
show him at his best. B. L. C. 


Mind and Heredity. By Vernon L. 


Kellogg. Princeton: University 
Press. $1.50. 
Dr. Kellogg publishes in this 


volume a rather desultory set of 
lectures, given under the Louis 
Clark Vanuxem Trust, which re- 
state the often stated questions as 
to the exact relations between in- 
stinct and reason and how far rea- 
son enters into the operations of 
higher animals, without doing very 
much to clear them up. The most 
useful portions of the book (and 
they are worth serious study) are 
those which discuss the “Intelli- 
gence Tests” applied to the re- 
cruits in the late war, especially 
in connection with the urgent 
problems of immigration. 
B. C. A. W. 


The Life of St. Gregory the Great. 
By a Sister of Notre Dame. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.50. 
To read the life of St. Gregory 

the Great is to experience the 

sense of relief that comes with 

finding a point of security in a 

turmoil, the motionless center of 

a madly whirling circle, the steady 

fulcrum of a swinging balance. It 

shows that the clear-sighted con- 
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trol of one man, whose principles 
admit of no confusion, can bring 
order from a hopeless tangle of 
good and evil, and can form an 
unchangeable nucleus for the 
breaking and reforming of civiliza- 
tion. The author has succeeded in 
looking at the chaotic sixth cen- 
tury through the clear eyes of St. 
Gregory, who drew his energy for 
strong action from his love of con- 
templation. She has used quota- 
tion so happily that it becomes as 
the spoken voice of the monk and 
pastor beloved of his people. The 
problems of his day become clear 
in the light of his judgment; and 
its rudely barbarian history, when 
told as a story, is humanized by 
the personality of its Pontiff. 


Pamphlet Publications—An _ in- 
structive and edifying account of 
the educational work of The Sis- 
ters of Jesus and Mary in India 
is put out by the London Catholic 
Truth Society (5 cents). The 
Catholic Truth Society of Ireland 
is responsible for another beauti- 
ful story of missionary endeavor 
in another part of India, The Ur- 
suline Mission in British India; 
also for an interesting sketch of 
Mother Mary of Jesus and the So- 
ciety of Marie Réparatrice, by Mrs. 
Conor Maguire; a striking study of 
the Mass, A Liturgical Drama, by 
Rev. W. Devine, B.D.; a word to 
the wise on The Cancer Problem 
and how to deal with it, by Louis 
Cassidy, F.R.C.S.I.; an account of 
Saint Fechin, His Life and Times, 
by John P. Gunning; an interest- 
ing consideration of Factors in Na- 
tional Decay, by Rev. Eustace Boy- 
lan, S.J.. and a new devotional 
Way of the Cross, according to the 
writings of Sister Benigna Con- 
solata Ferrero (5 cents each). 
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Our readers may be interested 
to know that the following able 
articles carried in THe CaTHOLIC 
WorLp, may now be obtained in 
pamphlet form: The Ethics and 
History of Cremation, and Devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
by Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P.; 
Common Sense on Immigration, by 
Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P. (Paul- 
ist Press. 5 cents each); and The 
Morals of the Movies, by Charles 
A. McMahon (National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 10 cents). 
Dr. John A. Ryan’s paper, “Char- 
ity Among Nations,” considerably 
expanded, may also be secured 
from the Paulist Press, under the 
title, Christian Charity and the 
Plight of Europe (5 cents). 
Among other important pamphlets 
published by the Paulist Press are 
the very timely and illuminating 
ones on Birth Control, and The 
Virgin Birth, by Rev. Bertrand L. 
Conway, C.S.P. (5 cents each.) 

The Catholic Mind of April 8th 
offers timely information concern- 
ing “The Sacred College of Car- 
dinals,” and “The Cardinals of 
Manhattan” and lists the “Amer- 
ican Cardinals” past and present, 
while the issue of April 22d car- 
ries the “Allocution of Pope Pius 
XI.” to the Sacred College in Secret 
Consistory and his “Address” to the 
new American Cardinals. This is- 
sue gives also some historical com- 
mentary on the “Catholic Cente- 
nary of New York.” The issue of 
May 6th tells of Catholic pioneer 
work, beginning in 1550, done by 
the “Early Missions in America,” 
and gives statistics and considera- 
tions regarding “The Ruthenians” 
both useful and suggestive for the 
Catholic social worker. ‘“Arch- 
bishop Cieplak’s Story” and a fine- 
spirited “Reply to the World’s 
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Work” in defense of the French 
Catholics as citizens of the United 
States complete this issue. That 
of May 22d gives interesting ac- 
counts of the Visitation Convent, 
Georgetown, D. C.—‘“Our First 
Catholic School for Girls,” and of 
the very remarkable “Conversion 
of the Barber Family” so inti- 
mately connected with the George- 
town Convent, and concludes with 
some pregnant remarks of Mr. 
Chesterton on “Class Distinctions,” 
a list of the “Catholic Relatives of 
Our Presidents,” and the truth told 
of “The Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day.” The quadricentenary 
of the advent of the white man 
and his first Christian act of wor- 
ship in the territory of New York 
is featured by timely articles in 
the issue of June 8th. (America 
Press. 5 cents each.) The Crisis 
in the Churches, by Rev. Wilfrid 
Parsons, S.J., presents kindly, 
clearly, and compactly the genesis 
of the controversy between Modern- 
ist and Fundamentalist with Cath- 
olic teaching on the doctrines at is- 
sue. This pamphlet is of immediate 
interest and usefulness (America 
Press. 10 cents). 

We recommend the _ short 
sketches of Jesuit Martyrs in the 
United States and Canada, by 
Father John J. Wynne, S.J., put 
out in behalf of the Shrine of Our 
Lady of Martyrs, Auriesville, N. Y. 
(10 cents.) 

Blessed Little Teresa of the In- 
fant Jesus, by Rev. Matheo Craw- 
ley-Boevey, SS.CC. (The Convent 
of the Sacred Heart, Weymouth, 
Dorset, England), affords new and 
delightful testimony to the charm- 
ing simplicity of sanctity. Clients 
of the “Little Flower” will also en- 
joy A Novena in Honor of Blessed 
Thérése of the Child Jesus, by 
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Caryl Coleman (New York: Ben- Parts IV. and V. of Reparation 
ziger Bros. 15 cents). It is very (Boston: World Peace Foundation. 
beautifully gotten up and, coming 5 cents each) give the “Proposals 
at this time when the devotion to for Settlement” and “The Dawes 
the Little Flower is developing so Report” respectively. Interna- 
rapidly, will do a great amount of tional Conciliation for March, 
good. April, and May, contains Dr. 

Although we concede that Lin- Haven Emerson’s “Report upon 
coln’s thought in the great First Health, Sickness and Hunger 
Inaugural Address forms an excel- among German Children”; “The 
lent guide for right estimation of Permanent Court of International 
a league of nations, we are in- Justice,” by John Bassett Moore; 
clined to think Benjamin A. Javits, and “Maps showing Territorial 
in Lincoln and the Present Inter- Changes since the World War,” 
national Situation, stretches the and “The Transfer of the German 
purpose of the Address rather far Cables and the League of Nations in 
to fit his thesis. Nevertheless, his 1923,” compiled by Lawrence Mar- 
pamphlet affords matter for due tin (New York: American Associa- 
consideration. tion for International Conciliation). 
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